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This translatioii of Me kle olin s is of the second ed tion of Kant s 
Crtiiqw of Ph. e Keuson The first cd tion was pabhshed m 1 7S1 
It had been the fruit of some ten yeaxs stud} and meditation 
Kant had gone on finding that the problem he had first envisaged 
m his e^er to Marcus Herz m 1771 developed irore and more 
ramifications and his projected solution unexpected complica 
tions He had put off the date at which the book nas to appear 
vear after year Finally he felt tliat somethin^, decisive must be 
done if tins process of postponement was not to go on indefinitely 
and he stopped his preparatory sketching and wrote out the 
whole in a few months He says m the Picface to the first 
edition that though he is entirely satisfied about the complete 
ness of his cntical system he is no satisfied with its exposition 
and in particular makes clear tnat he is not quite happy about 
the all important section entifled Deduction of the Pure Cate 
gones of the l/nderstanding 

The reception of the first edition evidentlv confirmed Kant s 
misgivings For he found that several of his antics ascribed to 
him a doctrine of subjective ideahsm with which he had no sym 
pathy H'* strove to correct this misunderstandmg m a small 
work entitled Prolegcmena to any futwe MeHphyst which may 
pretend to be SoienHfic which he published in 1783 and m the 
changes of this second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason 
which he published m 17S7 

The prmc pal changes m the second edition are a new and much 
longer Preface a rather more systematic Introduction, certam not 
V ery important changes m the Aesthetic an entirely new version 
of the Traascenaental Deduction of th Categories some changes 
and an important concluding section of the Pnnaples or the Pure 
Understanding and a new treatment of what Kant calls the 
refutation of ideahsm which mvoh ed changes in the Paralogisms 
01 Rational Psychoiogj 

Kant s own view of the changes will bi^ found, at the conclusion 
of the Preface to this edition of 1787 It will be seen there that 
he afiiims that there has been no alteration of the teachmg of 
the first Cnticnte He saj;^ there that ms critical examination 
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of para nnuu bae n ly from the nature of reason a com 

pleteuess which made any substantial altera aon impossible 
Kant B thought undoubtedly developed For example wicn lie 
wrote the Cnt'ique of Judgment m 1790 he had changed his niind 
as to there being a priori pTUciples mvoh ed m aesthetics whe n 
he wrote the first edition of the first Critique he thought there 
wears none Nevertheless he always considered such developments 
to fall wi thin the main lines of the sjratem thought 01 1 in the 
seventies But he goes on to saj that in the exoosition there is 
stall much to be done With changes m what he called the 
eixposition he concerned himself to the end of bis life and with 
such changes the alterations m the second edition are in his 
opinion entirely concerned 

The moral of all this then according to Kant ought to be that 
one should read the Cntiqw m the second edition and not in 
the first and that I thmk la the moral Nevertheless there has 
always been controversy as to the ments of fhe two editions 
and some critics have preferred th first It is not ncce"* 
sanly perverse to prefer an author s fimt o his second thoughts 
I diould for example be sorry to be told that it was per\ erse to 
prefer the first to the final edition of Wordsworths Prelude 
But the relation between the two editions of the Critique is 
peculiar Kant quite definitely held that ho had been r s 
understood m the first edition and he made the changes in his 
second edition prmapally to correct that misunderstanding 
The second Critique lends itself to a realist rather than to an 
idealist interpretation of Kant and it was intended to do that 
Of course those who hke Schopenhauer thmk that Kant ideal 
isticaily interpreted wrote the truth and with a reahst inter 
pretation fell mto error naturally prefer what they conceive to 
have been ISants first tiioughts rhesre are other critics who 
treat Kant mainly as a notorious expounder of certain idealist 
fallacies to which the phdoaophic mind is prone Such entacs 
naturally prefer the first editioa mto which it is not difficult to 
lead these errors to the second where Kant is obviously but m 
their view mconsistently trymg to correct them But m iace 
of Kant B expheat deciaxa ion about his intention m making the 
changes in the second edition such attitudes are surely hi«;toricallv 
indefensible 

It will be noticed that Kant goes on to say that in order to 
prevent the second edition runmng to excessive length he has 
left out certain passages of the first which are not essential 
to the mam argument, but whose omission is to some extent a 
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OSS Ih s remark almost certamly refers to wiiat have been 
ca led the psycholog cal sect oixs o the Deduc oa m the first 
ed tion and s the jasttficdtion of the practace followed in some 
transiations of pniitjag botii the first and the second edition 
versions of the Deduction There is clearly something to be said 
for this practice but I thuJfe nevertheless Kant was right in leaving 
out these passages and that his meaning is better appreciated bv 
reading the second edition as he left it withont these additions 
from the first 

So much for the difference between the two editions To write 
an Introduction to the Cnt%qua itsel aught well seem a work o 
supererogation Has tt not got a long and excellent Preface and 
a long Introduction written by the author himseff? 

It IS true that much the best road to the undersiaadmg of 
the Cnitqus is a careful atudv of Kant s own Prefaces and Intro 
auction The reader should consider what Kant has to say as to 
how inquiries become scientific be should try to follow Kant 
when he explains m the Introduction how the large questions 
he has raised in the Preface about the possibility of metaphysics 
bou down to the apparently abstract logical problem as to the 
possibility of a pnon synthetic judgments when he has done these 
two things he will liave the best Introduction to the Critique 
He will do even better if he follows a direction which Kant gives 
la the Preface to the first edition which most commentators of 
Kant seem to ignore and considers very carefully before he reads 
the Transcendental Deduction of the Categones the preceding 
section Kant left it la the second editron unchanged and it is 
called Transmon to the Transcendental Deduction of the Cite 
gones There Kant explains why he finds it so much harder to 
offer a ded-xction of the * fnon concepts than it was to do the 
same for space and time If the reader follows what Kant means 
there he will find the Deduction itself mtelligifale 

Nevertheless although Kant in this edition has done a great 
deal to introdnce what he has to say no one has ever found the 
Cniiqus of Pure Reason an easy book and some introouctory 
remarks may be of service 

Goethe once made the paiadoxical remark that to read the 
Critique of Pure Reason is like the stepping into a bnghtly hghted 
room That remark is paradoxical but not so absurd as it seems 
For the f. nttque although a very difficult work is one of the 
most iHuannatmg works ever wntten Once its teaching is 
mastered it sheds light on all manner of puzzling problems But 
that dluminatioa is not to be gamed easily I once heard some 
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oae say that George Meredith s Inter novels should be read fiist 
for the fourth time The point of that epigram applies tt ninn’v 
great achievements of the human spirit i he i eader or the listener 
(if a great work of music la m question) has to learn to rise to 
the height of the argument before he can understand what the 
author has to tell him the greater the work of art the harder 
that 13 It IS the mark of a certain kird of novel th it i you have 
read it once you do not want to rend it again The little tin n. is 
m 1 IS obvious at once and the saying reveais the shallowness of 
such books But a profound wort of art is only first read or 
heard when it has been read or heard sevenJ times 

At this the reader may glance at the length of the work and 
exclaim Am I to read fii e hundred odd pages four times before 
I begin to understand this work’ If so life is not long enough 
He may be consoled by being told that what needs re read 
mg badly is only the part of the Cn iqw up to the end of the 
Analytic rather less than half But of cour&e some illumina 
tion and understanding of the Cniiqus wiH come long before the 
alarmmg ideal I have propounded is achieved WThat I am 
concerned to say is that the CniiqrM has to be read by e\sry 
one in faith that parts which are at first obscure will bt-oome 
clearer later 

At the same tune a work may be profound without being on 
first reading qmte so difficult as the Cniique Ibe Gospels 
Plato s Bhalogues or m quite another category Alice m Wonder 
land e g are illuminatmg at once though they have the 
m them which makes them more and more illuminating the more 
they are studied. The CnUqm really is much more difficult than 
it need be Kant s method of composition has made it need 
lessly obscure 

It is not easy to believe yet it is a feet that Kant was a popular 
lecturer and from all the evidence obviously a very great teacher 
Those who knew his lectures complained of the fhfficulty of the 
Cntxque The work is undoubtedly wntten in an obscure way 
I thmk myself that there is an explanation of the contrast 
between the lucidity of Kant s lectures and the obscurity of the 
Critique and the explanation does help towards understanding 
Kant s lecturing bke practically all Iscturmg in German univer 
sities m the eighteenth century was an exposition of a text book 
Kis students at his lectures m metaphysics for example were 
presumed to have read Baumgarten s Metaphysics That supphed 
the thread, and context of Kant s remarks He sat very loose to 
hSs test book and used all his efforts to make his bearers under 
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stand Whion be came to write the Cr iique he fc t tha he had 
to find somethung to correspond w th the framework supplied 
by Baumgaitcn s tcrfrbook He found it m what he descrlMe 
as the guiding thread supphed by formal logic That science 
had he held mvestigated the forma o pure thoi^ht and the’^ 
fore he used the das locations of formal logic from whi h to 
construct the framework of the Critique To this logical scheme 
he ngidly and almost peaantically adnered hut within the limits 
of this structure he w rote much more as he lectured using often 
alternative arguments to make his points c’ear This is the 
eacplanation of the combmation so puzzimg m the Crthque of a 
rigid logical structure and a free and almost careless argumenta 
tion about details Kant is remarkably consistent m what may 
be called his mam plot and often inconsistent m his detailed 
arguments 

It follows from this that it is vit«.iiy important to grasp the 
plot of the Critiqu-t, and to see how that plot is wo^-ked out m 
the logical structure of the book. These two things are explained 
m the Preface and m the Introduction respectively 

But there is one further pomt to be made before anythmg is 
sud about the Preface The Critique of Pure Reason is only 
part of a larger scheme of the Critical Philosophy which wa 
completed m the Critique of Practical Reason and the Critique of 
Judgment The mvestigation of the nature and hmitation of 
science and of the possibilities of metaphysics ran to such a length 
that the other parts of the original scheme were worked out m 
the later Critiqws but the Critiqw of Practical Reason at any rate 
was not an afterthougnt Its mam hnes were conceived by Kant 
from the begmnmg In his first prehminaiy sketchmg of the 
Critique it was to deal with morals as well as with knowledge 
Kant was always both scientist and moralist always convmced 
of the vital importance of both these activities of the human 
spirit always concerned to defend the mdependence> integrity 
and distinctive nature of each He had an almost equal reverence 
for Newton and for Rousseau He thought that as Newton 
had been the first thorongbly to set forth the laws and principles 
of the natural sciences so Rousseau had been the first to discover 
the principles of conduct 

But the progress of J:e natural sciences threatened the mtegnty 
of ethics while attempts which had been made by earlier cntics 
to save the reality of moral prmciples by proving the reahty of 
freedom of the soul and of God seemed to set impossible limits 
to the progress of the natural sciences Newtonian physics 
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Ecemed to e the reality of infin te space and .nfin te time 

and ftirther to assume that all eventa are ngoronsly and mechaoi 
call} detemuned m spaco and time. Such asanmptian- Zelt no 
room for the individuality or the freedom of the moral self or 
of the reality of moral purposes m the world The progress of 
the natural sciences had depended upon a repudiation of hnaJ 
causes and envisaged a complete!} mechanical account of reality 
Kant had got from Kousseau a conception of moral conduct for 
which as be says the autonomy of the wid is the supreme 
prmciple of morshty The reaht^f of freedom was therefore lor 
him as indispensable to ethics as its non reahty was to physics 
This was the dilemma with which human thought was confronted 
Metaphysics as Kant knew it had conce-ned itself pnncipall} 
with the reality of the self the freedom of the will and the 
existence of God Hence the conflict produced by the steady 
success of the natural sciences and their ei er growmg prestige 
seemed to be a conflict between science and metaphysics The 
signs all pointed to the victory of the sciences Their progress 
was steadv their methods and principles were winnmg increasmg 
agreement they went on producing practical results and giving 
man steadily mcreased control over nature Metaphysics on 
the other hand showed no such progress and had won no such 
agreement 

Kant as we shall see was prepared to abandon metaph}rsiC5 
as it had previously been, understood had early come to hold 
that it was not possible to give an intellectually vahd proof ol 
the reality of the soul of free will and of the existence of God 
But if to abandon metaphysics meant to agree that science and 
not metaphysics revealed to us the nature of ’"eality what would 
then happen to the assumptions of moral conduct? These can 
only be saved if we can show that the vahdity of the sciences does 
not imply that they reveal to us the fundamental nature of 
reality and that the sciences and moral conduct are equally 
valid and yet not contradictory because they represent different 
approaches to reality 

We shall then only understand the relations of the sciences to 
the prmciples of conduct if we mi estigate the metaphysical status 
of the sciences and the scientific status of metaphysics 

Kant makes a great pomt ir the Preface of the contrast between 
those mqumes which have reached what he calls tlie sure path 
of a science and those which have not The argument is that 
metaphysics has failed to do what has been achieved by logic 
by mathematics and bv physics He proposes therefore that 
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we shoii d me the coud ti ns v uch Ic 1 to the rcvol t on by 
wl ch those other mq lines bccamo sciences ftud con der how 
far such v-ond turns arc appltoah-c to and uch a rev utian lu be 
expected froia metaphv'^ics It is important however to remem 
her that while Kant men ions logic and mathematics as mqnmies 
which have become scientific he is really in the Cr%i%que when 
he talks about science almost always tbmhing o physics He 
had as early as 1782 written an essay on the subject as to wheiJier 
metaphysics should follow the methods of mathematics or not 
had come to the conclusion that the certainty or mathematics 
arose from the fact that in mathematics we are concerned with 
the mind s own constructions Metaphysics which is an attempt 
to discover the nature of reality which is mdependent of us 
cannot attam a certamty which depends upon such a condition 
But the natural or apphed sciences also mvestigate a reality 
which IS independent of us An investigation of the conditions 
of their success is iilcely to give us more help in discovering the 
secret of metaptysics 

Now one obvious difference between mathematics and physic 
IS that physics depends partly on observation and experiment 
Its several propositions have not the mtnitive certamty of mathe- 
matics and yet for all that there is all the difference between 
science and a mere collection of observations The paradoxical 
fact about the natural saences appeared to Kaot to be that they 
had acqui ed insight into nature just in so far as man 9 inqumngs 
into nature had been informed by thought. An inqucry he 
declared in the MetaphysiCcd F-irst Principles of the Natural 
Sciences has m it just so much of genuine science as it has in it 
mathematics Yet the difference between mathematics and the 
natural sciences remains the difference expressed in caUing the 
latter as is sometiines done the applied mathematical sciences 
The natural sciences must depend upon empirical observation 
as mathematics need not do because of the necessary defects 
of empirical observations their propositions lack the mtuitive 
certainty of mathematics and yet in so far as they manage to 
mform themselves with mathematics they become scientif c and 
acquire a certamty and necessity qmte beyond the reach of any 
collection of empirical observations 

In the Preface to this edition Kant exanunes the way in which 
mquines have become scientific and sums up the results of his 
exammationL by saying Beason only perceives that which it 
produces after its own design It must proceed m advance with 
pnnciples of judgment according to unvarying laws and compel 
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nature to answc ta questions It is only the pnnc pics of 
reason ■winch can give to concordant phenomena tt e a u ty 
of la’ws and it is only when experiment is directed b\ ti^e 
rational principle that it can have any real util tv ixeason 
must approach nature with the view indeed of receiving m 
formation from it not however in the character of a pupil 
who listens to all that his master chooses to tell him but in th it 
of a ]udge who compels die witnesses to replj -to those questiois 
which he himself thinks ^t to propose 
But there is Kant had observed somethmg paradoxical about 
this Science is a free activity of the human spirt it demands 
creativeness invention imagination but how does the creative- 
ness o± the mind produce laws which are vahn for things which 
the ro-nd does not produce and over which it has no control <’ 
How does the free activity of the mind become objective? Kant 
put this difhculty perhaps more clearly than he ever put it in 
the Ontiqw in a letter to Marcus Herz in 1772 when he first 
ofga*' to grapple with the Critical Philosophy On what 
pii icip e IS based the relation between that in us which is called 
a representation and the olnect? If the representation contains 
nothing bat the way m woich the subject is afiected. bj the 
object then it is easy to sec how it might correspond to this 
object as its effect, and how this detenn nation of our mind could 
repr sent somethmg i e have an object. Possible or sensible 
representations have therefore a conceivable relation to objects 
and the prmciples which are borrowed from the nature of our 
soul have a conceivable vahdity for all things in so far as -they 
are objects of the senses Similarly if that in us which is called 
presentaaon were active m regard to the object 1 e if the object 
was actually through it brought into bemg as the thoughts 
of God are represented as the o"igmals of thmgs then too the 
conformity of presentations and objects would be understandable 
We can tiiat ,s at least understand the possibility of an arche 
typal intellect on whose mtuition thmgs are themselves based — 
or of an ektypal mtellect which creates the data of its logical 
activity out 01 the sensible m.tui'tion of the things But our 
understanding is neither through its representatious the cause of 
objects (except in conduct when good purposes bnng things; mto 
being) nor is the object the cause of the representations of the 
understanding The pure concepts of -the understanding tlion 
cannot be abstracted from the feelings of the senses they cannot 
express the receptivity of presentations through the sensi-s 
Tnev must have then souri,e in the nature of thi, soul but 
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not so far os tt is e the afiectod by objects or brings objocta 
into be n^ 

Kdnt goes oi to say that t had been proposed to get over 
this difficulty by supoctojig a prc-estabashed harmony between 
mind and its objects but that such a dmt$ ex mach-tna is obviously 
no explanation at all 

Kant IS obviously thinking of his nredecessors The English 
empincisrs had made the passiv ty of the mind the test of 
objectivity When Hume had found that there were certam 
concepts as m especial causation which were not produced by 
the action of objects on the senses and were yet mdispensable to 
knowledge this solution proved obviously unsatisfactory The 
Continental rationalists on the other hand had stressed the 
importance of the mind s activity in knowledge but faded to 
show how such activity could be valid of objects mdependcnt 
of the mmd 

It may strike the reader that there is one obvious solution of 
the difficulty which Kant does not seem to have thought of 
The natural sciences mvolve both theorizing and observation 
"Vlay we not say that the mind forms freely theories of the 
behaviour of objects and then tries them on objects by expen 
ment^ The mind becomes fitted to objects as hving creatures 
to their environment by a process of trial and error 

The answer to this suggestion is that Kant recognized how 
much of the work of the natural sciences is of this kmd He has 
described it m an appendix to the Dialectic entitled Oi the 
Regulative Employment of the Ideas of Pure Reason and he 
discusses the prmciples which inspire it at greater length m the 
Ci ittque of Judgment But he was convmced that this process of 
intellectual trial and error assumed certain prmciples which were 
not regarded as verifiable or refutable by experiment. The most 
obvious of these is the prmciple of causation Hume had pom ted 
out that in ail our judgments about the external world we assume 
the pnnciple of causation and that yet we could ofier no proof of 
its vahdity Kant proposes to generalize Hume s problem about 
causation to ask how we can discover a complete hst of these 
genuinely a prtort pimciples which we take and must take for 
granted in all our scientific investigations and then to consider 
how they can be valid of nil the objects we are gomg to expeneace 

From this position he comes to see that the large problem with 
which he had started — ^which I have described as that of deter 
mmmg the metaphysical status of science and the scientific 
status of metaphysics — boils down to a logical problem as to the 
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validity of a certain typo of ] dgmcaat, synthetic a pnart judg 
meat The judgment that every event has a cause is m Kart s 
view a pnon It does not depend on our experience Rather 
m mak i ng it we in his words prescribe to experience We s ly 
confidently that though we cannot anticipa e what events we 
shall experience we know that they will ail he subject to the 
principle of causation they will be determined in tune bj a r lie 
The judgment is also sjmthetic The nohon of causation is not 
derived by analysis from the notion of an event The connection 
of these two ideas is affirmed m the judgment 

This then is Kant s problem Science mvolves our assumption 
of the objective validity of certam principles which underlie <ui 
our theonzmg and experiment How are we to find a complete 
hst of such prmciples and how are we to show their objective 
validity ? And wbat light will the examir ation by this validit / of 
such prmciples throw on the question of the possibiLty of reaching 
m metaphysics a pnon prmciples which will hold of reanty? 

In the Preface Kant suggests what he calls his Copermcan 
revolution As Copermeus had explamed the movements of the 
stars by suggesting that their apparent movements are partly 
due to the movement of the observer so he proposes to exphm 
the apphcation of the mmd s a pnon pnnciples to objects bj 
suggesting that objects conform to the mind 
This IS Kant s critical ideahsm What does he mean by it ^ 
It IS quite clear from his letter to Herz that he does not mean that 
the mmd makes objects To hold that would be to adopt one of 
the alternatives which he ruled out at the beginning He clearly 
thmks that there is a halfway house between the reahsm of an 
tnUllecius ehiypus or passive mmd and the ideahsm of an %ntel 
lectus arckety^s or creative mmd We can sec most clearly 
what he means by approaching the problem rather differently 
and asking what the natural sciences do for us Kant s answer 
is that they enable us to antiapate what we shall experience 
If we analyse what we mean m any scientific judgment which 
claims to be true we shall find that it states that under such and 
such circumstances we shall have such and such expenences 
Earher thmkers had held that by thought we got from how 
thmgs appear to how thmgs are Kant holds that we get from 
how thmgs appear to how they will appear The task of thought 
IS not to tam the mmd av/ay from what we perceive but to help 
it to transcend some of the limitations of our perceptions or to 
speak more accurately to set somewhat further baclt the hunts 
of our perception for thought never entjr^y transcends these 
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Ilia ts Oar knowledge s aivays conditioned by the fact that 
we axe finite minds living in a particular place and at a particular 
taaie but thought can extend the range of our perceptions m 
space and tnae But m our scientific judgments we axe always 
making statements about our possible experience Even wnen 
we talk of what the earth was like before mind existed upon it 
we can only do that oy saying what would have been seen or 
experienced if we had aa> m Mr "Wella s Tune Machine been 
able to go back in tsme and look Knowleage in Kant s v^BW is 
not a process in which perception gives place to thought it 
ais'ays involves both thought and perception but thought 
enables us wth a wider range to anticipate from what we actually 
peroaive to what we will or should perceive under all scots of 
conditions 

Now if this is so it follows tsat we can only know in terms of 
Qur expenencmg and we can only know things m so far as they 
can be objects of our experience If thuuang only enables ns to 
know eg how thmgs would look under the <-ondinons of a 
possible experience to ask what things are in themselves apart 
from ttteir appearance is to ask how they would look if they didn t 
look or what we should know them to be if we could know them 
apart from looking But both these conditioas are impossible 

The application of this position to space and time m the 
Aesthetic is simple If we xefiect on the nature of our perception 
we can see that it involves a double formal dement in space and 
tune All perception involves these forms and as all thinking 
refears ultimately to perception we never get outside the conditions 
of space and tune This does not mean that space and tune are 
subjective m the sense of being illusions they are elements m 
that apprehension of things which we call perception But we 
cannot get outside the conditions of perc^tion If we ask what 
space and time are apart from perception that is one form of 
askmg how things would look if they didn t look And Kant 
thinks that philoaophical puzzles about space and tune anse from 
our considering them in that impossible way and treating them 
as things m themselves That is what Kant meaua by calling 
them transoendentaliy ideal On the other hand they are empin 
oally real given elements ha expenence This transcendentaily 
subjective nature makes no more difficulty m our detenmnations 
of sjiace and time being objective than does the arbrtraty and 
subjective natuns of our standards of measurement present 
our measurement bemg objective If we calculate in inches and 
measure in mches the subjective reasons for our measurmg in 
89=9 
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inches rather than centimetres do not enter into -^he question as 
to whether one line is longer than anothEx So if we xh-nk, m 
terms of space and perceive m space smce thmkmg ib always a 
reference from present experience to possible exoenence space 
being common to ah the points of reference its rea^ nature 
whatever that be does not enter into the nghtness or wrongness 
of this reference Space and time are then like entries on both 
sides of a balance sheet 

^Vhen Kant comes to consider the objectivitj of a prion 
principles such as causation he is as he explains faced with a 
more difficult problem With what nght can we assume that 
all events we may experience will be sub3ect to the rule of causal 
determination? The solution of the Aesthetic seems barred 
For if we think in terms of causation we do not apparently 
perceive in terms of causation Hume s pomt mdeed had been 
that we perceive succession and add to tha^ perceived succession 
the notion of necessary connection and that that addition has 
no validity It was a psychological habit from which we could 
not escape and nothmg more Kants answer is to make a 
diatuictjon between perceiving and perceivmg something as an 
object So far as mere perceiving is concerned there is no 
difierence between our successively perceiving things which exist 
simultaneously and our successively perceivmg what has succes 
sively existed Object ve succession then is not just perceived 
We only perceive it in so far as we have made a distinction between 
succession m apprehending and apprehension of succession until 
m Kant s phrase we have put time mto the object We do this 
normally without being aware of it It is only when we make 
mistakes that we realize what is always happening as e g when 
we are on a steamer leaving a pie'<' and we seem to see the pier 
moving But if we ask what this implies we find that we 
have applied to what we perceive the principles of objective 
determination m space and we have made a judgment And 
one of these principles is the prmciple of causation If eg 
anything could cause anything there would be no mears of 
detenninmg whether the fact tiiat the pier is seen to occupy a 
smaller portion of our field of vision was due to the fact tint it 
had moved or that we had moved So in all our perception of 
objects we have decided that certain changes we perceive axe 
due to changes in us and others are due to changes m the tbinga 
Therefore the perc^tion of objects already imphes the principles 
of objective determination in apace and tune But causation and 
the other a pnon assumptions of science which Kant has dis- 
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covered m Jus I st of categor es are simply the principles of 
ODjective determ nation in space and time Scientific tiuakuig 
IS anticipation of objective experience and tjie expenment and 
observation vrhicli check it impl> objective perception imply 
an experience in which the distinction between subjective and 
objective has already been made and the prmcipies of objective 
determination in space and time have already been active Thus 
ive get a solution of the qnestioii as to how pnnciples like causat on 
can be V alid of all experience which is on all fours with the solution 
given m the Aesthetic of the similar question m regard to space 
and time Causation is involved m both thinking and objective 
perception and therefore it con be a principle implied in objective 
h nking without that involving that the nature of reality is to 
tie an orrler of events causally determined in time The v^idity 
of scientific pnnciples has no relevance to the metaphysical status 
of these pnnciples 

Kant has thus found a solution of his problem which preserves 
the integrity and independence of scienc® without prejudice to the 
integrity of the pnnciples of conduct He has saved the object! 
vity of scoence b> a limitation of the scope of science by insisting 
that all that scientific thinking can do is to anticipate expenence 
and that therefore its pnnciples have no application beyond the 
limits of expenence This positaon has the further negative result 
worked oat at great length m the Dialectic that all metaphysical 
rectsomng about the nature of reality based on applying the 
pnnciples of thought beyond the hmitatioiis of expenence 
leads only to contradictious. 

This IS Kant s phenomenahsm If it were all he had to say his 
doctrine of the huutations of reason would have antiapated the 
scientific a^osticism of Comte But though this first CnHqii^ 
IS mainly concerned with denying the claims made on behalf of 
reason s power to apprehend the nature of reality Kant has a 
more positive doctncie of reason which appears m the Dialectic 
It 13 only fully developed in the other two CrUiques 

Kant has shown the validity of the assumptions of the sciences 
by showing that they are principles of the possibility of objective 
expenence They are imphed m any judgment which claims to 
be true For without them the distmction between subjective 
and objective has no meaning But if we can assnme the validity 
of prmcipies which we can show to be imphed m the distwctiaa 
between truth and falsehood w© can equally assume the vahdity 
of pnnciplfis which can be shown to be implied m the distnctioa 
between right and wrong As Kant has shown m the Analytic 
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to tb s Crtltque that there ooskl be no meanxiig m the distinct on 
between true and false if we denied the vahdity of the categories 
so he shows in his discussion of conduct tliat there can be no 
laeamng in the distinction between right and wrong unless we 
assume the freedom of the will and the transcendency of moral 
purposes The principles implied m conduct have a metaphysical 
status for unlike the pnnaples of the sciences they axe assump 
tions about the nature of reahty or they are nothing If Kant’s 
negative doctrme sets severe hmits to the speculative reason his 
positive doctnne makes high claims for practical reason His 
cxiticism of the metaphvsical status of the prmciples of science 
leaves room for the metaphysical status of the prmciples of 
conduct As be says m the Prehice to this edition I must 
remove knowledge to leave room for faith The principles on 
which he has established the entire validity of science in its own 
sphere do themselves hmit that sphere and confirm the validity 
of the prmciples of conduct m their sphere So this conflict 
which had threatened the integrity of either saence or conduct 
15 averted 

We have taken a long tune to learn the lesson of Kant and m 
many quarters this conflict now rages Science has of course 
changed very much smee Kant s fame He is perhaps most out 
of date in his apparent assumption of the finality of Newtonian 
physics But we are still contmnally told that the success of 
mechanical prmciples m physics proves that freewill is a delusion 
and that we can only he saved if we will mould our theory of 
conduct cm the lines of the sciences as there are still those who 
think that the mtegnty of moral conduct can only be defended 
by throwmg doubts on the achievements of science Most 
people care pnmanly for one side or the other look at science 
with the eyes of a moralist or at morals with the eyes of a smen 
fast Kant was remarkable m his detenaination to vindicate alik e 
both these activities of the human spint For that reason 
perhaps more than for any other his teachmg will always be 
of mfluence. 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE TO THE 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION 

Thb following translation has been undertaken with the hope of 
rendering jC^ts Knitk der retnen S'ernunfi intelligible to the 
English student 

“file difficulties which meet the reader and the translator of this 
celebrated work anse from v-inous causes Kant was a man of 
clear vigorous, and trenchant though+ and, after nearlv twelve 
years meditation, could not be m doubt as to ius own system 
But the Horatiaa rule of 

Verba praevisaat rem non invita seqaentur 

w lU not apply to him He had never studied the art of expression 
He wearies hy frequent repetitions, and employs a great number 
of words to express, in the clumsiest way, what coi5d have been 
enounced more clearly and distinctly m a few The mam state- 
ment m his sentences is often overlaid with a multitude of qimlifymg 
and explanatory clauses and the reader is lost in a maze frornwiueffi 
he has great difficulty m extncatiag himself There are some 

K sages which have no mam verb, others jj which the author 
is sight of the subject with which be set out, and concludes 
with a predicate regarding something else mentioned m the course 
of his aigument All this can be easily accounted for Kant, as 
he mentions m a letter to Lambert, took nearlv twelve years to 
excogitate his work, and only five months to wnte it He was a 
Genmn professor, a student of solitary habits, and had sever, 
except on one occasion been out of Koiugsbeig He had besides, 
to propound a new system of philosophy, and to enounce ideas 
that were entirely to revolutiomze European thought On 
the other hand there are many excellenaes of style in tfus n ork 
His expression is often as prease and forabie as his thought, and, 
m itome of his notps especially, be stuns up, m two or tiiree apt 
and powerful words, thoughts which, at offier tunes he employs 
pages to develop His tenmnology which has been so violently 
denounced is really of great use in clearly determining his system 
and m rendering its peculianties more easy of corapw^ension 
A previous translation of the K/tUA exists which, had it been 

xxiu 
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satisfactoij, would have dispemed mth the piuent Put the 
translator had evidently no very extensive acquaintance with 
the German language, and stiU ^ess with his subject A translator 
ought to be an interpretmg mtellect between the autl or and the 
re^er, but in the present case the only nterpreting medium has 
been the dictionary 

Indeed Kant s fate in this country has been a very hard one 
Misunderstood by the ablest philosophers of the time illustrated 
explained, or translated by the most mcompetent — ^it has been 
his lot to be either unappreciated misapprdiended, or en ireiy 
neglected Dugald Stewart did not understand his system of 
philosophy — as he had no proper opportunity of making himself 
acquainted with it Nitsch ^ and Wdhch * undertook to introduce 
him to the English philosophical pubhc Richardson and Hayiivood 
traduced him More recently an Analysts of the Kr*Hk by 
Mr Haywood has been published which consists almost entirely 
of a selection of sentences from his own translation a mode of 
analysis which has not served to make the subject more mtelhgible 
In short it may be asserted that there is not a single English work 
upon Kant which deserves to be read or which can be read with 
any profit excepting Semples translation of the Metaphystc of 
EtJacs All are written by men who eithe took no pairs to under 
stand Kant or were incapable of understanding him ^ 

The following translation was begun on the basis of a MS 
translation by a scholar of some repute placed m my hands by 
Mr Bohn wilh a request that I should revise it as he had perceived 
It to be incorrect After having laboured through about eighty 
pages I found from the numerous errors and inaccuracies per 
vading It, tha hardly one fifth of the onginal MS remained 
I therefore laid it entirely aside and commenced de woo These 
eighty pages I did not cancel, because the careful examination 

A Oeneral and IntradMdory V\ftu oj Professor Kants Prtnetples By 
P A Nitsch London 1796 

WiUich s Elements of Kant s PMosofhy Bvo 1798 

It 16 cunons to obs^e in an the English works written specially upon 
Kant that not one of his commentators ever ventures for a moment, to leave 
the words of Kant, and to explain the subject he may he considexing In tus 
own words Nitsch and WiHidh who professed to wnfie on Kant s philosophj 
are merely translators Haywood even in his notes merely repeats K^t 
and the translator of Beck s Pnnnples of the Cnitcal Phelo^ky while pie 
tending to give m hia Translator s Preface ms own views of the Cntieal 
Pbilosop^ has fabricated hi Preface out of selections from the works of 
Kant. The same is the case with the translator of Kant s Essays and 
Treatises (a vols 8vo London 1798) This person has written a preface to 
each of Uie volumes and both are almost literal translations from difierent 
parts of Kant s works He had the impudence to present the thoughts 
contained in them as his own few being then able to detect the plagiar^m 
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which they had ardergone made hem as I believed^ not an un 
worthy rep-esentation of the author 

The second edition of the KnUk from whidh all the subsequent 
ones have been ’•epnnted without alteration is Allowed in the 
present translation Rosenkranz a recent editor maintains that 
the author’s first edition is far superior to the second and Schopen 
hauer asserts that the alterations in the second were dictated by 
unworthy motives He thinks the second a VersclthnwAessenmg 
of the first, and that the changes made by Kant, in the weakness 
of old age have rendered it a self-contradictory ard mutdated 
■work I am not mseasible to the able aigmneats brou^t forward 
by Schopenhauer, while the authonty of me elder Jacobi Michelet, 
and others, adds weight to his opinion But it may be doubted 
■whether the motives imputed to Kant could have niSuenced him 
in the omission of certam passages in the second edition—whether 
fear could have induced a man of his character to retract the 
statements he hao advanced The opinioas he expresses in many 
parts of the second edition in pages 427-32, for example ^ are 
not those of a philosopher who would surrender what he beheved 
to be truth, at the outerj of prejudiced opponents Nor are his 
attacks on the sacred doctrines of the old dogmatic philosophy 
as Schopenhauer maxntaias less bold or vigorous m the second 
than m the first edition And, finally, Kants own testimony 
mast be held to be of greater w^ht than that of any number of 
other philosoofaers ho^wever leamad and profound 

No edition of the Knitk is very correct Even those of Rosen 
krans and Sdiubert, and Mbdes and Baumann contam errors 
■which reflect somewhat upon the care of the editors But the 
common editions, as well those printed dunng as after Kants 
life time, are exceedingly bad One of these the third edition 
improved Frankfort and Leipzig, 1791, swarms with esrrore at 
once misleading and annoying Rosenkranz has made a number 
of very happy conjectural emenda 10ns, the accuracy of which 
cannot be doubted 

It may be necessary to mention that it has been found requisite 
to com one or two new philosophical terms to represent those 
employed by Kant It was, of course almost impossible to 
translate the Knttk with the aid of the philosophical vocabulary 
at present used m England But these new expressions bare been 
formed according to Horace 5 maxim — farce detorta Such is the 
verb ttdwte for ansekauen ike tnamfold m mtiaUon has also been 
employed for das Manm^alhge der Ansckauimg^ by which Kant 
i Of the preseat traaslatton 

♦bW 
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designates the varied ccntents of a percept on or intnition Kant s 

own terminologv has the ment of being precise and consi tent 
Whatever may be the opinion of the reader with regard to the 
possibility of metapnysics — ^whatever his estimate of the utility of 
such discussions — the value of Kant s work as an instrument of 
mental disaplme cannot easily be overrated If the present 
translation contribute m the least to the advancement of scientific 
cultivation, if it aid in the formation of habits of severer and more 
profound thought the translator will consider himself well com 
pensated ^or lus arduous and long prooacted Labou 
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Hota& reason in one sphere of its co-,Tiitioji is called upon to 
consider qnes lOr which it cannot decline, as tney are presented 
by Its own nature, but whidi it cannot answer, as they transciaid 
every faculty of the mjid 

It fells into this difficulty without any fault of its own It 
begins with principles which cannot be dispens d with in the 
field of experience and tne truth and sufficiency of which are at 
the same time msured by experience With tliese principles it 
rises m obedience to the laws of its own nature to ever higher 
pnd more remote conditions But it quickly discovers that, in 
this way its labours must rem-in ever incomplete, because new 
questions never cease to present themselves, and tlius it finds itself 
compelled to have recourse to principles which transcend the 
region of experience, while they are regarded bv common sense 
without distrust It thus falls mto confusion and contradictions 
from which it conjectures the presence of latent errors, which, 
however, it is unable to discover because the pnnciples it employs 
transcending the limits of experience, cannot be tested by that 
critenon The arena of these endless contests is called Meiaphysic 

Tune was, when she was the queen of all the sciences and, if 
we take the will for the deed, die certainly deserves so far as 
regards the high importance of her object matter this title of 
honour Now it is the fashion of the tune to heap contempt 
and scorn upon her, and the matron mourns, forlorn and foxsakui, 
Lke Hecuba 

Modo m&'xuaa. rerum 
Tot genetia natisqve potens 
Nunc txahor exnJ mops ^ 

At first, her government under the administration of the 
dogmaitsis was an absolute despoUsm But as the legislative 
con uiued to show traces of the anaent barbaric rale, her empire 
gradually broke up, and intestine wars mtroduced the reign of 
ananrhy, while the seephis, like nomadic tubes who hate a 
permanent habitation and settled mode of hvang, attacked from 
time to tune those who had organized themselves into avd 
coumiunitira But their number was very happily smaQ, and 

^Ovid 

r 
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thus they could not entirely put a stop to the exerbona of those 
who persisted m raising new edifices although on no settled or 
uniform plan In recent tames the hope dawned upon us of seeing 
those disputes settled and the legitimacy of her clmms established 
by a kind of physiology of the human understandmg — ^that of the 
celebrated Locke But it was found that — although it was afiiimed 
that this so called queen could not refer her descent to any higher 
source than that of common expenence a circumstance which 
necessarily brought suspiaon on her claims — ^as this genealogy was 
mcorrect she persisted m the advancement of her claims to 
sovereignty Thus metaphysics necessarily feU back into the 
antiquated and rotten constitution of dogmatism and agam became 
obnoxious to the contempt from which efforts had oeen made to 
save It At present as all methods, according to the general 
persuasion have been tned m vam, there reigns nought but 
weamiess and complete mdifferenUsm — the mother of chaos and 
night in the saentafic world, but at the same time the source of, 
or at least the prelude to the re-creation and remstallataon of a 
^aence when it has fallen into confusion obscunty, and disuse 
from ill directed effort 

For It is in reahty vam to profess indifference m regard to such 
inquiries the object of which cannot be indifferent to humanity 
Besides these pretended tndtff er enlists , however much they may 
try to disguise themselves by the assumption of a popular style 
and by changes on the langu^e of the schools, unavoidably fall 
into metaphysical declaration and propositions which they profess 
to regard with so much contempt At the same time t^ m 
difference, which has ansen in the world of science and which 
relates to that kmd of knowledge which we should wish to see 
destroyed the last, is a phenomenon that well deserves our attention 
and reflection It is plamly not the effect of the levity but of the 
matured judgment of the age, which refuses to be any longer 

We vety often hear camplamts of the shallotraess of the piebent age and 
of the decay of piofousd science. But 1 do not think that those which rest 
upon a secure nrandation such as Matbezuatics Physical Saence etc m 
the least deserve this reproach but that they rather maintain their ancient 
fame, and m the latter case indeed far surpass it The same would be the 
case with the other hinds of cogzutloa if their pimciples were but firmly 
established. In the absence of this security indtnerence doubt end finally 
severe criticism are rather signs of a profound habit of tbonid^t. Our age is 
the age of cnticisni, to which everything must be subjected l^e sacredness 
of religion, and the atithon^ of legislation, are by many regarded as grounds 
of exemption from the examination trf this tribunal But if they are ezemptea 
they became the subjects of just suspicion and cannot lay claim to sincere 
respect which reason aooards only to that which has stood the test of a free 
and public examination 
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entertained vntn 1 asory knowledge It is, n fact, a call to reason, 
again to imciertake the most la^nous of all tas^ — that of self 
exammataon, and to establish a tnbunsi, which may secure it m 
Its well-grounded claims, while it pronounces against all baseless 
assumptions and pretensions not m an arbitrary manne», but 
acconimg to its own eternal and unchangeable laws This tribunal 
IS aothmg *ess than the Crttteid Imestigatton of Pure Reason 
I do not mean by this a criticism of books and systems but a 
critical mquiry into the faculty of reason with reference to the 
cognitions to which it strives to attain mthotii the atd of espenence, 
in other words, the solution of the question ’legardmg the possibility 
or impossibility of Metaphysics, and the detenmnation of the 
ongin, as well as of the extent and limits of this science AH this 
must be done on the basis of principles 
This path — the only one now remaining—has been entered upon 
by me and I flatter myself that I have la this way discovered 
the cause of— and consequently the mode of removtpg — ^all the 
errors which have hitherto set reason at vanance with itself m 
the sphere of non-empincal thought I have not returned an 
evasive answer to the questions of reason by allegiag the inability 
and himtation of the faculties of the mind I have, on the contraiyj, 
eitamined them completely m the light 0* pnnaples, and, after 
having discovered the cause of the doubts and contradictions into 
which reason fell have solved them to its perfect satisfaction 
It IS true, these questions have not been solved as dogmatism m 
Its vain fancies and desires had expected, for it can only be satisfied 
by the exercise of magical arts and of these I have no knowledge 
But neither do these come within the compass of our mental 
powers and it was the duty of philosophy to destroy the illusions 
which had their ongin m misconceptions whatever darlmg hopes 
and valued expectations may be rained by its expUnations My 
chief aim m this work has been thoroughness, and I make bold to 
say that there is not a single metaphysical problem that does not 
find its solution or at least the key to its solution here Pure 
reason 13 a perfect unity and therefore if the pnnaple presented 
by it prove to be insufficient for the solution of even a single one 
of tho'!e questions to which the very nature of reason gives birth 
we must reject it, as we could not be perfectly ceitaia of its 
sufficiency in the case of the others 
While I say this I think I see upon the countenance of the reader 
signs of dissatisfaction mingle with contempt when he hears 
declarations which sound so boastful and extravagant, and yet 
they are beyond comparison more moderate than those advanced 
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by the commonest author of the commonest philosopl cal pn> 
gramme m which the dogmatist professes to demonstrate the simpie 
nature of the soul, or the necessity of a pnmal being Such a 
dogmatist promises to extend human knowledge beyond the 
I nuts of possible experience, while I humbly confess that this is 
completely bejond my power Instead of any such attempt I 
confine myself to tne examination of reason alone and its pure 
thought and I do not need to seek far for the sum total of ts 
cognition, because it has its seat in my own mind Besides common 
logic presents me with a complete and systematic catalogue of all 
the simple operations of reason and it is my task to answer the 
question how far reason can go without the material presented 
and the aid furnished by expenence 

So much for tire completeness and thoroughness necessary m 
the c’tecution of the present task The aims set before us are not 
arbitrarily proposed, but are imposed upon us by the nature of 
cogmtion Itself 

The above remarks relate to the mcdier of our cntical mquiry 
As regards the form, there are two indispensable conditions, which 
any one who undertakes so difficult a task as that of a critique 
of pure reason, is bound to fulfil These conditions are corttiude 
and dearness 

As regards certitude I have fully convinced myself that in this 
sphere of thought opinion is perfectly madmissible and that every 
thing which bears the least semblance of an hypothesis must be 
excluded as of no value m such discussions For it is a necessary 
condition of every cogmtion that is to be established upon a priori 
grounds that it shall be held to be absolutely necessary much 
more is this the case with an attempt to determme aU pure a 
prion cognition and to furnish the standard — and consequently 
an example — of all apodeictic philosophical) certitude Whether 
I have succeeded m what I professed to do it is for the reader to 
determme, it is the authors busmess merely to adduce grounds 
and reasons without determming what mfluence these ought to 
have on the mmd of his judges But, lest anjrthmg he may have 
said may become the innocent cause of doubt in their minds or 
tend to weaken the effect which his arguments might otherwise 
produce — ^he may be allowed to point out those passages which 
may occasion mistrust or difficulty, although these do not concern 
the main purpose of the present work He does this solely with 
the view of removing from xhe mmd of the reader any doubts 
which might affect tus judgment of the work as a whole, ana m 
regard to its ultunate aim 
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I know no invest gat ons more necessary for a fall msight mto 
the nature of the faculty which we call u^erstandmg and at the 
same time for the detennmation of the rules and "'imits of its use, 
than those undertaken m the second chapter of the Transcendentsd 
Analytic under the title of Deduction oj tke Pwe Conceptions cf 
the Undersiandtng and tliey have also cost me by far the greatest 
kbcur — ^labour wiiKh I hope, will not reman uncompensated 
The view there taken which goes somewhat deeply into the subject 
has two sides The one relates to the objects of the pure unde 
standing and is intended to demonstrate and to render compre- 
hensible the objectiie validity of its o pnon conceptions, and it 
foTns for this reason an essential part of the Cntque The othei 
considers the pure understandmg itself its possibility and its 
powers of cognition — ^that is from a subjective point of view 
and although this exposition is of great importance it does no 
belong essentially to the mam purpose of the work because the 
grand question is what and how much can reason and under 
standing apart from experience cogmze, and not, how is the 
factdfy ihoi^ht itself possible? As the latter is an inquiry into 
the cause of a given effect and has thus in it some semblance of 
an hypothesis (although as 1 shall show on another occasion, this 
IS really not the fact) it would seem that, in the present instance, 
I had allowed myself to enounce a mere opinion^ and that the 
reader must therefore be at liberty to bold a different optmon 
But I beg to remind him that if my subjective deduction does 
not produce in his mind the conviction of its certitude at which I 
aim^ the objective deduction with which alone he present work 
is properly concerned is m every respect satisfactory 
As regards clearness the reader has a right to demand in the 
first place discursive or logical dearness, that is, on the basis of 
conceptions, and, secondly, tntmttve or aesthetic dearness by 
means of intuitions that is by esamples or other inodes of dlustra 
tion tn conareto I have done what I could for the first land of 
intelhgibihty This was essential to my purpose and it thus 
became the acadental cause of my inability to do complete justice 
to the second requirement I have been almost always at a loss 
during the progress of this work how to settle this question 
Examples and dlustrations always appeared to me necessary, and, 
m the first sketch of the Cnitque naturally fell into their proper 
places But I very soon became aware of the magmtude of my 
task and the numerous problems with which I should be engaged 
and, as I perceived that this critical investigation would, even if 
delivered in the driest stdtdasitc manner, be far from being brief. 
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I found it unadvisable to enl&rgc it st.! more vith examples and 
explana ions which are necessary only from a pofidar point of 
view I was induced to take this course from the consideration 
also that the presert work is not intended for popular use, hat 
those devoted to saence do not require such helps although they 
are always acceptable and that they would have matenaliv 
interfered with my present purpose Abb6 Terrasson remarks 
with great justice that if we estimate the size of a work not from 
the number of its pages but from the time which we require to 
make ourselves master of it it may be said of many a book — that 
it would be tattch shorter tf t were not so short On tiie other hand 
as regards tae comprehensibility of a system of speculative cogmtion 
connected under a smgle pnnaple we may say with equal justice 
— many a book would have been much clearer if it liad not been 
ntended to be so very clear For explanations and examples 
and other helps to mtdligibility aid us m the comprehension of 
pcwts but they distract the attention dissipate the mental power 
of he reader and stand m the way of his fonmng a clear conc^ on 
of the whole as he cannot attam soon enough to a survey of the 
system and the colounng and embellishments bestowed upon it 
prevent his observing its articulation or organization — ^which is 
the most important consideration w’th him when he comes to 
judge of Its umty and stabihty 

The reader must naturally have a strong inducement to co 
operate with the present author if he has formed the intention of 
erecting a complete and solid edifice of metaphysical saence 
according to the plan now laid before him Metaphysics as here 
represented is the only saence which admits of completion — ^and 
with little labour, if it is united m a short time so that nothing 
will be left to future generations except the task of illustrating 
and applying it dtdacttcaUy For this saence is notbmg more than 
the inventory of all that is given us by ptere reason systematically 
arranged Notbmg can escape our notice for what reason produces 
from Itself cannot he concealed, but must be brought to the light 
by reason itself, so soon as we have discovered the common pTinapIe 
of the ideas we seek The perfect umty of this kmd of cogmtions 
which are based upon pare conceptions and aniniluenced by any 
empincal element or any pecidtar intmtion leading to determmate 
experience renders this completeness not only practicable but 
also necessary 

Tecum hab ta et nfirie quam sit tibi cur^a sttpellex ^ 


Persms. 
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Such a system of pure speculative reasooa 1 hope to be able to 
publish under the title of Metafhystc of Naturt * The content of 
this work (which will not be halt so long) will be very much ncher 
than that of the present Cnttque which has to discover the sources 
of this cognition and expose the conditions of its possibihty and 
at the same time to clear and level a fit foundation for the scaentific 
edifice In the present work, I look for the patient hearing and 
the impartiality of a m the other, for tne goodwill and 

assistance of a co-tabowef For, however complete the list of 
p^napUs for this system may be m the CnHqw, the correctness 
of the system requites that no deiuctd conceptions ^ould be absent 
These cannot be presented a pvm bat must be gradually dis 
covered and while the synthesis of conceptions fms been fully 
exhausted m tne Cnttqv^, it is necessary that m the proposed 
work the same should be the case vnth their mudysts But this 
wjj] be rather an amusement than a labour 

‘ In Gontiddbstisction to the Metapkysic oj Etkuf This work was nevec 
published See page 476 — Tf 
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Wboithe,e the treatment oi that portion o*" our knowledge which 
lies within the province of pure reason, advances with that un 
deviating certainty which charactenzes the progress of science we 
shall be at no loss to determine If we Pnd those who are engaged 
m metaphysical pursuits unable to come to an understanding as 
to the method which they ought to follow, if we find thcoij after 
the most elaborate preparations, invanably brought to a stand 
before the goal is reached, and compeDed to retrace th^tr steps 
and stnke into fresh paths we may then feel quite sure that they 
are JEar irosci having attained to the certainty of scientific progress, 
and may rather be said to be merely groping about in the dark. 
In these arcumstanoes we shall render an important service to 
reason if we succeed in simply indicating the path along which it 
must travel in order to amve at any results — even if it should be 
found necessary to abandon many of those aims which without 
reflection, have been proposed for its attamment 

That Legu has advanced in this sure course, even from the 
earliest times is apparent from the fact that, since Anstotle it 
has been unable to advance a step, and thus to all appearance has 
reached its completion For, if some of the modems have thought 
to enlarge its domain by introducing psychological discussions on 
the mental faculties such as imagination and wit metaphysical 
discussions on the ongm of knowledge and the different tmds of 
certitude accordmg to the difference of the objects (Idealism 
Scepticism, and so on) or asiikropalogical discussions on prejudices 
their caus^ and remedies this attempt, on the part of these authors, 
only shovre their ignorance of the pe^ar nature of logical sacnce 
We do not enlarge but disfigure the saences when we lose sight 
of thor respective hmits and allow them to run into one another 
Now logic IS enclosed withm limits winch adimt of perfectly clear 
deSmtioa, it is a science which has for its object nothing but the 
exposition and proof of the formed laws of all thought whether it 
be a fnon or empincad, whatever be its origin or its object, and 
whatever the difficulties — natural or accidentaJ—which it encounters 
in the human mmd 

The early success of logic must be attributed exdusively to the 

8 
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naiTDwness of its fidd in which abstraction may, or latner must, 
be made of all the objects cognition with their chaiactenstic 
distinctions and m which the understanding has only to deal with 
Itself and with its own forms It is, obviouslj a much more 
difficult task for reason to stnke in o the sure path of saence 
where It has to deal not simply with itself but with objects external 
to itseli Hence logic is properly only a propaedeultc — forms, as 
it were the vestibule of the sciences and while it is necessary to 
enable us to form a correct judgment with regara to the vanous 
branches of knowledge, still the acquisition of real, substantive 
knowledge is to be sought only m the sciences properly so called 
that IS, in the objective sciences 

Now these saenoes if they can be termed raitonal at all, must 
contain elements of a priori cognition, and this cognition may 
stand in a two fold relation to its object Either it may have to 
determine the conception of the object — ^which must be supplied 
extraneously, or it may have to establish lij reality The former 
is tkeoreiteal the latter practical, rational cogmtion In both the 
pure or a pnon element must be treated first and must be carefully 
distmguished from tluit which is supplied from other sources 
Any other method can only lead to irremediable confusion 

Matkematics and Physics are the two theoretical sciences whici* 
have to determine their objects a pnon The former is purely 
a pnon the latter is partially so but is also dependent on other 
sources of cogniuon 

In the eariiest tunes of whidi history affords us any record 
Maihematics had already entered on the sure course of science 
among that wonderful nation, the Greeks Stiff it is not to be 
supposed that it was as easy for this science to stnke into or 
rather to construct for itself that roj^al road as it was for logic 
rn which reason has only to deal with itself On the contrary I 
believe that it must have remained long — chiefly among the 
Egyptians — the stage of blind groping ^ter its true aims and 
destination and that it was revolutionized by the happy idea of 
one man who struck out and determined for all time the path 
which this science must follow, and which admits of an indefinite 
advanrament The history of this intellectual revolution — ^much 
more important in its results than the discoveiy of the passage 
round the celebrated Cape of Good Hope— and of its author 
has not been preserved But Diogenes Laertius m naming the 
supposed discoverer of some of the simplest dements of geometrical 
demonstrationr— elements which, according to the ordinary opinion 
do not even require to be proved — ^makes it apparent that the 
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changje mtrodaced by the hist ind cation of this new path must 
have seemed of the utmost importance to the mathematicians of 
that age and it has thus been secured against the chance of oblivion 
A new light must have 'flashed on the mind of the first man {Thales 
or whatever may have been his name) who demonstrated the 
properties of uhe isosceles tnangle For he found that it ivas not 
sufficient to meditate on the figure as it lay before his eyes or 
the conception of it as it emsted in his mind and thus endeavour 
to get at the knowledge of its propierties but that it was necessary 
to produce these properties, as it were, by a positiie a pnon 
construction and that m order to arrive with certainty at a pnon 
coelution he must not attribute to the object any other properties 
than those which necessarily followed from that whidi he had 
himself in accordance with his conception placed m the object 
A much longer penod elapsed before Physics entered on the 
highway of saence For it is only about a century and a half 
since the wise Bacon gave a new direction to physical studies or 
rather — as others were already on the nght track — imparted fresh 
vigour to the pursmt of this new direction Here too as in the 
case of matliematics we find evidence of a rapid mtellectoal 
revolution In the remarks which follow I shall confine myself 
to the emptneal side of natural science 
When Galilei expenmented with balls of a definite weight on 
the mdmed plane when Torricelli caused the air to sustain a 
weight which he had calculated beforehand to be equal to that of 
a definite column of water, or when Stahl at a later penod 
cranverted metals into lime and reconverted hme mto metal bv 
the addition and subtraction of certam elements ^ a light broke 
upon all natural philosophers They learned that reason only 
perceives that whidi it produces afte” its own design that it must 
not be content to follow as it were m the leadmg stnngs of nature 
but must proceed in advance with principles of judgment according 
to unvarying laws and compel nature to reply to its questions 
For acadentaJ observations made according to no preconceived 
plan cannot be united under a necessary law But it is this that 
reason seeks for and reqmres It is only the prmciples of reajson 
which can give to concordant phenomena the validity of laws, 
and It IS only when experiment is directed by these rational pnn 
aples that it can have any real utility Reason must approach 
nature with the view indeed of receivmg mforraation from it 
not however m the character of a pupil who hstens to all that 

I do not here follow with exactness the history of the experimental method, 
of which indeed the first steps are involved m some obscimtv 
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his master chooses to tell him but m that of a judge who compels 
tne witnesses to reply to those questions which he himself thinks 
fit to propose To this single idea must the revolution be ascnbed 
by which after groping in the dark for so many centuries natural 
saence was at length conducted mto the path of certain progress 

We come now to Metaphysics a purely speculative saence 
which occupies a completely isolated position and is entirely 
mdependent of the teachings of experience It deals with mere 
conceptions — ^not like mathematics wa h conceptions applied to 
mtuition — and m it reason is the pupil of itsdf alone It is the 
oldest of the saences and would still survive even if all the rest 
were swallowed up m the abyss of an aU-destroymg barbansm 
But it has not yet had the good fortune to attam to the sure 
scientific method This will be apparent, if we apply the tests 
which we proposed at the outset We find that reason perpetually 
comes to a stand when it attempts to gam a pnon the perception 
even of those laws which the most common experience confirms 
We find It compelled to retrace its steps in innumerable instances 
and to abandon the path on which it had entered because this 
does not lead to the desired result We find, too that those who 
are engaged in metaphysical pursuits are far from being able to 
agree among themselveSj but that on the contra’y this saence 
appears to furnish an arena speaally adapted for the display of 
sLll or the exercise of strength m mock-contests — field m which 
no combatant ever yet succeeded m gammg an inch of ground 
in which at least no victory was ever yet crowned with permanent 
possession. 

This leads us to mquire why it is that m metaphvsics the sure 
path of science has not hitherto been found Shall we suppose 
that It IS impossible to discover it? Why then should nature have 
nsited our reason with restless aspuations after it as if it were 
one of our weightiest concerns? Nay more how httle cause 
should we have to place confidence m our leason if it abandons 
us in a matter about which most of all we desire to know the 
truth — and not only so, but even allures us to the pursuit of vam 
phantoms, only to betray us m the end ? Or if the path has only 
hitherto been missed what mdications do we possess to guide us 
m a renewed mvestigation, and to enable us to hope for greater 
success than has fallen to the lot of our predecessors? 

It appears to me that the examples of mathematics and natural 
philosophy which as we have seen were brought into their present 
condition by a sudden revolution, are sufficiently remarkable to 
fix our attention <hi the essential arcumstances of the change which 
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has proved so advantageous to them and to induce us to make the 
expenment of imitating them so far as he analogy which as 
rational sciences, they bear to metaphysics may permit It has 
hitherto been assumed that our cogmtion must conform to the 
objects but all attempts to ascertain anything about these objects 
a prion by means of conceptions and thus to extend the range oi 
our knowledge have been rendered abortive by this assumption 
Let us then maJke the expenment whether we may not be more 
successful in metaphysics, if we assume that the objects must 
conform to our cognition This appears at all events to accord 
better with the possibility of our gainiag the end we lu\e m view 
that is to say of amvmg at the cogmtion of objects a prion of 
determining something with respect to these objects, before they 
are given to us We here propose to do just wnat Copesnicus 
did in attempting to explain the celestial movements When he 
found that he could m^e no progress by assuming that all the 
heavenly bodies revolved round the spectator, he reversed the 
process and tned tne experiment of assuming that the spectator 
revolved wlnle the stars remained at rest We may make the 
same t^xpenment with regard to the intuition of objects If the 
intuition must conform to the nature of the objects I do not see 
how we can know anything of them a pnon If, on the other 
hand the object conforms to the nature of our faculty of intuition 
I can then easily conceive the possibihty of such an a pnon know 
ledg" Now as I cannot rest in the mere intuitions, but — if they 
are to become cognitions — ^must refer them as rtpresmioitons to 
something as lAject, and must determine the latter by means of 
the former here again there are two courses open to me Either, 
first I ma^ assume that the umcep ions, by which I effect this 
determination, conform to the object — and m this case I am 
reduced to the saim. perplexity as before or secondly, I may assume 
that the objects, or, which is the same thing that enpmence, an 
whidi alone as given objects they are cogmzed conform to my 
conceptions — ^and then I am at no loss how to proceed Por 
experience itself is a mode of oogpitioa. which requires under 
standing Before objects are given to me that is, a pnin't, I mubt 
presuppose m myself laws of the understanding which are expressed 
in conceptions a pnon To these conceptions then, all the objects 
of expenence must necessanly conform Now there are objects 
which reason thvr^ and that necessanly but which cannot be 
given m expenence or, at least cannot be given so as reason 
thinks theou The attempt to think these objects wiS hereafter 
furnish an excellent test of the new method of thought whidt we 
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have adopted^ aad which is based on the pnne pie that we only 
cognize in things a prton that which we oursCives place m the-n ^ 
This attempt succeeds as well as we could desue, and promises 
to metaphysics in its first part — ^that is where it is occupied with 
conceptions a pnon of winch the corresponding objects may be 
given m experience — ^the certain course of saence For by this 
new method we are enabled perfectly to explam the possib lity of 
a pnmt cogmfaon and what is more to demonstrate satisfactonly 
tlm laws which he a pnon at the foundation of nature as the sum 
of the objects of experience — ^neither of which was possible according 
to the procedure hitherto followed But from this deduction of 
the faculty of a pnon cogmtion in the first part of metaphysics 
we derive a su'pnsing result and one which to all appearance, 
militates against the great end of metaphysics as treated in the 
second part For we come to the conclusion that our faculty of 
cogiution is unable to transcend the limits of possible expenence 
and yet this is preasely the most essential object of this sc ence 
The estimate of our rational cognition a pnon at which we amve 
is that it has only to do with phenomena, and that things m them 
selves while possessing a real existence, he beyond its sphere 
Here we are enabled to put the justice of this estimate to the test 
For that which of necessity impels us to transcend the limits of 
experience and of all phenomena, is the tmarndtUoned which reason 
absolutely requires in things as they are m themselves, m order 
to complete the senes of conditions Now, if it appears that 
when on the one hand we assume that our cognition conforms to 
Its objects as things in themselves &ie unconditioned cannot be 
bought wtthovi coniradtehon and that when, on the other hand, 
we assume that our representation of things as they are given to 
us does not conform to these things as are m themselves, 
but that these objects, as phenomena conform to our mode of 
representation, the contradiction disappears we shall then be 
This methnd a^cordingty which we have borrowed frora the natural 
philosopher con<asts in seeking for the elements of pore reason in that vhich 
aimits of confirmation or cfuitUton by acpmment \ow the propositions of 
pure reason especially when they transcend the limits of possible expenence 
do not admit of our makmg any experiment with their oojeefs as m natural 
science Henoe, with regard to those conceptions and prnnctples which we 
assume a pnon our only course will be to view them from two 
ndes We must regard one and the same conception on the one kand m 
relation to expenence as an object of the senses and of the understanding 
on the other kand in relation to reason isolated and transcending the limits ^ 
experience as an object of mere thought Now if we find that when we 
regard thinffl from this double point of view the result is m harmcaiy with 
the principle of pure reason but that when we regard them from a single 
pomt of view reason is mvclved m self-contradiction then the expenment 
uih establish the ooirecteess of this distinction 
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convinced of the trath of that wh ch we began by assunung for 
the sake of espenment we mav look upon it as established that 
the unconditioned does not he in things as we know them^ o’' as 
they are given to us, but in things as they are in themselves, 
beyond the range of our cognition.*- 

But after we have thus denied the power of speculative reason 
to moke any progress m the sphere of the supersensible it sfail 
remains for our consideration whether data do not exist in pradteal 
-cognition, which may enable us to determine the ranscendent 
conception of the unconditioned, to nse beyond the hraits of all 
possible expenence from a pradteal point of view and tnus to 
satisfy the great ends of metaphysics Speculative reason has 
thus at least, made room for sudi an extension of our knowledge 
and, if it must leave this space vacant still it does not rob us of 
the liberty to fill it up, if we can by means of practical data — ^nay, 
it even cii^enges us to make the attempt ® 

This attempt to introduce a complete revolution in the procedure 
of metaphysics, after the example of the Geometricians and Natural 
Philosophers constitutes the aim of the Cnttque of Pure Speadaitve 
Reason It is a treatise on the method to be fbllo-wed, not a 
system of the saence itself But at the same tune it marks out 
and defines both the external boundanes and the mtemal structure 
of this saence For pure speculative reason has this pecuhanty 
that m choosing the various objects of thought, it is able to define 
the limits of its own faculties and even to give a complete 
enumeration of the posable modes of proposing problems to 
Itself, and thus to sketch out the entire system of metapayacs 
For on the one nand in cognitirn a pnon, nothing must be 

‘This «xpenmeai (A pure reasQii iias a great dnuladtv to that of tbe 
Ciewtsis wticb. they teem the experuoent of reAuet on or more tisuaUv 
tbe sjmt&e(u process The jmelysis of the metaphysicua separates pare 
co^tioa a into -two heterofeneovts elemeats -viz the coamtum of 

thin^ as phenomeua aad of things la themselves, DvtUdus oornmnes these 
again into hamony mth the necessary rational idea of ^ noconditlooed, 
and finds that this harmony never results except tliroai^ the above dLtmetion, 
-which 1$ therefore ccnclnded to he just. 

So the central laws of the movemeats of the heavenly liodies established 
the troth of that which Copermeus at first assumed only as a hTOothesis 
and, at the same time, brought to light that invisible force (Newtomaa 
sttractionj which holds the vmi-verse together The iaffer would have 
remained for ever usdiscoversd if Copeimcus had not ventured on the 
expenmeat — contrary to the senses but still just — of looking tor the observed 
movements not m the heavenly bodies bat m the spectator In this Preface 
I treat the new metaphysical method as a hypothesis with the view- of rendering 
apparent the attempts at such a change of method which ace always 
hypothetical But in the Crtitpte itself It -will be demonstrated, not hypo 
ihetically but apodesctically feom the nature of our nepresenitations of space 
and -time and from the (demeatary oocoeptions of the understanding 
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&tteibuted to the objects bnt what the +h nlong Eubject denvcs 
from Itself and, on the other hand, reason is m regard to the 
prmciples of cognition a perfectly distinct, independent um y in 
which as m an organi7ed body every member exists for the sake 
of the others, and all for the sake of each so that no principle can 
be viewed, with safety m one relationship unless it is at the 
same time viewed m r lation to the totd use of cure rea on 
Hence too metaphysics has this singular advantage — ^an advantage 
which falls to the lot of no other science which has to do with 
objects — ^that, if once it is conducted into the sure path of science 
by means of this cnticism it can then take m the whole sphere of 
Its cognitions, and can thus complete its work, and leave it for the 
use of posterity, as a Capital which can never receive fresh accessions 
For metaphysics has to deal only with principles and with the 
hmitations of its own employment as determined by these pnnciples 
To this perfection it is, therefore, bound, as he fundamental 
saence to attain, ai d to it the maxim may justly be applied 

^il actum rsputaus si quid supe esset agendum 

But, it Will be asked what kind of a treasure is this that we 
propose to bequeath to postenty? What is the real value of this 
system of metaphysics punSed by cntiasm and thereby reduced 
to a permanent condition? A cursory view of the present work 
will lead to the supposition that its use is merely negative that it 
only serves to warn us against venturing with speculative reason 
beyond the limits of expenenoe This is m fact its primary use 
But this at once assumes a positive value when we observe that 
the prmciples with which speculative reason endeavours to transcend 
Its limits, lead inevitably not to the extension but to the contraction 
of the use of reason inasmuch as they threaten to extend the 
hmits of sensibility, which is thmr proper sphere, over the entire 
realm of thought and thus to supplant the pure (practical) use of 
reason So far, then as this cnticism is occupied m confining 
speculative reason withm its proper bounds it is only negative 
but inasmuch as it thereby, at the same time removes an obstacle 
which impedes and even threatens to destroy the use of practical 
reason it possesses a positive and very important value Li order 
to admit this, we have only to be convinced that there is an 
absolutely necessary use of pure reason — ^the moral use — which 
It mevitably transcends the hmits of sensibihty without the aid 
of speculation, requiring only to be insured against the effects of 
a speculation which would involve it m contradiction with itself 
To deny the positive advantage of the service which this criticism 
C9»9 
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lenders us would be as absurd os to maintam tlut the system oi 
police IS productive of no positive benefit, since its mam business 
IS to prevent the violence which citizen has to apprehend from 
citizen tnat so each may pursue his vocation in peace and security 
Tnat space and time are only forms of sensible intuition and hence 
are only conditions of the existence of thmgs as phenomena that 
moieover we have no conceptions of the understanding and, 
consequently no elements for the cognition of things except m 
so far as a corresponding intuition can be given to fhese concep- 
tions that acco’"dmgly we can have no cognition of ea object, 
as a thing m itseif but only as an object of sensible mtuition, 
that IS as phenomenon — all this is proved in the Analvtical part 
of the Cnttque and from this the limitation of all possible specula 
tive cogmtion to the mere objects of expertence, follows as a 
necessary result At ‘■he same time it must be carefuEy borne 
m mind that while we surrender the power of cogn% mg, we stiE 
reserve the power of thinking objects as things in themselves^ 
For otherwise we should require to affirm the existence of an 
appearance without somethmg that appears — ^which would be 
absurd Now let us suppose, for a moment that we had not 
undertaken this cnticisin and, accordmgly had not drawn the 
necessary distmction between things as objects of experience 
and thi^s as they are m themselves The principle of causality, 
and by consequence the mechanism of nature as determined by 
causality would then have absolute vahdity m relation to aE 
things as efiiaent causes I should then be unable to assert 
with regard to one and the same bemg, e g the human soul that 
its will IS free and yet at the same time, subject to natural 
necessity that is not free without faUmg into a palpable 
contradiction for in both propositions I should take the soul 
m the same stgnificaiton as a thing in general, as a thmg m itself 
— as, without previous cntiasra, I could not but take it Suppose 
now, on the other hand, that we have undertaken this cntictsm, 
and have learnt that an object may be taken m two senses first 
as a phenomenon secondly, as a tmng in itself, and that according 

^ In oKler to cogmie sn oliject I must be sble to prove its possibihty 
either from its reality as attested by eicpetience or a pnort by means of 
reason But I can thmk what I please provided only 1 do not contradict 
myself, that is provided m/ conception is a possible thought, thou^ 1 may 
be unable to answer for the existence of a ccniesponding object m the sum 
of i^sibihties But soonethiag more is reqvured before 1 can attnbute to 
such a conc^tion objective ■validity that is real possibility — the other 
possibility being merely logical We are not however confined to theoretical 
sources of cogmtion for the means of satisfying this additional reQuicenueiit 
bat may denve them from practical sources 
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to the deduction o the conceptions of the understanding the 
pnnapie of causahty has reference onlv to vhmgs m the first sense 
We then see how it does not involve any contradiction to assert 
on the one hand that the will, in the phenomenal sphere — ar 
VI ible action, is necessanly obedient to tlie law of nature, and in 
so far not free and, on the other hand, that as belonging to a thmg 
m itself, it is not subject to that law, and, accordingly, is free 
Now it IS ■hrue that I cannot by means of speculative reason and 
still less by empirical observation cogmse my soul as a thing m 
itself and consequently cannot cognize liberty as the prooerty of 
a being to whith I ascribe effects in the world of sense For to 
do so, I must cognize this being as existing, and yet not in time 
which — ^since I cannot support my conception by any intuition— 15 
impossible At the same time while I cannot eo^mse I can 
quite well tJmh freedom that is to say, my reoresentation of it 
involves at least no contradiction if we bear in mind the cntical 
distinction of the two modes of representation (the sensible and 
the mtellectual) and the consequent limitation of the conceptions 
of the pure understanding, and of the pnnaples which flow from 
them Suppose now that morahty necessanly presupposed liberty 
in the stnetest sense as a property of our will suppose that reason 
contained certain practical, original pnnaples a fnon, which were 
absdntely impossible without this presupposition, and suppose, 
at the same tune, tnat speculative reason had prov^ that liberty 
was incapable of being thought at all It would then follow that 
the moral presupposition must give way to tne speculative affinna 
tion the opposite of which involves an obnous contradiction and 
tliat libsriy and, with it, morahty must yield to the meduansm of 
nature j for the negation of morahty involves no contradiction, 
except on the presupposition of liberty Now morahty does not 
require the speculative cognition of liberty it is enough that I can 
thmk it, that its conception mvolves no contradiction, that it 
does not interfere with the mechanism of nature But even this 
requirement we could not satisfy, if we had not learnt the two 
fold sense m which things may be taken, and it is only in this 
way that the doc+rme of aiordzty and the doctrine of nature are 
confined within their proper limits For this result, them, we are 
indebted to a crifaasm which warns us of our unavoidable ignorance 
with regard to things m themselves, and estabhshes the necessary 
limitation of our theoretical oogniiton to mete phenomena. 

The positive value of the critical prmciples of pure reason m 
relation to the conception of Sod and of the stmf& naiure of the 
soul admits of a similar exemplification, but on this pomt I shaJI 
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not dwell I cannot even make the assumption — as the piactical 
interests of moialitjr requi e — of God Freedom, and Iirmortai ty, 
il I do not depri’t’e speculative reason of its pretensions to transcen 
dent insist For to amve at these it must make use of pnnc pies 
which in fact, extend oruv to the objects of possible experience 
and which cannot be applied to objects beyond this sphere without 
converting them into phenomena, and thus rendering the practical 
extension of pure reason impossible I must tlierefore abolish 
knowledge f to makv. room for helvif The dogmatism of met-iphys cs 
that IS, pr sumption that it is possible to advance in me t ^^hysics 
Without previous criticism is the true source of the unbelief (always 
dogmatic) which nuhtates against morahty 

Thus while it may be no very difficult task to bequeath a legacy 
to posterity, in the shape of a system of metaphysics cons ructed 
m accordance with the Critique of Pure Season still the value of 
such a bequest is not to be deprecated It will render an important 
service to reason, by substituting the certainty of scentific method 
for that random groping after results without the guidance of 
pnnaples, which has hiAerto charactenzed the pursuit of meua 
physical studies It will render an important service to the 
inquirmg mind of youth by leading the student to apply his powers 
to the cultivation of genuine science instead or wasting them, as 
at present on speculaticais which can never lead to any result 
or on the idle attempt to invent new ideas and opinions But 
above all it will confer an mestoiable benefit on morality and 
religion, by showmg that all the objections urged against them 
may be silenced for ever by the Socratjo method that is to say 
fay proving the ignorance of the objector For as the world has 
never been, and no doubt, never will be, without a system of 
metaphysics of one kind or another, it is the highest and weightiest 
concern of philosophy to render it powerless for harm, by dosmg 
up the sources of error 

This important change in the field of the sciences, this loss of its 
fanaed possessions, to which speculative reason must submit, 
does not prove m any waj detrimental to the general interests of 
humanity The advantages which the world has derived from 
the teachings of pure reason are not at all unpaired The loss 
falls, m its whole extent on the monopoly of the schools but does 
not m the slightest degree touch the interesds of maniaad 1 
appeal to the most obstinate dogmatist whether the proof of the 
contmued existence of the soul after death, derived from the 
simplicity of Its substance of the freedom of the will in opposition 
to the general mechanism of nature, drawn from the subtle but 
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impotent distinction of subjective and objecttve practical necessity 
or of the existence of God deduced from the csonception of an «»f 
«ai!MSi»MMm“the contingency of the cnangeabie, and the necessjty 
of a pnire rao% er has ever been able to pai>s beyond Hie hmite of 
the schools,, to penetrate the pubhc mind or to exerase the slightest 
influence on its convictions It must be admitted that this has 
not been the case and that owing to the unf tness of the common 
understanding for such subtle speculations it can never be expectpu 
to take place On the contrary it is plain that ike hope of a jvhart 
U/e arises from the feehng, wfaicn exists in the breast of every man, 
that the temporal is inadequate to meet and satisfv the demands 
of his nature In like manner it cannot be doubted that the 
dear exhibition of duhes jn opposition to ali the claims of inchna 
tion gnes nse to the conscousness of freedam and that the 
glorious order beauty and providential care, everywhere displayed 
m natu e give nse to the belief m a wise and great Author of the 
Universe buch is the genesis of these general convictions of man 
kind, so far as they depend on ratioiw grounds, and this public 
propeitv not only remains undisturbed, but is even raised to greater 
importance, by the doctrine that the schools have no nght to 
arrogate to themselves a more profound insist into a matter of 
general human concemineist, than that to which the great mass of 
men ever held fay us in Hie lughest estimation, can without difficulty 
attain, and that the "schools should therefore confine themselves 
to the elaboration of these universally comprehensible, and, from 
a moral point of view ampi) satisfactory proofs The change 
therefore, affects only the arrogant pretensions of the schools 
which would gladly retain m their own exdusive possession, the 
key to the truths which they impart to the pubhc 

Quod siecum nescit solas vult scire viden 

At the same time it does not deprive the speculative phflosopher 
of his just title to be the sole depositor of a saence which benefits 
the public without its knowledge — ^I mean, the Cnti^ue of Pure 
Reason This can never become popular and, indeed has no 
occasion to be so for fine «pun arguments m favour of useful 
truths make just as little impression on tlie public miad as the 
equally subtle objections brought against these truths- On the 
other hand, since both laevitamy force themselves on every man 
who rises to the height of speculation, it becomes the manifest 
duty of the schools to enter upon a thorough investigation of the 
rights of speculative reason, and Hias to prevent the scandal whidi 
metaphysical controversies are sure sooner or later, to cause even 
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to the masses It s only oy csitiosm that metaphysicians (and, 
as such, theologians too) can be saved from these control ersies 
and from the consequent perversion of their doctnnes Cnti^ism 
alone can stnke a blow at the toor of Materialism Fatalism, 
Atneism, Free thinking, Fanaticism and Superstition, which a’le 
universally injunous-^s well as of Idealism and Scepticism, 
which are dangerous to the schools but can scarcely pass over to 
the public If governments think proper to interfere with the 
affairs of the learned it would be more consistent with a wise 
regard for the interests of saence as well as for tiiosc or society, 
to favour a criticism of this kind, by which alone the labours of 
reason can be established on a &rm basis, than to support the 
ndiculous despotism of the schools which raise a loud cry of 
danger to the public over the destruction of cobwebs of which 
the public has never taken any notice, and the loss of which, 
therrfore it can never feci 

Hus critical science is not opposed to the dogntattc procedure 
of reason in pure cognition, for pure cognition must always be 
dogmatic that is, must rest on stnet demonstration from sure 
pnnaples a -pnort — but to dogmatism that is, to the presumption 
that it JS possible to make any progress with a pure cognition, 
derived from (philosophical) conceptions, according to the principles 
which reason has long been in the habit of emplojing — without 
first inquiring m what way and by what right reason has come 
mto the possession of these prmciples Dogmatisni is thus the 
dogmatic prowdure of pure reason mthout premous enttasm of 
tis own powers, and m opposing this procedure, we must not he 
supposed to lend any countenance to that loquacious shallowness 
which arrogates to itself the name of populanty, nor yet to 
sceptidsm, which makes short work with the whole science of 
metaphysics On the contrary, our cntiasm is the necessary 
preparation for a thoroughly scientific system of metaphysics, 
which must perform its task entirely a -pnon to the complete 
satisfaction of speculative reason and must therdore, be treated, 
not popularly but scholastically In carrying out the nlan which 
the Cnhque presaibes, that is, m the future system of meta 
physics, we must have recourse to the stnet method of the celebrated 
■VVoir the greatest of all dogmatic philosophers He was the 
first to point out the necessity of estabhshing fixed pnnaples of 
clearly defining our conceptions and of subjecting our dernonstra 
tions to the most severe sarutiay instead of rashly jumping at 
conclusions The example which he set served to awaken that 
spmt of profound and thorough investigation which is not yet 
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ex net m Germany He would iiave been peculiarly well fitted 
to give a truly scjentifie character to metaphysical studies, had it 
occurred to him to prepare the field by a cntiasm oi the organum 
that IS, of pure reason itself That he faded to perceive the necessity 
of such a procedure must be ascribed to the dogmatic mode of 
thought which charactenred his ag* and on this point the philo 
sojdiers of an, time as we I as all previous times have nothing 
to reproach each oJier with Those who reject at once the 
method of Wox.P and of the Critique of Purs Reason can have 
no other aim but to shake off the fetters of science to change 
labour into sport, certainty into opinion and philosophy into 
philodoxy 

In tLs second edtkon 1 have endeavoured as far as possible, 
to remove the difficultiet, and obscunty which without fault of 
mine perhaps have given nse to many nusconc^tions ev^ among 
acute thinkers la the propositions themselves, and in the 
demonstmtions by which they are supported, as well as m the form 
and the entire plan of the work, 1 have found nothing to alter 
which must be attributed partly to the long examination to which 
I had subjected the whole before offering rt to the public, and partly 
to the nature or the case For pure speculanve reason is an 
organic structure m which there is nothing isolated or independent, 
but every smgle part is essential to all the rest, emd hence, the 
sh^htest imperfection whether defect or positive error could not 
fail to betray itself in use I venture, fimther to hope, that this 
system will mamtam the same unalterable character for the future 
I am led to entertain this confidence not by vanity, but by the 
evidence which the equality of the result affords when we proceed 
first from the simplest elements up to the complete whole of pure 
reason, and then, backwards from the whole to each individual 
part We find that the attempt to make the slightest alteration, 
in any part leads inevitably to contradictions not merely m this 
system but m human reason itself At the same tune, there is 
still roach room for improvement m the exposition of the doctrines 
contained in this work In the present edition I have endeavoured 
to remove misapprehensions of the aesthetical part, especially 
with regard to the conception of Time to dear away the obscunty 
which has been found in the deduction of the conceptions of the 
understanding to suf^ly the supposed want of sufficient evidence 
m the demonstration of the pnnciples of the pure understanding, 
and lastly, to obviate the misunderstanding of the paralogisms 
which immediately precede the Rational Psychology Beyond this 
point—the end of second Mam Division of the Transcendental 
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D alectic I have not extended my alterations/ partly from want 
of time, and partly because I am not aware that any portion of 
the remamder has given nse to miscocceptionb among intelhgent 
and anpaxtml cntics, -whoni I do not here mention with that 
praise which is their due but who will find that their suggestions 
have been attended to in the work itself 

The only additioa properly so caMod — aad that only in the method cii 
proof" which I ha^e ma4it m the present edition, consists oi a sew refutation 
of psychological Idtaltspi and a stnct d^onsteatioo— the only one possible 
as 1 b^ve— of the objective raali ty of external intuition However hamuess 
IdeaUsia may he oonsidered—^thouidi m reality it is sot so — in regard to 
the esaestial esi^ of metaphysics It must stU) remam a scandal to philosophy 
and to the gessral human reason to be obhged to assume, as as article of 
mere beh^ the existence of tbmgs eztmiai o ourselves (from which yet we 
derive the wh^ matenal of oognition even for the internal sense} and not 
to be able to oppose a satisfactory proof toanyonewhomay call it m qaeatton 
As there u some obscurity of expression m the demonstration as it stands in 
the text 1 propose to alter the passage m question as follows But this 
permanent cannot be an intutlon in me For ad tae determining grounds 
of my existence which can be found in me are representations and as such 
do themselves require a permanent distmct from them which may deteitmne 
my existence in ration to their changes that is my existence m time 
wherein they change. It may probably he urged m opposition to this 
proof that after au J am only ocmcitms munediately of that which is in 
me that is of my ftprsseHtalKm of external things and that consequently 
it must always remain uncertain whether anjimng corresponding to this 
representation does or does not exist externally to me. But J am conscious 
through internal ej!per%en<x of my esisteTtee in, Urns (consequently also of the 
detecminabihty of the former m the latter) and that is more than the sample 
consciousness of my representation It is in fact the same as the em/^ruAl 
cMisciovsness of *ny ixisttnoe which can tmly be detenmned vn rdauon to 
something which while connected with my existence is external to me This 
consciousness of my existence in time is therefore, identical with the oonstnous 
ness of a relation to something external to me and it is therefore, experience 
not fiction sense not mtagiimtion which inseparably connects the externa! 
with my internal sense For the external sense is in itself the relatum of 
intuition to somethin*' ml external to me and the reahty of this gomething 
as cpposed to the mere imagination of it rests solely on its inseparable 
connection with intemal experience as the condition of Its possibility If 
with the iwtelleetml eottsohousness tsi my existence, in the representation f tm 
which aocompanies all my judgments and all the operations of my under 
standing I could at the same tune connect a determination of my existence 
by t tfiwfwn then the consaoasness of a relation to something 

este-naJ to me would not be necessary Bat the intemal mtuipoa in which 
alone my existence can be deternuned though preceded by that purely 
inteUectuai cansciousness is itself sensible and att^hed to the ccmditim of 
time Hence this determination of my existeaoe and consequently my 
internal expeneace itself must depend on something permanent which is not 
in me which can be therefore, omy in something external to me to winch I 
must look upon myself as being related Thus the reality of the external 
sense is necessarily connected with that of die mteraal m order to toe 
possibihtv of espenenoe in general that is I am just as certainly conacious 
that there are things external to me related to my sense as I am that I myself 
exist as determiiied m time But in order to asceitam to what given intuitions 
obiects extsmai to me really correspond in other words what intuitloiis 
belong to the external sense and not to imagmatioa I must have wcourse la 
every parHcnlar case to those rules according to which expacioiioe m general 
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In attempt ng to rende the espositioa of nay views as intelhgible 
as possible I have been compelled to leave out or abndge vanous 
passages which were not cs$ent-al to the comple eaess of the 
work but which many readers might consider useful in other 
respects, and might be unwilling to miss This tnfhng loss, which 
could not be avoided without swelling the book beyond due hnats 
may be supplied at the pleasure of the reader, by a comparison 
vnth ihe first ed tion and will I hope, be more than compensated 
for by the greater clearness of the exposition as it now stands 

I have observed with pleasure and thankfulness in the pages 
of vanoas reviews and treatises that the spmt of profound and 
thorough mvestjgatimi is not extinct m Germany though it may 
have Often overborne and silenced for a time by the fashiouabfo 
tone of a licence m thinking, which gives itself the airs of genius — 
and that the dilEculties which beset the paths of Cnticism have 
not p’-evented energetic and acute thinkers from making honselves 
masters of the science of pure reason to which these paths conduct 
— a saence which is not popular, but scholastic m its character, 
and which alone can hops fo’" a lasting existence or possess an 
abiding value To these deserving men who so happily combine 
profundity of view with a talent for luad exposition — a talent 
which I myself am not conscious of possessmg— I 'eave the task 
of remoi mg any obscuniy which may still adhere to the statement 
of my doctrines For, m this case the danger is not tha of being 
refuted but of being misunderstood For my own part I must 
henceforward abstain from cortroversy, alJiough I shall carefully 
attend to suggestions whether from fnends or adversaries, 
which may be of use m the future elaboration of the system of 
this Propaedeutic As dunng these labours I have advanced 
pjretty far m yeais — this month I reach my sixty fourth year — 
It will be necessary for me to econonuze tune, if I am to carry 
out my plan of elaborating the Metaphysics of Nature as well 
as of Morals, in confinnation of the correctness of the prmciples 

<evea mtamal expenence) is distiaguzslied from nnagmaUon and which are 
always based on the proposition that there really » an estemal espmence 
Wo may add the remarK that the represeatatioa of sometlaiii: 
m existence is not the same tlnaf as the pemeenent r^eseniakoft for a 
representation may be very variable and chaagwg — as all our lepresentatioas 
even that of matter axe — and yet refer to somefclimg permanent which must, 
therefore be dlsdnot from all my »epteseatatioij and external to me the 
exjstenw of which is necessarily included m the deterinmatian of my own 
existence and. with ir constitute ww expemenoe— lan. expenenca which would 
not even lie possible luteraaliy if It were not also at the same time m part 
axtemil. To the question Jim? ws are no more able to reply than ive are 
m general to thinlc the stationary m time the co-exietence of which with the 
1 enable produces the conception of change. 

♦ cSoy 
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es^-ablished in this Crthgue of Pure Reason, both Speculative and 
Practical and I mn t therefore leave the task of deanng up the 
obscunties of the present work — mevtable, perhaps at the outset 
— as wdl as the defence of the whole, to those deserving men who 
have made my system their own A j^osophical system cannot 
come fom-ard armed at all pomts like a mathematical treatise, 
and hence it may be quite possible to take objection to particular 
passages, while the orgamc structure of the s^tem, considered as 
a umtj, has no danger to apprehend But few possess tne 'ibihty 
and still fewer the indioation to take a compr^ensive tiew of a 
new system By confining the view to partic^ar passages, taking 
these oat of their connection and comparing them with one another. 
It IS easy to pick out apparent contradictions especially ui a work 
written with any freedom of style These contradictions place 
the work in an unfavourable light in the eyes of those -Kho rely 
on the judgment of others, but are easily reconciled by those who 
have mastered the idea of the whole If a tlieory possesses 
stability in itself, the action and reaction which seemed at first 
to threaten its existence serve only, m the course of tune, to 
smooth down any superficial roughness or inequality, and — if men 
of insight, impartiality and truly paptikr gifts, turn their attention 
to it— to secure to it, m a short time the *equisite elegance also 
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INTRODUCTION 

I Of the DIFtrEJtKNCE BSTWSEIv PURE AND EMPISICAX- 
KNOVflSDCS 

That all our knowledge begins with experience there can be no 
doubt For how is it possib'e that the faculty of cognition should 
be awakened into exercise otherwise than by taeans of objects 
which affect our senses and partly of themsdves produce repre 
sentations, partly rouse our powers of understanding into activity, 
to compare, to connect, or to separate these and so to convert 
the raw material of our sensuous impressions into a knowledge of 
objects, which is called experience? In respect of time, tnerrfore 
no knowledge of oure is antecedent to expenence, but b^ms 
with it 

But though all our knowledge begins with expenence it by no 
m^ms follows, that ah a.mes oat of expenaice For on the 
contrary, it is qiute possible that our empirical knowledge is a 
compound of that uhich we receive through impressions, and that 
whvA tne faculty cognition supplies from itself (sensuous an 
ptessions giving merely the occastan)} an addition which we cannot 
distinguish from the onginal element given by sense, till long 
practice has made us attentive to, and skilful m separating it 
It is, therefore a question which requires close investigation, and 
is not to be answered at first sight — ^whether there exists a Imow 
ledge altogether mdependeit of expenence and even of all sensuous 
impressions? Knowledge of this kind is called a fnon in contra 
distinction to empirical knowledge, which has its sources tn-postenon, 
that is, in expenence 

But the expression, a pnon, is not as yet definite enough 
adequately to mdicate the whole mearung of the question above 
started For in speakmg of knowledge which has its sources in 
expenence, we are wont to say that this or that may be loiown 
& pnan, because we do not derive this knowledge immediately 
from expenence but from a gener'U rule, which, however, we have 
Itself borrowed from expenence Thus, if a man undermined his 
house we say, he jmg^t know a pnan that it would have fallen, 
tha IS, he needed not to have waited for the expenence that it 
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d d actually fall But still a. prmt, he could uot know eves ihis 
much For, that bodies are heavy, and, consequently, that they 
fall when thei’’ supports are taken away must have bees known 
to him previously by means of expenence 

By the term knowledge a j>non, therefore, we shall in the 
sequel understand, not such as is independent of this or that kind 
of expenence, but such as is absolutely so of all expenence 
Closed to this is empincal Imowledge or that which is possible 
onfy a posUnmj that is, through expenence Knowledge a 
pnan is either pure or impure Bure knowledge a pwn is that 
with which no empincal element is mixed up For example, the 
proposition, ‘Every change has a cause is a proposition a fnon, 
but impure because change is a conception wfuch can oaily be 
denved from expenence. 

II The HUMAll ISTELUECT, EVEN IN AN l/NPaiLOSOPHTCAL STATE, 
IS IN POSSESSION OP CERTAIN COGNITIONS 'A PRIORI 

The question now is as to a mtmo» by which we may securely 
distmguish a pare from an empmcal cogmtion Expenence no 
doubt teaches us that tins or that object is constituted in such and 
such a manner but not that it could not nossibly exist otherwise. 
Kow in the first place, if we have a proposition whicn comains 
the idea of necessity m its very conception it is a judgment a 
pnon, if, moreover it is not denved from any other proposition, 
unless from one equally involvmg the idea of necessity, it is 
absolutely a prton Secondly, an empmcal judgment never 
exhibits stnct and absolute bat only assumed and comparative 
universality (by induction) therefore, the most we can say is — so 
&r as we have hitherto observed there is no exception to this or 
that rule If, on the other hand, a judgment carries with it strict 
and absolute universality, that is, admits of no possible exception. 
It IS not denved from expenence, but is valid absolutely a pnon 

Empirical umveisahty is, therefore, only an arbitrary extension 
of vaJidity from tnat which may be predicated of a proposition 
\ aiid m most cases, to that which is asserted of a projwsition which 
holds good in all as, for example in the affirmation, 'All bodies 
are heavy When onthe contrary, stnct urn versahtj charactemes 
a judgment, it necessarily indicates another peculiar source of 
knowledge namely, a faculty of cognition a pnon Necessity 
and stnct universality therefore are infallible tests for distinguish 
nag pure from empmcal knowledge and are inseparably connected 
wifii eadi other But as m the use of these criteria the empirical 
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i Ti tat on IS sometuaes more easiiy detected than the contingency 
of the judgment or the unlimited universality which we att^ to 
a judgment is often a more convincing proof than its necessity it 
may be advisable to use tae cntena separately, each being by itself 
infallible 

NoWj that in he sphere of human cognition we have judg 
ments which are necessary and m the stnctest sense universm, 
consequently pure a -pnon, it will be an easy matter to show 
If we desire an eitample from the saences, we need only take any 
proposition in matnematics If we cast our eyes upon the com 
monest operations of the understanding the proposition Every 
change must have a cause/ will aroplv serve our purpose In the 
latter case indeed the conception of a cause so plainly involves 
the conception of a necessity of connection with an effect, and of 
a strict universality of the law, that the very notion of a cause 
would entirely disappear were we to der ve it, like Hume, from a 
frequent association of what happens with fiat which precedes, 
and the habit thence ongmating of connecting representations — 
the necessity inherent m the judgment being there<=o'-e merely 
subjective Besides without seeking for such examples of pna 
aples existing a pnon m cognition, we might easily show that 
such pnnaples are the indispensable basis of the possibility of 
experience itself, and consequently prove their existence a prtm 
For whence could our expenence itself acquire certainty, if all the 
rules on which it depends were themselves empirical, and con 
sequently fortuitovu^ No one therefore, can admit the vahdity 
of the use of such rules as first pnnaples But for the present, 
we maj content ourselves with having established the fact that 
we do possess and exercise a faculty of pure a pnon cogmtion 
and secondly, with having pointed out the proper tests of such 
cognition namely, unmisahty and necessity 

Not only m judgments however but even in conceptions is 
an a pncn origin manifest For example if we take away by 
degrees from our conceptions of a body ^1 that can be referred to 
mere sensuous expenence — colour, hardness or softness weight, 
even impenetrability — ^the body will then vanish but the space 
which it occupied still remains and this it is utterly impossible to 
anmhilate in thought Again, if we take away in like maimer, 
from ouiempincal conceptionof any objectjcoiporeal or incorporeal, 
all properties which mere expenence has taught us to connect 
with It, still we cannot Ihink away those through which we cogitate 
It as substance or adhering to substance, although oar conception 
of substance la more determined than that of an object. Compelled, 
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therefore by that neces t w th which the conception of substance 
forces Itself upon us, we must confess that it has its seat m our 
faculty of cogniaon a priori 

ni PhILOSOPHV STAHDS in need of a SaJSJUCE 'WHtCH SHat 
DETERMINE THE POSblBIUXy, PEINCXPiES AND EXTEND OF 
HUMAN KNOWtEDGE A PRIORt’ 

Of far more importance than all tha^ has been above said is the 
consideration that certain of our cognitions nse completely above 
th sphere of all possible experience, and by means of conceptions 
to which there exists m the whole extent of experience no corre- 
sponding object, seem to extend the range of our judgment* beyond 
Its bounds And just in this transcendental or supersensible 
sphere, where experience affords us neither instruction nor guidance, 
he the investigations of R«aso» which on account of their import 
ance, we consider far preferable to and as having a far more 
elevated aim than all ^at the understanding can achieve witliin 
the sphere of sensuous phenomena So high a value do we set 
upon these investigations that even at the ndk of error, we persist 
in following them out and permit neither doubt nor disregard 
nor indifference to restrain us from the pursuit These unavoidable 
pioblems of mere pure reason are God, Rssedom (of will) and 
iMMOKTAimr The science which, with all its preliminanes, has 
for its especial object the solution of these probtems is named 
metaphysics— a science which is at the very outset dogmatical, 
that is it confidently takes upon itself the execution of tins task 
without any {xrevious investi^tion of the abdity or inahility of 
reason for sudi an undertakiag 

Now the safe ground of expenence bang thus abandoned it 
seems nevertheless natural that we should hesitate to erect a 
bmldmg with the cognitions we possess, without knowing whence 
they come, and on the strength of pnnaples, the origin of which 
IS undiscoveTed Instead of thus trying to build without a founda 
tion It IS rather to be expected that we should long ago have put 
the question, how the imderstandmg can amve at these a prton 
cognitions and what is the extent vahdity, and worth which th^ 
may possess? We say this is natural enough, meaning by the 
word natural, that which is consistent with a just and reasonable 
way of thmkmg, but if we understand by the term that which 
usually happens nothing indeed could be mom natural and more 
comprehensible than that this investigation ^ouid be left long 
unatteuipted For one part of our pare knowledge the scieoce 
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of matheinat.cs, has been xong hrmly established, and thi.s leads 
us to form flattering expectations with regard to others though 
these may be of quite a drSerent nature Besides, when we get 
beyond the bounds of experience we are of couse safe from 
opposition in that quarter and the charm of widening the range 
of ou knowledge is so great, that unless we are brought to a stand 
still by some evident conixadjction we hurry on undoubtmgSy m 
our course This, however may be avoided, if we are sufEcaeatly 
cautious in the construction of our f ctjons which are not the less 
fict ons on that account 

Mathematical saence affords us a bnlhant example, how far 
independently of all experience, we may carry our a pnart know 
ledge It IS true that the mathematician occupies himself with 
objects and cognitions only in so far as they can be represented 
by means of intuition But this arcumstance is easily oi-eiioofced, 
because the said intuition can itself be given o pnon, and therefore 
IS hardly to be distinguished from a mere pure conception 
Deceived by such a proof of the power of reason, we can perceive 
no limits to the extension of our knowledge The light dove 
cleaving m free flight the th.n air, whose resistance it feels might 
imagme that her movements would be far more free and rapid m 
airless space Just in the same way did Plato, abandoning the 
world of sense because of the narrow limits it sets to the under 
standmg venture upon the wings of ideas beyond it, into the void 
space of pure mtellect He did not reflect that he made no real 
progress by all his efforts, for he met with no resistance which might 
serve him for a support as it were, whereon to rest and on which 
he aught apply his powers m order to let the mtellect acquire 
momentum for its progress It is indeed, the common fate of 
human reason in speculatwm to finish the imposing edifice of 
thought as rapidly as uoisible and then for the time to begin 
to examine whether the foundation is a solid one or no Amved 
at this point, all sorts of excises are sought after, in order to 
console us for its want of stability or rather, indeed to enable us 
to dispeanse altogether with so late and dangerous an investigation 
But what frees us durmg the process of building from all app» 
hension or suspicion and flatters us mto the belmf of its solahly, 
IS this A great part perhaps the greatest part, of the busmess 
of our reason consists in the analysation of the conceptions whidi 
we already possess of objects By this means we gam a multatu^ 
of cognitions, wbch although really nothing more tiian eluadations 
or ei^ilaxiations of that which (though in a confused manner) was 
already thought m our conceptions, are, at least m respect of their 
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iorm pnzed as new introspections, whilst, so far as regards their 
matter o content we have really made no addition to our con 
cep ions, but only disinvolved them But as this process does 
furnish real a fnm knowledge^ which has a sure p ogress and 
useful results, reason, deceived by this, slips in, witliout being 
itself aware of it, assertions of a quite different kind, m which, to 
given conceptions it adds others, a frmi indeed, but entirely 
foreign to them without Our knowing how it arrives at these and, 
indeed without such a question ever suggesting itself I shall 
therefore at once proceed to examine the difference betn ten these 
two inodes of knowledge 

IV Os' THE HISSjESENCE between ANAiyTICA.!. AND 
SYNTEErrCAr. judgments 

In aU judgments wherem the relation of a subject to the predicat*' 
IS cogitated (I mention affirmative judgments only here, the 
apphcation to negative will be very easy) this relation is possible 
in two different ways Either the predicate B belongs to the 
subject A, as somewhat which is contained (though covertly) m 
the conception A, or the predicate B lies completely out of the 
conception A, although it stands in connection with it In the 
first instance, I term the judgment analytical, m the second, 
synthetical Analytical jud^ents (afSnnative) are therefore those 
in which the connection of the predicate with the subject is cogitated 
throu^ identity those m which this connection is cogitated 
without identity, are called syn&etical judgments The former 
may be called exphcatve the latter augmentcUiw^ judgments 
because the former add m the predicate nothing to the conception 
of the subject, but Only analyse it into its constituent conceptions, 
which were thought already in the subject, although in a confused 
manner, the latter add to our conceptions of the subject a predicate 
which was not contained in it and Tvhich no analysis could ever 
have discoiered therein For example, when I say, ‘AH bodies 
are extended this is an analytical judgment For I need not go 
Levoad the conception of body in order to find extension connect^ 
with it but merely analyse the conception, that is become conscious 
of the manifold properties which I think in that conception in 
order to discover tins predicate in it it is therefore an analytical 
judgment On the other hand, when I say Ail bodies are heavy,* 

' ^ot syntfifitfcal — Tr 

* That is Judgments witueb reaUj add to and do not merely analyse or explain 
the eonoeptloQs which make up the sum of our koowledjie Tr 
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the pred cate is sometiiiiig totally different from that which x 
think in the mere conception of a boay By the addition such 
a predicate thereiore it becomes a synthetical judgment 

Judgments of expenence, as such are aiways synthetical For 
it would be absurd to think of grounding an analjitical judgment 
on experience because m forming such a judgment I need not 
go out of the sphere of my conceptions and therefore recourse to 
the testimony of experience is quite unnecessary That bodies, 
are extended is not an empirical judgment, but a proposition 
whicn stands firm a fnon For before addressmg mj^self to 
expenence, I already have n my conception all the requisite 
conditions for the judgment, and I have only to extract the preheats 
from the conception, according to the pnnnp e of contradiction 
and thereby at the same time become conscious of the necessity 
of the judgment a necesaty which I could never leam from ex 
penence On the other hand, though at first I do not at all include 
the predicate ot weight m my conception of body in general that 
conception still indicates an object of expenence, a part of the 
totality of experience to which I can stiff add other parts and 
this I do when I recognize by observation that bodies are heavy 
I can cognize beforehand by analysis the conception of body 
through tiie chaiactenstics of extension, impenetrability shape 
etc ^ which axe cogitated in this conception But now I extaid 
my knowledge, and looking back on expenence from -which I liad 
derived this conception of body, I find weight at all tunes connected 
with the above charactenstics, and therefore I synthettcaffy add 
to my conceptions this as a predicate, and say, All bodies axe 
heai y Thus it is expenence upon which rests the possibility of 
the synthesis of the predicate of weight with the conception of 
body, because both conceptions although the one is not contained 
m tdie other still belong to one another (only contingently how 
ever), as parts of a whole namely of expenence which is itself a 
synthesis of intuitions 

But to synthetical judgments a prtan such aid is entirely 
wanting If I go out of and beyond the conception A m order 
to recognize another B as connected with it wha foundation have 
I to rest on, whereby to render the synthesis possible? I have 
here no longer the advantage of looking out in the sphere of 
e-^penence for what I want Let us take, for example, the pro- 
position Everything that happens has a cause * In the conception 
of samAtrig that happens, 1 indeed think an existence whidi a 
certam tune antecedes and from this I can den-ve analytical 
judgments But the conception of a cause lies quite ont of the 
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above coQceptioD, and ndicates something entirely different from 
that Tviuch happens and is consequently not contained in that 
eoacepfaon How then am I able to assert concerning +he general 
conception — ‘that whica happens — ^something entirely different 
from that conception and to recognize the conception of cause 
although not contained in it yet as belonging to it and even 
necessarily? what is here the unkno-wna=X upor which the under 
standing rests when it believes it has found, out of the conception 
A a foreagn predicate B which it nevertheless considers to be 
connected with it? It cannot be experience, because the principle 
adduced annexes the two representatiors, cause and effect, to the 
representation existence, not only with umversahty which ex 
penence cannot give but also with the expression of necessity 
therefore completely a prtorz and from pure conceptions Upon 
such synthetical that is augmentative propositions depends the 
whole aim of our speculative knowledge a pnoft, for although 
analytical judgments are indeed highly important and necessary, 
they are so, o^y to amve at that clearness of conceptions whi^ 
IS requisite for a sure and extended synthesis and this alone is a 
real acquisition 


V In Ali THEOKXTICAI SCIEKCES OF SBASON SYUTHETICAI. 

JUDGMENTS A PaiOSI ARE CONTAINED AS PRIMCtPUBS 

I Mathematical judgments are always synthetical Hitherto 
this feet, though incontestably true and very important m its 
consequences, seems to have escaped the analysts of the human 
mind nay, to be in complete opposition to ail their conjectures 
For as it was found that mathematical conclusions all proceed 
according to the principle of contradiction (which the nature of 
every apodeictic certainty require), people became persuaded that 
the fundamental pnnciples of the science also were recognized and 
admitted in the same way But the notion is fallacious for 
although a synthetical proposition can certamlj be discerned by 
means of the pnnaple of contradiction this is possible only when 
another synthetical propoaition precedes, from which the latter is 
deduced, but never of itself 

Befcre all be it observed, that proper xaathematical propositioas 
are always judgments a pnm, and not empmcal, because they 
carry along with them the conception of necessity wludh cannot 
be given by experience If this be demurred to it matters not 
I wiU then limit my assertion to pare mathematits, the very con 
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cept or of wh ch impl es that it consists of knowledge altogether 
non-empmcal and a 'prttjn 

We might indeed at first suppose that the proposition 7+ -,=12 
is a merely analytical propositmii, foUowmg (according to the 
prin iple of contradiction) from the conception of a sum of seven 
and five But if we regard it more narrowly, we find that our 
conception of the sum of seven and five tontams no^-hing more 
than the uniting of both sums mto one whereby it cannot at all 
be cogitated what this single number is which embraces both 
The conception of tsveVe is by no means obtained by merely 
cogitating the union of seven and five and we may analvse our 
conception of such a po-^ible sum as long as we will, still we snail 
never discover m it the notion of twelve We must go beyond 
these corcepaons and have recourse to an intuition which corre 
spends to one of the two — our fir e fingers for example, or like 
&gner in his Arithmetic five points aaid so by degrees, add the 
units contained in the five given ir the intuition to the conception 
of seven For I first take the number 7 and for the ooncepton of 
5 calling in the aid of the fingers of my hand as objects of intuition 
I add Sie units, which I &fore took together to make up the 
number 5, gradimy now by means of the mateml image my hand, 
to the number 7, and by this process, I at length see the number 
13 anse That 7 should be added to 5 I have certainly cogitated 
m my conception of a sum5«7-f-5, but not that this sum was 
eoual to 12 Aathmetioal propositions are therefore always 
synthetical, of which we may become more clearly convinced by 
trying large numbers For it will thus become quite evident 
that turn and twist our conceptions as we may, it is impossible 
without having recourse to intuition, to drnve at he sum total or 
product by means of the mere acalisis of our conceptions Just 
as httle IS any piiuaple of pure geometry analytical A straight 
hne between two points is the shortest, is a synthetical proposition 
For my conception of straight contains no notion of qmnitty but 
is merely quahiative The conception of the shortest is therefore 
wholly au addition, and by no mialysis can it be extracted from 
our conception of a straight hne Intuition mast therefore here 
iKid Its aid, by means of which and thus only, our synthesis is 
possible 

Some few principles preposited by geometnoans are, indeed 
really analytical, and depend on the prmaple of contradiction 
They serve however 1 i 1 m identical propositKins, as links in the 
chain of method, not as principles— -for example, the whole 
15 equal to itsdf or (a+i) > «, the whole is greater than its part 
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A’ld yet even these pnnc-ples themselves, thou^ they denve their 
ahdity from pure conceptions are onlj admitted m mathematics 
because they can be presented m intuition What causes us here 
commonly to bcbeve that the predicate of such apodeictic judg 
ments is dready contained m our conception and that the judgment 
15 therefore analytical, ts merely the equivocal nature of the expres 
Sion We must join m thought a certain predicate to a given 
conception, and ^s recessitv cleaves already to the conception 
But question is, not what we must join m thought to the 
given conception but what we really think therein, though onlv 
obscurely, and then it becomes manifest, that the predicate pertains 
to these conceptions, necessarily indeed yet not as thought m the 
conception itsdf but by wrtue of an mtuition which must be added 
to the conception 

a The science of Natural Philosophy (Physics) contains in itsi,lf 
sjmthetical judgments a pnon as principles I shall adduce two 
propositiQiis For instance, the proposition, In all changes of the 
mats’rial world, the quantity of matter remain unchanged or, 
that 'In ail communication of motion action and reaction must 
always be equal In both of these not only is the necessity, and 
therefore their origin a prim clear but also that they arc synthetical 
propositions Fot m the conception of matter, I do not cogitate 
Its permanency but merely its presence m space which it nils 
I therefore real! y go out of and beyond the conception of matter 
m order to think on to it something a pnon which I did not think 
in it The proposit on is therefore not analj tical but synthetical, 
and nevertheless conceu ed a prim and so it is with regard to the 
other propositions of the pure part of natural philosophy 

3 As to Metaphysics even if we look upon it merely as an 
attempted science, yet, from the nature of human reason, an 
mdisprasable one we find that it must contain syntheacal pro 
positions a pnon It is not merely the duty of metaphysics to 
dissect and thereby analytically to illustrate the conceptions 
wh ch we form a pnon of things but we seek to widen the tang* 
of our a pnon knowledge For tins purpose we must avail our 
selves of such pnnciples as add somethmg to the ongmal conceptson 
— something not identical widi, nor contained in it, and by means 
of syntheti^ judgments a pnon leave far behind us the hmits 
of eiqienence for example, in the proposition ‘the world must 
have a beginning and such like Thus metaphysics, according 
to ths proper aim of the saenoe consists merely of synthetical 
propositions a pnon 
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VI ThS ITflVEESAt PSOBiElH OF PDEE REASON 

It Is. extremely advantageous to be able to bring a number of 
mvestigations under the formula of a saigle problem For in 
this maimer we not only facilitate our own labour inasmuch as 
we define it dearly to ourselves but also render i+ more easy for 
others to decide whether we have done justice to our undertaking 
The proper problem of pure reason, then is conta-ned in the question 
How are synthetical judgments a fnm possible ^ 

That metaphysical science has hitherto remained in so vaciliatmg 
a state of uncertainty and contradiction, is only to be attributed 
to the fact that this great problem and perhaps even the difference 
between analjrtical and svnthetical judgments did not sooner 
suggest itself to philosophers Upon the solution of this problem 
or upon sufficient proof of the impossibility of synthetical know 
ledge a pnm, depends tne existence or downfall of the science of 
metaph^ics Among phflosophers Davio Hume came the nearest 
of all +0 this problem, yet it never acquired in his mind sufficient 
precision nor did he regard the question m its uniiersaUty On 
the contrary, he stopp^ short at the synthetical proposition of 
the connection of an effect with its cause {fnnctpitm (ouraltiaUs) 
insisting that such proposition a pnon was mapoasible According 
to his conclusions then all that we term metaphysical science is 
a mere delusion, arising from the lanaed insist of reason into that 
which IS m truth borrowed from expenenoe, and to which habit 
has given the appearance of necessity Agamst this assertion, 
destructive to all pure philosophy, he would have been guarded, 
had he had our problem before his eyes m its universality For 
he would then have perceived that according to his own aignment 
there hkewise could not be any pure mathematical science, which 
assuredly cannot exist without synthetical p-opositions a pnm — 
an absurdity from which his good undeistanding must have 
saved him 

In the solution of the above problem is at the same time com 
prehended the possibility of the use of pure reason in the foundation 
and construction of all saences which contain theoretical knowledge 
a pnm of objects tnat is to say, the answer to the following 
questions 

Kow is pure mathematical saence possible? 

How is pure natural saence possible? 

Resp cimg these sciences, as they do certamiy exist it may 
with propriety be asked kffw they are possible? — for that 
thej must be possible is shown by the feet of their real!) 
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Blasting^ But as to metaphysics the jmserable progress it has 
hitherto made and the fact that of no one system >et biought 
forward, as far as regards its true aim^ can it be said that this 
saence really exists leaves any one at bberty to doubt with 
reason the very possib lity of its existence 

Yet, in a certain sense, Jus kind of knowledge must unquestion 
ably be looked upon as ^ven m other words, metat>hvsics must 
be considered as really existing, if not as a science, nevertheless as 
a natural disposition of the human mind {metaphystea mtvrdis) 
Fox human reason, without any instigations imputable to the mere 
vanity of great Imowledge unceasingly progresses, urged on by 
its own f^ng of need towards sudi questions as cannot be 
answered by any empincal application of reason or pnnciples 
derived therefrom, and so there has ever really existed in every 
man some system of metaphvsics It vntU always exist so soon 
as reason awakes to the exercise of its power of speculation And 
now the question arises How is metaphysics as a natural dis 
position possible? In other words, how from the nature of uni 
versal human reason do those questions anse which pure reascsi 
proposes to itself and which it is impelled by its own feeling of 
need to answer as well as it can? 

But as m ad the attempts hitherto made to answer the questions 
which reason is prompted by its very nature to propose to itself 
for example, whether the world had a beginiang or has existed 
from etermty it has always met with unavoidable contradictions, 
we must not rest satisfied with the mere natural disposition of the 
mind to metaphysics, that is, with, the existence of the faculty of 
pure reason, whence indeed, some sort of metaphysical sj^tem 
always arises, but it must be possible to arrive at certainty in 
r^ard to the question whether we know or do not know the things 
of which metaphysics treats We must be able to arnve at a 
decision on the subjects of its questions, or on the ability or in 
ability of reason to form any judgment respecting tliem, and 
therefore either to extend with confidence the bounds of our pure 
reason or to set strictly defined and safe limits to its action Tbs 
last question, which anses oat of the above universal prohieoi 
would properly run thus How is metaphysics possible as a science? 

As to the existence of pvixe natural science or physics, perhaps msuiy’ laay 
still express doubts^ But we have only to look at the inherent propositions 
which are commomiy treated of at the commencesoent of proper (empirical} 
physical science — those for example relating to the pewhaaenoe of the 
same quantity of matter the ws i,»gri%ae the equality of action and reaction 
etc — to be soon, convinced that they form a science of pure physics {physiaa 
pttra or which well deserves to be saparatijy exposed as a spei^ 

science in its whole extent, whether that be great or oonfmed. 
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Thus the ntiqiie of msoii leads at last naturally and necessanl} 
to saence and;, on the other hand the dogmatical use of reason 
without criticism leads to groundless asse tions against which 
others equally speaous can always be set, thus ending unavoidably 
in sceptictsm 

Besides, this science cannot be of great and fonnidable proaxity 
because it has not to do with objects of reason the vanity of which 
IS inexhaustible, but merely w th Reason herself and her problems 
problems which arise out of her own bosom, and are not proposed 
to her by the nature of outward things but by ner own nature 
And when once Reason has previously oecome able completely to 
understand her own power m regard to objects which she meets 
with in experience, it will be easy to determine securely the extent 
and bmits of her attempted application to objects beyond the 
confines of experience 

We may and must therefore, regard the attempts hitherto 
made to establish metaphysical science dogmaticaJlv as non 
existent For what of analysis that is, mere dissection of con 
ceptiOHS, IS contained in one or other, is not the aim of but only 
a preparation for metaphysics proper, which has for its object the 
extension by means of synthesis of our & fnon knowledge And 
for this purpose, mere analysis is of course useless, because it only 
shows what 13 contained in licse conceptions but not how we arrive 
a przon, at them and this it is her duty to show, in order to be able 
afterwards to deteimme their vahd use m regard to all objects of 
mtpenence, to all knowledge in general But little self-denial 
indeed, is needed to give up these pretensions seaang the undeniable, 
and in the dogmatic mode of procedure inevitable contradictions 
of Reason wi^ herself have long smee mined the reputation of 
every system of metaphysics that has appeared up to this time 
It will require more firmness to remain undeterred by diflScuIty 
from within, and opposition from without, from endeavourtag, by 
a method quite opposed to all those hitherto followed, to further 
the growth and fnntfulness of a saence indispensable to human 
reason— a saence from which every branch it has borne may be 
cut away, but whose roots remain indestructible 

VII Idea and division ot a PARXictniAii sciencs undsk the 

NAME oy A CaiTlQUE OF PuRE REASON 

From all that has been said there results the idea of a particular 
scienoe which may be called the CrUtgue 0f Pwe Reason For 
reason is the fociilty which furnishes us with the pnnaples of 
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kno viedge a pr on Hence pure reason is the facility which con 
tains the prmaples of cognizing anything absolutely a prior 
An Organon of pure reason would be a compendium of those 
pnnaples according to which alone all pure cognitions a pnon lan 
be obtained The completely extended application of suca an 
organon would afEord us a system of pure reason As this how 
ever, is demanding a great deal, and it is yet doubtful whether 
any extension of our iEcuowiedge be here possible or if so in w&at 
cases, we can regard a saence of the mere criticisns of pure reason, 
Its sources and limits as the propaedeubc to a system of pure reason 
Such a science must not be called a Doctrine but only a Critique 
of Pure Reason, and its use m regard to speculation would be only 
negative, not to enlarge the bounds of but to punfy our reason 
and to shield it agamst error—which alone is no little gam I apply 
the term iranssendintal to all knowledge which is not so mm-h. 
occupied with objects as with the mode of our cognition of these 
objects so far as this mode of cognition is possible a pnon \ svs i,en,i 
of such conceptions would be called Transcmdenial Phihsapity 
But this, again is still beyond the bounds of our present essay 
For as such a science must contam a complete exposipon not only 
of our synthetical a pion but of our analy+u,al a pnon knowledge, 
It is of too wide a range for our present purpose, because we do not 
require to carry our analysis any farther than is necessary to 
understand, in their full extent the piiruples or synthesis a pnm^ 
with which alone we have to do This investigation, which we 
cannot properly call a doctrine, but only a transcendental critique, 
because it aims not at the enlargement, but at the correction and 
guidance of our knowledge and is to serve as a touchstone of the 
worth or worthlessness of all knowledge a pnon, ib tlic sole object 
of our present essay Such a antique is consequently, as far as 
possible, a preparation for an organon, and if this new oiganon 
should be found to fad at least for a canon of pure reason according 
to wluch the complete system of the philosophy of pure reason 
whether it extend or limit the bounds of that reason might cene 
dav be set forth both analytically and ^thetically For that tins 
IS posBiole, nay, that such a system is not of so great extent as to 
preclude hope of its ever being completed, is evident For 
we have no^ here to do with the nature of outward objects, whicli is 
infinite, but solely with the mind, whicn judges of the nature of 
objects and, again, with the mind only m respect of its cognition 
a pnon And the object of our mvCbUgations, as it is not to be 
sought without, but altogether within ourselves, cannot remain 
concealed, and m all probability is limited enough to be com- 
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pletely surveyed arsd fa riy est mated according to its worth or 
wort Jessness Still less let the reader here expect a cntique of 
books and sj stems of pure reason, our present object is exclusively 
a cntique of the faculty of pure reason itself Only when we malre 
this cntique our foundation do we possess a pure touchstone for 
estimating the philosophical value of ancien and modem writings 
on this subject and without this cntenon, the incompetent 
hstonan or judge decides upon and corrects the groundless 
assertions of others with his own which have themselves just as 
little foundation 

Transcendental philosophy is the idea of a science for which 
the Cntique of Pure Reason must sketch the whole plan ardn 
tectonically that is from prmciples with a full |uarantee for the 
validity and stabihty of all the parts whicli enter mto the building 
It is the system of all the prmaples of pure reason If this Cntique 
1 self does not assume the title of tran 3 cenden*al philosophy, it 
IS only because to be a complete system, it ought to contain a full 
analysis of all human know’edge a pnort Our crtiquc must 
indeed lay before us a complete enumeration of all the radical 
conceptions which constitute the said pure knowledge But from 
the complete analjsis of these conseptions themselves as also from 
a complete investigation of those denved from them it abstains 
with reason partly because it would be deviating from the end m 
view to occupy itself with this analysis, since this process is not 
attended with the difficulty and insecurity to be found in the 
synthesis to which our crtique is entirely devoted and partly 
because it would be mconsistent with the umty of our plan to 
burden this essay with the vindication of the completeness of such 
an analysis and deduction, with which, after all, we have at present 
nothing to do This completeness of the analysis of these radical 
conceptions, as well as of the deduction from the conceptions 
at pnon which may be given by the analysis we can however, 
easily attain provided only that we are in possession of all these 
radical conceptions which are to serve as principles of the synthesis, 
and that in respect of this mam purpose nothing is wantmg 

To the Cnhque of Pure Vtastm therefore, belongs all that con 
stitutes transcendental philosophy, and it is toe complete idea of 
transcendental philosophy but stiU not the science itself because 
jt only proceeds so far with the analysis as is necessary to the 
power of judging completely of our synthetical knowledge a pian 

The pmcipal thing we must attend to m the dmaon of the 
parts of a staence like tms, is that no conceptions must enter it 
which contain aught empincal, m other words, that the knowledge 
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a pr m must be comple ely pure Hence although the highest 
pnnciples and fundamental conceptions of moralitv are oertaialy 
cognitions a pnen, yet tney do not belong to transcendental philo 
sophy because though they certainly do not lay the conceptions 
of paiHj pleasure desires inclrnatiotis etc. (which are all of 
empincaJ origin), at the foundation of its precepts, yet still into the 
conception duty — as an obstacle to be overcome or as an incite- 

ment which should rot be made into a motive— these empirical 
conceptions must necessarily enter, in the construction of a system 
of pure morality Transcendental phlosophy is consequently a 
philosophy of the pure and merely ^culative reason For ah 
that IS practical so far as it ccaitains motives, relates to feelmgs, 
and these belong to empmcal sources of cogmtion 
If we wish to divide this science from the universal point of 
View of a science m general, it ought to comprehend first, a DoOnne 
cf tka Elements, and secondly, a Doctrine of the Method of pure 
reason Each of tnese mam divisions will have its subdnisrons, 
the separate reasons for which we cannot here particulame 
Only so much seems necessary by way of introduction or pre- 
mon,tion that there are two souices of human knowledge (which 
probably spnng from a common but to as unknown root), namely, 
sense and understanding By the foiraer objects are given to us, 
fay the latter, thought So far as the faculty of sense may contain 
representations « pnan which form the conditions under which 
objects are given in so far it belongs to transcendental philosophy 
The transcendental doctrme of sense must form the &st part of 
our saence of elements because the conditions under which alone 
the objects of human knowledge are given must precede those 
under which they are thought 
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PART FIRST 

TRANSCENDENIAL AJESTHE'^IC 
§ I Jn&odticiory 

In whatsoever mooe or by «2iatSQever means, our knowledge 
may relate to objects it is at least quite cleat that the only manner 
m which It immediately relates to them, is by means of an intuition 
To this as the mdispensable groundwork, all thought points But 
an intuition can take place on]/ in so far as the object is given to 
us This, agam is only possible, to man at least, on condition 
that the object affect +he mmd m a certain manner The capacity 
for receiving representations (receptivity) through the mode m 
which we are affected by objects, is called sensibility By means 
of sensibility, therefore, objects are given to us, and it alone 
furnishes us with intuitions by the understanding they are ihougki, 
and from it arise conceptions But aU thou^t must directly or 
indirectly, by means of certain signs, relate ultimately to mtuitions, 
consequently, v«th us, to sensibihtv, because in no other way can 
an object be given to us 

The effect of an object upon the faculty of representation so far 
as we are affected by the said object is sensation That sort of 
intuition which relates to an object by means of sensation is called 
an empincal intuition The undetermined object of an empirical 
intuition, IS called phenomenon That which in the phenomenon 
corresponds to the sensation, I term ita imaer but that which 
effects that the content of the phenomenon can be arranged under 
certain relations I call its form But that m which our sensations 
are merely arranged and fay which they are susceptible of assuming 
a certain form, cannot be itself seitsation It is then the matter 
of all phenomena that is given to us a pastenon the fona must he 
ready a. pnon for them m the mmd, and consequentlv can be 
regarded separately from all sensation 
1 call all repr^entations pure, in the transcendental meaning of 

42 
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the word where n notl ng ui met with tnat beiongs to sensation 
And accordingly we find existing in the mmd a pnon the pure 
form of sensuous intuitions in general ir which all the manifold 
content of the phenomenal world is arranged and viewed under 
certam relations This pure form of sensibilitj I shall call pure 
intuition Thus if I take away from our representation of a body 
all that the understandmg thinks as belont,ing to it as substance 
force divisibility, etc and also whatever belongs to sensation, as 
impenetrabihtv, liard less, colour, etc , yet there is still something 
left us from this empmcal intuition, namely, extension and shape 
Ihese belong to pure intuition, which exists a pnort m the mind, 
as a mere fbnn of sensibility, and without any real object of the 
senses or any sensation 

The science of all the prmciples of sensibility a pnort I call 
Transcendental Aesthetic* There must th® be such a science 
forming the first part of the transcendental doctrine of elements 
m contradistinction to that part which contains the prinoples of 
pure thought, and which is called transcendental logic 

In the soence of transcendental aesthetic accordingly we sKaH 
first isolate sensibility or the sensuous faculty by separating from 
It all tliat IS annexed to its perceptions by the conceptions of 
understanding so that nothing be left but empincal intuition In 
the next place we shall take away from this intuition all that belongs 
to sensation so that nothing may remain but pure ntuibon, and 
the mere form of phenomena, which is all that the sensibihty can 
afford a pnon From this investigation it will be found that tliere 
are wo pure forms of sensuous intuition, as pnnaples of knowledge 
a pnon namely space and tune To the consideration of these 
we shall now proceed 

The Gertnans are the caily people who at present use this word to indicate 
what othws call the cntwue of taste. At the foundation of this term lies the 
disappoiated h&x>e which the enuaeat analyst Baumgarten, conceived of 
subiecttag the cntKusia of the beautiful to piiarapJes of reason, and so of 
ateratiag its rules mto a saeaca Bat his endeavours were vum For the 
safd rules or cntena are m respect to thetr chief sources, merely empirical 
couseqaeatly never can. serve as detenmnats laws » prion by wMch our ludg 
meat in matters of taste Is to he direoted. It Is rather our judgment which 
forms the proper test as to the correctness of toe pnnciples On this account 
it IS advisable to give up the use of the term as designatuag the cntiqoe oi 
taste and to apply it soldy to that doctone which is true science — the science 
ot the laws of aensibihty — and thus come nearer to the language and the 
sense of the anaeats in their well Isnown division of the obiec+s of 
mto M WTO* or to share It with speculative philosophy and employ 
it partly fa a tcanscendeatal partly in a pssuhologjcal si^ficatitm 
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SECTION I 

OF SFACE 

§ 3 i^etaphysual Exposition of Ats Conception 

By means of the eactemal sense (a property of the mmd), Me 
represent to ourselves objects as withou*" us, and these all in space 
Therein alone are their shape dimensions and relations to each 
other determined or detenainabie The internal sense oy means 
of which the mmd contemplates itself or its internal state, gives, 
indeed, no intuition of the soul as an objec , yet there is ne\ erthe 
less a determinate form, under which alone the contemplation of 
our internal state is possible, so that all which relates to Jie inward 
determinations of the mind is represented m relations of time 
Of time we cannot have anj? external intuition, any more than we 
can have an mtemal intuition of space What then are time and 
space'* Are they real ejjstences^ Or are they merely relations 
or determmations of things, such, however, as would equally belong 
to these things m themselves though they sbou d never become 
objects of intuition or, are they su^ as belor® only to the fom 
of intuition, and consequently t» the subjective constitution of 
the mind without which these predicates of time and space could 
not be attached to any object? In order to oecoaie isifonned on 
these points we shall first give an exposition ot tne conception or 
space By exposition, I mean the clear, though not detailed, 
representation of that which belongs to a conception, and an 
expositaon is metaphysical, when rt contains that which represents 
the conception as given 0 pnon 

1 Space IS not a concepticcn which has been derived from 
outward experiences For m order that certain sensations 
may relate to something without me (that is to something which 
occupies a difierent part of space from that m which I am) m 
hke manner, in order that I may represent them not merely as 
without of and near to each other but also m separate places the 
representation of space must already exist as a foundation 
Consequently, the representation of space cannot be borrowed 
from the rations of external phenomena through expenenee 
but, on the contrary this external experience is itself only possible 
through the said antecedent representation 

2 Space then is a necessary representation a prtm, which 
serves for the foundation of all external intuitions We neier 
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can imaynft or rtafee a representation to oursetves of the non 
existence of space, though we may easih enough t!unk that no 
objects are found m it It must therefore, be considered as the 
condition of the possibility of phenomena, and by no means as a 
detennination dependent on them, and is a representation a ptm 
whidi necessarily supplies the basis for external phenomena 

3 Space ^ no discursive, or as we say getienal corception of 
the relations of things but a pure intuition Tor ji the first 
place, we can only represent to ourselves one space, and when we 
ta^ of divers spaces we mean only parts of one and the same 
space Moreover these parts cannot antecede this one all embracing 
space as the component parts foom which the aggregate can be 
made up but can be cogitated only as existing m it Space is 
essentially one and multiplxity m it consequently the general 
notion of spaces of this or that space depends solely upon liimta 
tions Hence it follows that an a prtor% mtmtion (which is not 
emprncal) lies at the root of all our conceptions of space Thus, 
moreover the principles of geometry — ^for example that m a 
triangle, two sides together are greater than the third ’ are never 
deduced from general conceptions of hne and tnangle, but from 
intuition, and tins o prim with apodeictic certainty 

4 Space is represented as an mfeate given quantity Now every 
conception must indeed be considered as a representation which a 
contained in an mfimte multitude of different possible representa 
tions wnich, therefore, comprises these under itself but no con 
ception, as such can be so conceived as if it contained within 
itself an infinite multitude of representations Nevertheless space 
is so conceived of, for all parts of space ere equally capable of being 
produced to uifiruty Consequently, the original representation 
of space IS an intuition a pnon, and not a conception 


§ 3 TrcmseendenUtl exposUum oj ike conception oj Speux 

By a transcendental exposition, I mean the explanation of a 
conception as a pnnople, whence can be discerned the possibility 
of other synthetical a pnon cognitions Tor this purpose, it ie 
requisite firstly, that such cognitions do really flow from the given 
conception, and, secondly, that the said cognitions are only possible 
under the presupposition of a given mode of explaining this 
oonception 

Geometry is a science a hjdi determines the properties of space 
sjmthetically, and yet a pnon What, then must be our repre- 
sentation of space, m order that such a cogmtion of it may ^ 
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possible? It mast be originally mtuition^ for from a mere concep* 
tioD no propositicflis can be deduced which go out bejond the 
conception^ and yet this happens in geometry (Introd V) 
But tins intui ion must be found in the mmd o prim- that is 
before any perception of objects consequently must be pure, not 
empmcal, intuition For geoTietncal pimc.ples arc always 
apodeictxe, that is united with the consaousness of their necessity 
as Space has only three dimensions But propositions of this 
load cannot be empincal judgments, nor conclusions from them 
(Introd II) Now, how can an external intuition antenor to 
objects themselves, and m which our conception of objects can be 
determined <z prtm exist m the human m.nd? Obviously not 
otherwise than in so far as it has its seat in the subject only as 
the formal capaatj of the subject s being affected by objects and 
thereby of obtaining nunediate iepresenta44on that is intuition 
consequently, only as the form of the external seme m general 
Thus it IS only by means of our explanation that the possibility 
of geometry, as a synthetical saence a pnon becomes compre- 
hensible Every mode of explanation which does not show us 
this possibility, although in appearance it may be similar to ours, 
can with the utmost certainty be distinguished from it by these 
marks 


§ 4 Conclusiom jrom the foregoing coneepUcns 

(a) Space does not represent any property of objects as things 
m themselves, nor does it reraesent them in their relations to each 
other, m other words, space does not represent to us any determma 
tion of objects such as attaches to the objects themselves, and 
would remain even though all subjective conditions of the mtuition 
were abstracted For neither absolute nor relative deternimations 
of objects can be intuited prior to the existence of the things to 
which they belong, and therefore not a prwn 

Q>) Space is nothing else than the form of ail phenomena of the 
eactemal seanse that is, the subjective condition of the sensibility, 
under which alone external intuition is possible Now because 
the receptivity or capacity of the subject to be affected by objects 
necessarny aatecedes all intuitions of these objects, it is «sily 
understood how the form of all phenomena can be given in the 
mmd previous to all actual perceptions, therefore a fnon, and 
how It, as a pure intuition in which all objects must be determined 

^That is tha aaalysis of a conoeptuss. only gives yoa Wha.t Is eoatafaed m 
it smd does not add to your Imoiviedge of tbe object of which you have a 
conceptioa but maetf evolves it . — Tr 
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can contain pnnaples of the relations of these objects poor to all 
esKpenence 

It IS therefore from the human point of view onlv that we can 
apeak of space, extended objects, etc If we depart from the 
sobj ctive condition under which alone we can obtain external 
intuition, or m other words by means of which we are affected 
by objects the representation of space has no meaning whatsoever 
This predicate [of space] is only applicable to things in so far as 
they appear to us that is, are objects of senaibihty The constant 
form of this receptivity, which we call sensibility i» a necessary 
condition of aJ] rektJoas in which objects can be intuited as easting 
without us and when abstractior of these objects is maac is a 
pure Hituition to which we give the name of space It is clear tha 
we cannoi. make the special conditions of sensibility nto conditions 
of the possibihty oi things, but only of the possibility of their 
eiastencc as far as they are phenomena And so we may correctly 
say that space contains all which can appear to us externally but 
not all tilings considered as things m themselves, be they mttutea 
or not, or by whatsoever subject one will As to the intuitions of 
other thinking bemgs we cannot jud§e whether they are or are 
no bound by the same conditions which limit our own intuition, 
and which for us are uniyersaliy valid If we jom the hnutation 
of a judgment to the conception of the subject then the judgment 
wiD possess unconditioned vahdity For example, the proposition. 
All objects are beside each other in space, is valid only under the 
limitation that these things are taken as objects of our sensuous 
intuition But if I join the condition to the conceppoa, ard say. 
All things, as external phenomena are beside each other m space 
then the rule is valid umvetsally, and without any limitation 
Our expositions ccmsequently, teach the refdtty (i e the objective 
validity) of space m r^ard of all which can be presented to us 
extemaUy as object, and at the same time also the tdeaUty of space 
in regard to objects when they are considered by means of reason 
as things in themselves, that is, without reference to the constitu 
tion of our sensibditv We maintain therefore, the empincal 
realty of space in regard to all possible external experience, al^ough 
we must admit its irmsceftdentdl tdealdy m other words, that it is 
nothing, 30 soon as we withdraw the condition upon which the 
possibility of all experience depends, and look upon space as 
something that belongs to things in themselves 

But, with the exception of space there is no representation 
subjective and referring to something external to us which could 
be called objective a pnort For there are no other subjective 
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representations from which we can deduce synthetical proposiaons 
a imcfft as we can from the rntumon of space (See § 3 ) There- 
fore to speak accura ely no ideality whatever belong to these 
although they agree in this respect with the representation of 
snace, that they belong merely to the subjective nature of the 
mode of sensuous perception, such a mode, for example as that of 
sight, of hearing and of feeling, by means of the sensations of 
colour sound, and heat bat which because they are only sensations 
and not intuitions do not of themselves give us the cognition of 
any object, least 01 ah, an <j prtan cogmtion My purpose m tlie 
above remark is merely this to guard any one against illustrating 
the asserted ideality m space by examples quite msuffic.ent for 
example by coloui, taste etc , for these must be contemplated 
not as properties of things but only as changes in the subject, 
changes which may be oiSerent in different men For m such a 
case that which is ongmaUy a mere phenomenon, a rose, for 
example, is taken by the emtnncal understanding for a thmg in 
itseK thougji to every different eye m respect of its colour, it 
may appear different On the contrary the transcendental con 
ception of phenomena in space is a cntical admoiution, that, m 
general, noting which is mtmted m space is a thing m itself and 
Siat space is not a form which belongs as a property to things 
but that objects are quite unknown to us in themselves, and what 
we call outward objects are nothing else but mere representations 
of our sensibility whose form is space but whose real correlate 
the thing m itself is not known by means of these representations 
not ever can be, but respecting which m experience, no inquiry ^ 
ever made 


SECTION H 

OF TIME 

§ 5 Metaphysical exposition of this conception 

I Time is not an empirical concep ion For neithei co-existence 
nor succession would be perceived by us, if the representation of 
time did not exist as a foundation a. pnon Without this pre- 
supposition we could not represent to ouradves that things exist 
tOofttber at one and the same time, or at different times, that is, 
contemporaneously, or in succession 
a Time 19 a necessary representation, lying at the foundation 

15909 
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of aJl our intuitions With regard to phenomena in general we 
cannot think away time from them and represent them to ourselves 
as out of and unconnected m h time but we can quite well represent 
to ourselves tune void of phenonena Tune is therefore given a 
pnon In it alone is all reality of phenomena possible These 
may all be annihilated m thought but time itself, as the universal 
condition of their possibility lannot be so annulled 

3 On this necessity <i pritvi is also founded the possibil ty of 
apodeictic principles of the relations of time, or axioms of time m 
general, such as Tune has only one dimension DifEerent times 
are not co-existent but successive' (as different spaces are not 
successive but co existent) These principles cannot be derived 
from cxpenence, for it would mve neither strict universality nor 
apedeictic certainty We should on*y be able to say so common 
expenence teaches us but not it must be so They are valid as 
rules through which, in general, expenence is possible and they 
instruct us respecting expenence and not by means of it 

4 Time is not a discursive or as it is called, general conception 
but a pure form of the sensuous mtiution Different tunes are 
merelj parts of one and the same tune But the representation 
which can only be given by a single object is an intuition Besides, 
the proposition that different times cannot be co existent could 
not be deni ed from a general conception For this proposition is 
syntheticai, and therefore cannot spnng out of conceptions alone 
It is therefore rontained immediately m the intuition and repre 
s^tation of time 

5 The infinity of time signifies nothing more than that every 
deteimmed quantity of time os possible only througn limitations 
of one time iyin§ at the foundation Consequently, the onginal 
representation time must be given as unlimited But as the 
detemunate representation of Sic parts of time and of every 
quantity of an object can only be obtained by limitation the 
amplete representation of time must not be furnished by means of 
conceptions for ffiese contam only partial representations Con 
ceptions on the contrary must have inuneihate mtaition for 
their basis 

1 6 Transcendental exposttwn of the conception of time 

I may here refer to what is said above (§ 5 3), where for the 
sake of brevity, I have placed under the head of metaphysical 
exposition, that which is properly transcendental Here I shall 
add that the conception of change, and with it the conception of 
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irotion as change of place is possible only through and in the 
representation of time that if this representation were not an 
mtuition (internal) a prvm no conception of whatever kind 
could render comprehensible the possibility of change m other 
words of a conjunction of conijadictonly opposed predicates la 
one and the same object, for example^ the presence of a thing in 
a place and the non presence of the same thing in the same place 
It is only m time that it is possible to meet with two contradictonlj 
opposed determinations in one thing that is after each other 
‘!I^u 3 our concepuon of time explains the possibihty of so much 
synthetical knowledge a pntm as is exlibited m the genera’ 
doctnne of motion which is not a httle fruitful 

§ 7 Conclusions ff&m the above concephons 

(a) Time is not something winch subsists of itself or whn-h 
inheres m things as an objective determination, and therefore 
remains when abstraction is made of the subjective conditions of 
the mtuition of thmgs For in the former case, it would be some 
thing real yet without presenting to any power of pe ception any 
real object In the latter case, as an order or determmatioii 
inherent m thmgs themselves, it could not be antecedent to things, 
as their condition nor discerned or intuited by means of syntheacaJ 
propositions a pnon But all this is quite possible when we regard 
tune as merely the subjective con&tion under which ail our 
intuitions take place For m bat cai>e, this fonn of the inward 
intuition can be represented pnor to the objects, and consequently 
a pnoyi 

(b) Time is nothing else than the form of the internal sense, 
that as, of the intmt-ons of self and of our mtemal state For tune 
cannot be any determination of outward phenomeia It has to 
do neither with shape nor position, on the contrary, it determines 
the relation of representations in our mtemal state And precisely 
because this internal intuition presents to us no shape or form we 
endeavour to supply this want by analogies and represent the 
course of time by a line progressing to m&nty the content of 
which conatitutes a senes whidi is only of one dunension and we 
conclude from the properties of this line as to all the propesrties of 
time wtth this single exception that the parts of the line are 
oo-existent, whilst those of time are successive From thus it is 

^ Kant s meanmg la You cannot affieni aad deny the same thmg cS a suliject 
except Toy means of the lapmseniaticfli time. No other idea intuition or 
ccncepuoiL or whatever other fona ot tiiought there be can medlats the 
connection tsf such predicates — Tr 
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clear also that the representation of time is itself an intmtionj 
because all its relations can be expressed la an external intnition 

(c) Time is the formaa condiuon a pncti of all pheno-nena 
whatsoever Space, as the pure form of external intuition is 
limited as a conditton a pftoti to external phenomaia alone On 
the other hand, because all representations, whether they have ot 
have not external tmnga for their objects, atiil in themselves, as 
detemunations of the mind, belong to our internal state and 
because this internal state is subject to the formal condition ot 
the mtemal intuition, that is, to time — ^time is a condition a pnon 
of all phenomena whatsoever — the timtedtoU condition of all 
internal and thereby the mediate condition of all external pheno 
mena If I can say a pnon AH outward phenomena are in space, 
ana determined a pnon according to the relations of space, I can 
also, from the principle of the ntemal sense, affirm umversallj 
AH phenomena in general, that is all objects of the senses, are la 
tune and stand necessar Jy in relations of time 

If we abstract our internal intuition of ourselves, and all external 
intuitions, possible onij by virtue of this mtemal intuition, and 
presented to us by our faculty of representation, and consequently 
take objects as they are in themselves, then time is nothing It 
is only of objective validity m regard to phenomena, because th^e 
are things which we regard as objects of our senses It is no 
longer objective if we make abstraction of the sensuousness of 
our intuition in other words, of that mode of representation which 
is pecuhar to us and speak of things in general Tune is therefore 
merely a subjective condition of our (human) mtuitiou (winch is 
always sensuous that is so &it as we are affected by objects) and 
in itself independently of the mind or subject is nothing Never 
theless, m respect of all phenomena, ctmsequentlj of all things 
winch come within the sphere of our expenence it s necessanly 
objective We cannot say, ‘All things are la time, because m this 
conception of thinp m general we abstract and make no mention 
of any sort of intuition of thmgs But this is tlie proper condition 
under which time belong to our representation of objects If we 
add the condition to the conception and say 'AH things as 
phenomena, that is objects of sensuous intiution, are m tame 
then the proposition has its sound objective validity and umversality 
ftpnen 

What we have now set forth teaches, therefore tlie empirical 
reality of time that is, its objective validity in reference to all 
objects which can ever fae presented to our senses And as otir 
mtuition IS always sensuous, no object ever can be presented to 
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as in exper ence, wh ch does not come under the conaitions of 
time. On the other Imtid we deny to time sill claim to absolute 
reality that is w« deny that it without having regard to the 
form of our sensuous mtaition, absolutely inheres 11 things as a 
condition or property Such properties as belong to objects as 
things m themselves, never can be presented to us through the 
medium of the senses Herein consists ttiercfore the traascen 
dental ideality of tune, according to which, if we abstract the 
subjective conditions of sensuous intuition it is nothing and 
cannot be reckoned as subsisting or mhenng in objects as things 
m themselves independently of its relation to our intuition This 
ideality like that of space is not to be proved or illustrated by 
fallaaous analogies witii sensations for this reason — ^that in such 
aiguments or illustrations, we make the presupposition that the 
pl^omenon m which such and sndi predicates xnher hasoDjective 
reahty, while m this case we can only find sudi an objective reah+y 
as IS itself empirical that is regards the object as a mere pheno 
menon In reference to this subject see the remark m Section 
I (pages 46-7) 

§ 8 Fluctdattoti 

Against this theory, which grants empmcal reahty to tune, but 
denies to it absolute and transcendental reality, I have heard 
from intelligent men an objection so unanimously uiged, that I 
conclude that it must naturally present itself to every reader to 
whom these considerations are novel It runs thus Changes are 
real* (this the continual change m our own representations 
demonstra es, even though the existaace of all external phenomena 
together with their changes, is denied) Now, changes are only 
possible m tune, and therefore tune must be sometLng real 
But there is no difficulty in answermg this I grant the whole 
argument Tune, no doubt, is somet^g real i£at is, rt is the 
real fonn of our mtemal intuition It therefore has subjective 
reality, m reference to our internal expenence, that is I have 
really the representation of time, and of my determinations thereia, 
Tme, therefore is not to be regarded as an object, but e$ the 
mode of representauon of myself as an object But if I could 
intmte mysHf, or be intmt^ fay another bang without this 
condition of seosioility then those very determinations which we 
now represent to ourselves as changes would present to us a 
knowledge m which the representation of tune, and consequently 
of change would not appear The empincH reality of time 
therefore, remains, as the condition of all our expenence But 
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absolote reality according to wiiat has been said alwve, cannot 
be granted it Time is nothing but the form of our internal 
intuition ^ If we take away from it the speaal condition of our 
sensibility, the conception of time also vanishes ana it inheres 
not m the objects tnemselves, but solely in the subject (or mind) 
which mtmtes them 

But the reason whj this objection is so unanimously brought 
against our doctrine of time and that oo by disputants who 
cannot start any intelligible arguments against the dottnne of the 
ideality of space, is tins— they have no hope of demonstrating 
apodeictically the absolute reality of space because the doctnne 
of id^ism IS against them, according to which the reality of external 
objects IS not capable of any stnet proof On the other hand, the 
reality of the object of our internal sense (that is, myself and my 
mtemal state) is dear immediately through consciousness Ihe 
former — external objects in space — ^might be a mere delusion, but 
the latter — ^the object of my internal perception — is undeniably 
real They do not however reflect that both without question 
of their reahty as representations, belong only to the genus 
phenomenon which has always two aspects the one the object 
considered as a thing m its^ without regard to the mode of 
intuiting It and the nature of which remams for this very reason 
probkmatica’ +he other, tlie form of our intuition of the object, 
which must be sought not in the object as a thing m itself but in 
the subject to whni it appeara — whicn form ol intuition neverthe- 
less belongs really and necessarily to the phenomenal object 

Time and space are, therefore two sources of knowledge, from 
which a pnan, vanous synthetical cognitions can be drawn 01 
this we find a striking example m the cognitions of space and its 
relations, which form the foundation of pure mathematics They 
are the two pure forms of all intuitions, and thereby make syn 
thetical propositions a pnort po^ible But these sources of know 
ledge being merely conditions of our sensibility, do therefore and 
as such strictly ^teimme their own range and purpose m that 
they do not and cannot present objects as things m themselves 
but are applicable to them solely m so far as they are considered 
as sensuous phenomena The sphere of phenomena is the only 
sphere of their validity, and if we venture out of this no further 
objective use can be made of them For the rest this formal 

i I can uuteed say mv representations follow one another or are successive 
■but ttus means only that we are conscious of them as m a succession that is 
accordiRg to the isira. of the mteinal sense Time therefore is not a thing m 
Itself nor is it any objective deterimsaUon pertamin^ to or uihereat m thr^ 
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real ty of t me ard space leaves the validity of our empirical know 
ledge unshaken for our certainty m that respect 10 equally firm, 
whether these forms necessanlj inhere ui the things themselves 
or onlv in our intuitions of them On tlie other hand those who 
maintain the absolute reahty of time and space, whether as 
essentially suosisting, or only inhering, as modificattons, m things, 
must find themselves at utter variance with the pnnciples of 
£3cpcnence itself For if they decide for th“ first view and make 
space and time into substances, tins bemg the side taken by matne 
matical natural ph losophers they mus*' admit two self subsisting 
nonentities infinite and eternal which exist (yet without there 
being anything real) for the purpose of containing in themselves 
everythirig that is real If they adopt the second view of inherence, 
which IS preferred by some metaphysical natural philosoohers, 
and regard space and tune as relations (contiguity in space or 
succession in time), abstracted from expenence though represented 
confusedly in this state of separation they find themselves in that 
case necessitated to deny the validity of mathematical doctnnes 
a pnwi in reference to real things (for example, in space)— at all 
events their apodeictic certainty For such certainty cannot be 
found in an a posienon propositioa and the conceptions a pnan 
of space and time are according to this opinion, mere creations of 
the imagination ^ having theiT source really in expenence, masmuch 
as out of relations abstracted from expenence, unagmation has 
made up something which contains, indeed general statements of 
these relations, yet of which no apphcation can be made without 
the restrictions attached thereto by nature The former of these 
parties gams this advantage, that they keep tae sphere of pheno 
mena free for mathematical saence On the other hand, these 
very conditions (space and tune) embarrass them greatly when 
the understanding endeavours to pass the bnuts of that sphere 
The latter has indeed this advantage that the representations of 
space and time do not come in them way when they wish to judge 
of objects not as phenomena, but merely in their relation to the 
understanding Devoid, however, of a true and objectively valid 
a ptOTt intuition they can neither furmdi any basis for the 
possibility of mathematical cogmtions a pnon, nor bring the 
propositions of experience into necessary accordance with those of 
mathematics In our theory of the true nature of these two ongmal 
fonns of the sensibility, both difficulties are surmounted 

This wwd IS here used, and will be hereafter always used in. its pnautiye 
sense That jneaiung of it which denotes a poetical inventive power la a 
secondary ^ine — T 
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In conclnsion, that transceEdental Aesthetic cannot contain any 
more than Jiese two elements — space and time is sufficiently 
obvious from the fact that all other conceptions appertaining to 
sensibility, even that of motion which unites in itself both elements, 
presuppose something empmcaJ Motion, for example pre=apposes 
the perception of something movable But space considered m 
itself contains nothing movable, consequently motioa must be 
something which is found m space only through experience — in 
other words is an empirKal datum 6 i Iihe manner, transcen 
dental Aesthetic cannot number the conception of diange among 
Its data a pn&rt for time itself does not change, bat onl} something 
winch is in time To acquire the conception of change, therefore, 
the perception of some existing object and of the succession of its 
determinations, m one word experience, is necessary 

§ 9 General Remarks m Transcetdenial Aesthetic 

I In order to prevent any misunderstanding, it will be requisite, 
in the first place, to recapitulate, as clearlv as possible what our 
opimon IS with respect to the fundamental nature of our sensuous 
cognition m geaeraL We have intended, then, to say, that all 
our intuition is nothing but the representation of phenomena 
that the things which we intuite, are not m themselves the same 
as our representations of them in intuition nor are their relations 
in themselves so constituted as they appear to us, and that if we 
take away the subject, or even only the subjective constitution of 
OUT senses m geneiuJ, then not only the nature and relations of 
objects in space and time, but even space and tune tliemseKes 
disappear and that these as phenomena, cannot eust in them 
selves but only m us What may be the nature of objects considered 
as things in themselves and without reference to the receptivity of 
our sensibility is quite unknown to us We know nothing more 
than OUT own mode of perceivmg them, which is peculiar to us 
and which though not of nece^ity uertaming to every aaimat^d 
being, 18 so to the whole human race With this alone we have to 
do Space and time are the pure forms thereof, sensation the 
matter The former alone can we cognize a prion, that is antece- 
dent to all actual pwception and for this reason such cognition is 
called pure mtuition The latter ns that in our cognition which is 
called cogmxioa a postman, that is, empirical intuition The 
former appertain absolutely and necessarily to our sensibility, of 
whatsoever kmd our sensations may be the latter may be of very 
diversified character Supposmg tbat we should carry our empirical 
mtmtion even to the veiy lughest degree of dearness we should 
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not thereby advance one step nearer to a knowledge of the constitu 
tion of objects as things m themselves For we could onlj'j at 
best, arave at a complete cognition of our own mode of mtuitionj. 
that IS of our sensibility, and this always undear Jie conditions 
originally attaching to the subject, namely the conmtions of space 
and time while question — What are objects considered as 

thmgs m themselves? remains unanswerable even after the most 
thorough exanunation of the phenomenal world 
To say, then, that all our sensibility is nothmg but the confused 
representation of thmgs containing exclusively that which belongs 
to them as things m themselves, and this under an accumuletion 
of charactensttc marks and partial representations which we 
cannot distmgmsh in consciousness is a falsification of the coti’- 
ception of sensibility and pfaenomenization which renders our 
whole doctnne thereof empty and useless The difference between 
a confused and a clear representation is merely logical and has 
nothing to do ivith content No doubt the coacepPon of rtg^ as 
employed by a sound understanding contains all that the most 
subtle mvestigahon could unfold feom it although, in the ordinary 
practical use of the word we are not consaous of the manifold 
representations comprised m the concepPon But we cannot for 
this reason assert that the ordinary concepPon is a sensuous one, 
containing a mere phenomenon, for ngAi cannot appear as a 
phenomenon but the conception of it lies m the understanding 
and represents a property (the moral property) of aePons whidi 
belongs to them m themselves On the other hand the represents 
Pon in mtuiPon of a bodj contains nothing which could belong to 
an object considered as a thing in iteelf but merely the phenomenon 
or appearance of something, and the mode in which we ar* affected 
by that appearance and this receptivity of our faculty of cognition 
IS called sensibihtj and remains teio caelo different from the cogni 
Pon of an object in itself even though we should examine the 
content of the phenomenon to the very bottom 
It must be admitted that the Leibiatz Wolfian philosophy has 
assigned an entirely erroneous point of vieu to all investigations 
into the nature and origin of our cogmPons, inasmuch as it regards 
the disPncPon between the sensuous and the intellectual as m rely 
logical whereas it is plainly transcendental, and concerns not 
merely the clearness or obscurty but the contend and origin of 
both For the faculty of sensibility not only does not present 
us with an mdisttnct and confused cogniPon of objects as Pangs 
m themselves but, in fact gives us no knowledge of these at all 
On the conPary, so soon as we abstract m piought our own 
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subjective nature the object represented, with the properties 
ascnbed to it by sensuous intuition entirely disappears, because 
It was only this subjective nature that determined die form of 
the object as a phenomenon 

In phenosnena, we commonly, mdeed, distingmsli that which 
essentialiy belongs to the intuition of them and is lalid for the 
sensuous faculty of every human being from that which belongs 
to the same intuition acadentaily as valid not for the sensuous 
faculty in general bu^- for a particular state or organisation of this 
or that sense Accordingly, we are accustomed to say tiiat the 
former is a cognition which represents the object itself whilst the 
latter presents only a particular appearance or phenomenon 
thereof This distmction nowever is only empirical If we stop 
here (as is usual) and do not regard the erapincal intuition as itself 
a mere phenomenon (as we ought to do) in which nothing that 
can appertain to a thing in itself is to be found our transcendental 
distinction is lost and we believe that we c-ogmze objects as thin^ 
in themselves although m the whole range of the sensuous world 
investigate the nature of its objects as profoundly as we may we 
have to do with nothing but phenomena Thus we cadi the rainbow 
a mere appearance of phenomenon in a sunny shower, and the 
tain the reality or thmg m itsetf and this is nght enough, if we 
understand the latter conception in a merely physical sense, that 
is, as that which in universal experience, and under whatever 
conditions of sensuous perception, is known m intuitioa to be so 
and so determined, and not otherwise But if we consider this 
empincal datum generally, and inquire, without reference to its 
accordance with all our senses whether there can be discovered in 
it aught which represents an object as a tiling in itself (the i-ain 
dit'ps of course are not such for they are, as phenomena, empirical 
objects), the question of the relation of the representation to tlie 
object is transcendental, and not only are the raindrops mere 
phenomena but e\en their circular form nay the space itself 
through which they fall, is nothing in itself, but both are mere 
modifications or fundamental dispositions of our sensuous intuitioa 
whilst the transcendental object remains for us utterly unknown 

The second important concern of our Aesthetac is, that it do not 
obtain favour merely as a plausible hypothesis but possess as 
undoubted a character of certainty as can be demanded of any 
theory which is to serve for an organon la order fully to convmce 
the reader of this certainty, we shall select a case which will serve 
to make its validity apparent, and also to illustrate what has 
been said m § 3 
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Suppose toen, that Space and Time ate in themselves objec+ive 
and conditions of the possibility of objects as things in tnemsehes 
In the first place it is evident that both present us mth ver> xoanv 
apodeictic and synthetic propositions a pnon but esoeciallj 
space — and for this reason shall prefer it for investigation at 
present As the propositions of geometrj are cognized svnthetically 
a pnart and ■with apodeictic certainty, I inquire — ■whence do j ou 
obtain propositions of this kind, and on what basis does the under 
standing rest in orde” to arrive at such absolutely necessaiy and 
universally valid tru+bs? 

There is no other way than through intuitions or conceptions 
as such and these ate given other a or a postenon ITie 
latter, namely, empirical conceptions, together with the empincal 
intuition on whiCh they are founded, cannot afford any synthetical 
proposition except su<h as is itself also empincal tliat ls a proposi 
tion of espeneace But ar empmcal proposition cannot possess 
the qualities of necessity and absolute uruversahty which never 
theless are the charactenstics of all geometncal propositions 
As to the first and only means to arrive at such cognitions namely, 
through mere conceptions or intuitions a pnon it is quite clear 
that from mere conceptions no synthetics cognitions, but only 
analytical ones, can be obtained Talre for example tiie pro 
position Two straight lines (sanot enclose a space, and with 
these alone no figure is possible and try to deduce it from the 
conception of a straight hne and the number two ox take the 
proposition It is possible to construct a figure with three straight 
linos, and endeavour m like manner to deduce it from the mere 
conception of a straight bne and the number three All >our 
endeavours are in vain, and you find yourself forced to have 
recourse to intuition, as m fact geometry always does You 
therefore give yourself an object in intuition But of what kind is 
this intuition Is it a pure a prton, or is it an empmcal intuition? 
If the latter then neither an universally valid, much less an 
apodeictic proposition can arise from it, for experence never can 
give us any such proposition You must therefore give yourself 
an object a pnon in intuition and upon that ground 3?our syn 
thetical proposition Jsow if there did not exist within you a 
faculty of intuition a pnm^ if this subjective ccsidition were not 
in respect to its form also umversal condition a pnm under 
which alone the object of this external intuition is itself possible 
if the object (that is the tnangle) were something m itself without 
relation to you the subject, how could you affirm that that which 
lies necessarily m your subjects e conditions m order to construct 
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a triangle must also iiecessaniy belong to the tnaijgle jr itself? 
For to your conceptions of three lines you could not add anvthmg 
new (that IS the figure) , which therefore nm‘!t necessarily be found 
ui the object, because the object is given before your cognition, 
and not by means of >t If, therefore Space (and Time alsol 
were not a mere form of your intuition, which contains conditions 
a pnorif under which alone things can become external obiOcls 
for you, and without which subjective conditions tne objects are 
in themselves nothing, you could not construct any synthetical 
proposition whatsoever regarding external object* It is therefore 
not merely possible or probable, but indubitably certain, that 
Space and Tune, as the necessary conditions of all our external 
and internal expenence are merely subjective conditions of all 
oar intuitions m relation to which all objects are therefore mere 
phenomena and not things in themselves, presented to us in thii, 
particular manner And for this reason in respect to the form 
of phenomena, much may be said a pmn, whilst of the thing in 
Itself which may he at the foundation of these phenomena, it 13 
impossible to say anything 

II In confirmation of ^is theory of the ideality of the external 
as wdl as internal sense, consequently of all objects of sense, as 
mere phenomena, ve may especially remark, that all la our cogm 
tion that belongs to intuition contains nothing more than mere 
relations —The feelings of pain and pleasure, and the will, which 
are not cognitions are excepted — The relations, to wit, of place 
m an intvntion (extension) change of place (motion), and laws 
according to which this change is determined (moving forces) 
That however, which is present m this or that place, or any opera 
tion going on or result taking place in the things themselves, 
with the exception of change of place is not gn en to us by mtuitioa 
Now by means of mere relations, a thing cannot be known m its^, 
and It may therefore be fairly concluded, that as through the 
external sense no hing but mere representations of relations are 
given us, the said external sense m its representation can contain 
only the relation of the object to the subject, but not the essential 
nature of the object as a thing m itsrff 

The same is the case with the internal intuition not only because, 
m the intemal intuition, the representation of the external senses 
constitutes the material with which the mind is occupied but 
because tome, m which we place, and which itself antecedes the 
consciousness or, these representations m experience and which 
as the formal condition of the mode according to which objects are 
placed in the mind, lies at the foundation of them, contains relations 


I 
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of the sucoessivej the co-existent and of hat which always trust 
be co-existeat with succession the permanent Now that which, 
as representation, can antecede every exercise of thought (of aa 
object) IS intuition and when it contains nothing but relations, 
it IS the foiTQ of the intuition, which, as it presents us with no 
representation except in so far as something is placed m the mmd, 
can be nothing else than the mode m which the mind is affected 
by its own activity, to wit — its presentmg to itself representations 
consequently the mode m which the mmd is affected by itself, 
that IS It can be nothing but an internal sense in respe^ to its 
form Everything that is represented through th* medium of 
sense is so fer phenomenal consequently we roust either refuse 
altogether to a&nit an internal sense, or the subject, which is the 
object of that sense could only be represented by it as phenomenon, 
and not as it would judge of itself if its mtuition were p„re 
spontaneous activity tliat 1 were intellectual The difficulty 
here lies wholly m the question — ^How the subject can have an 
internal intuition of itself? — but this difficulty is common to every 
theory The consciousness of self (apperception) is the simple 
representation of the Ego, and if by means of that representation 
alone, ah ihe mamfold representations in the subject were spon 
taneously §iven, then our uitemal mtmtion would be intellectual 
This consaousness m man requites an internal perception of the 
marufold representations which are previously given m the subject, 
and the manner in which these representations are giten m the 
mmd witliout spontaneity, must, on account of this difference (the 
want of spontaneitj) be called sensibility If the laculty of self- 
consciousness IS to apprehend what lies m tne mind it must affect 
that, and can in this way alone produce an intuition of self But 
the form of this intuition, wtuch hes in the ongmal constitution of 
the mmd determines in tlie representation of tune, the manner 
in which the manifold representations are to combine themselves 
m the mmd, smee the subject mtuites itself, not as it would 
represent itself immediatel} and spontaneously but according to 
the manner m which the mmd is internally affected, consequently 
as it appears end not as it is 

III When we say that the intuition of external objects, and 
also the seif intuition of the subject, represent both objects and 
subject, m space and time as they affect our senses that is, as 
they appear — ^this is bjr no means equivalent to asserting that 
these objects are mere ilhisory appearances For when we speak 
of things as phenomena, the objects, nay even the properties which 
we asenbe to them are looked upon as really given, only that, la 
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so far as th s or that property depends upon the mode of mtuctioa 
of the subject, m the relation of the given object to the subject 
the object as phenomenon is to be distinguished from the object as 
a thing in itself Thus I do not say that bodies seem or appear 
to be external to me or that my soul seems merelv to be gii^eji in 
my self consciousness, although- 1 maintain that the properties of 
space and tune m conformity to which I set both, as the condition 
of their exisitence, abide in my mode of irtmtion, and not in the 
objects m themselves It would be my own fault, if out of that 
which I should reckon as phenomenon I made mere illusorj 
appearance * But this will not happen oecauae of our principle of 
the ideality of all sensuous intuitions On the contrary if we 
ascribe objective reahty to these fonns of representation it becomes 
impossible to avoid changing everything into mere appearance 
For if we regard space and tune as properties which must be found 
in objects as things in themselves as stne ^idus non of the pos 
sibility of their existence and reflect on the absurdities in which 
we then find ourselves involved inasmuch as we are compelled to 
admit the existence of two infinite things, which are nevertheless 
not substances, nor anything really inhering in substances, nay 
to admit that they are the necessary conditions of the existence ot 
all things and moreover that they must contmue to exist although 
all existing things were annihilated — ^we cannot blame the good 
Berkeley for degrading bodies to mere illusory appearances Nay 
even our own existence which would in this case depend upon the 
self'existeut reality of such a mere nonentity as time, would 
necessarily be changed with it mto mere appearance — an absurditj 
which no one has as yet been guilty of 

IV In natural tlieologj where we think of an object — God 
— -which never can be an object of intuition to us, and even to 
hnnself can never be an object of sensuous mtujtion, we carefully 
avoid attributing to his intuition the conditions of space and 

^ Tlia predicates of the pBenomeaoa can be affixed tx) tbe object itself in 
letatioQ to our seasaous faculty for example the rad colour or tbe perfunie 
to the rose But {illusory) appearance never can be attributed as a predicate 
to an object for this reason that it attributes to this object m it!>elf 
that which belongs to it only m reXahoa to car sensoous faculty or to the 
subject in general eg the two bandies which were fonnerly ascribed to Saturn 
That which la never to be found in the object itself but alvay, m the telaticu 
of the object to the subject, and which moreover is inseparable from our 
representation ol the object we denomliiate phenomenon Thus the 
pndicates of space and time are xlghfiy attnbuted to objects of the senso as 
such and in this there is no illusion. Os. the contrary if I asenbe redness to 
the rose as a thisgui itself or to Saturn hw handles or extension to all external 
objecte consider^ as things in themselves without regarding the determinate 
reiaticn of these objects to the subject, and withoat Imutmg my judginent 
to that rdation — then and then cnly arf es illusion. 
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time — and intuition all his cognition must be, and not thought 
which aiwavs inciudes hmitation But with wliat nght can we 
do this if we make them forms of objects as things m themselves 
and such moreover, as would continue to exist as a pnort conditions 
of the existence of things, even though th? things themselves were 
annihilated'^ For as conditions of all existence ip general space 
and tune must be conditions of the existence of the Supreme Being 
also But if we do not thus make them objective forms of all 
things, there is no other wav left than to make them sub’ective 
forms of our mode of intuition— external and interna^ which is 
called sensuous because it is not primitive that is is not such as 
gives in Itself the existaace of the object of the intuition (a mode 
of intuition which so far as we can judge can belong only to the 
Creator) but is dependent on the existence of th» object, is possible 
therefore, only on tonditioo that the representative faculty of the 
subject IS affected by the object 

It is moreover not necessary that we should limit the mode of 
intuition m space and tim^ to the sensuous faculty of man It 
may wett be, that all finite thinking beings must necessanly in this 
respect agree with man (though as to this we cannot decide), but 
sensibility does not on account of this omversahty cease to be 
sensibihty for this very reason that it is a deduced (ittbaltts 
derwaiivus) and not an ongmal (mtmfus orzgtwnus) cons^uently 
not an intellectual intuition, and this intuition as such for reasons 
above mentioned, seems o belong solely to the Supreme Being 
but never to a bemg dependent quoad its existence as well as its 
mtuition (which its existence determinesand limits relatively to given 
objects) This latter remark, however must be taken only as an illus- 
tiatiouj and not as any proof of the truth of our aesthetical theory 

§ 10 Cotidtoioa of the Tfonscendmtal AesihHtc 

We have now completely before us one part of the solution of 
the grand general problem of transcendents philosophy, namely, 
the question — How are syndbetical propositions a pnon possible? 
That is to say, we have shown that we are in possession of pure 
« pnon intuitions namely space and tune, ai which we find 
when in a judgment a pnon we pass out beyond the given concep 
tion somethu^ which is not discoverable ai that conception, but 
IS certamly found a, pnon in the uitaition which corresponds to 
the conception, and can be united synthetically with it But the 
judgments which these pure mtuitions enable us to make never 
leadi farther than to objects of the senses and are vahd only for 
objects of possible experence 
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TRAJSfSCE^DENTAL DOCTRINE OF ELEMENTS 
PART SECOND 
TiC^SCENDENTAL LOGIC 
Imrouucxion 

IDEA OF A TJRAirSCiafDETrAL LOGIC 

I 

0/ Logic tn general 

Our knowledge springs from two mam sources m the mind, the 
first of which IS tiie faculty or power of receiving representations 
(receptivity ^or impressions) the second is the power of cognizmg 
by mpans of these representations (spontaneity in the production 
of conceptions,) Through the first an object is gi v en to us tluough 
the second it is in relation to the representation (which is a meri, 
determination of the mmd) thought. Intnmon and concep ions 
constitute^ therefore^ the elements of all ou'" Ivjiowledge so that 
neather conceptions without an mtuition in some ivay corresponding 
to them nor intuition without conceptions can sSord us a cog 
jution Both are either pure or empirical They are empmeoi, 
when sensation (which presupposes the actual presence of the 
object) IS contained m them, and pure when no sensation is mixed 
with the representation Sensations we may call the matter of 
sensuous coition Pure intuition consequently contains merely 
the form under which something is intuit^ and pure conception 
only th form of the thought of an object Only pure intuitions and 
pure conceptions are possible a -prion the empincal only a -posten&n 
We apply the term ssnsihhty to the receptivity of the nund for 
impressions, in so fax as it is m some way affected, and on the 
other hand, we call the faculty of spontaneously producing repre 
sentAtions, or the spontaneity of cognition, understmiing Our 
nature is so constituted, that intuition with us never can be other 
than sensuous, that is it contains only the mode m which we are 
affected by objects On the other hand, the faculty of thinking 
the object of sensuous mtuition u the uadeistandiag Neither of 
these faculties has a preference over the other Without the 
sensuous faculty no object would be given to us and without the 
understanding no object would be Siought Thoughts without 
content are void, intmtioas without conceptions blind Hence it 
is as necessary for the mind to make its conceptions sensuous 
(that is, to join to them the object in intuition) as to make its 
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of thought w thout i!vh ch no use whatever of the understanding 
IS possible^ and gives laws therefore to the widei tanding ivithout 
r^ard to the difference o'*' objects on which it may be employed 
The logic of tlie particular use of the understanding contains the 
laws of correct thinking upon a particular class of objects The 
former may be called elemental logic — the latter the orgsanon of 
this or that particular science The latter is for the most part 
employed m the schools, as a p opaedeutic to the sciences although 
indeed according to the course of human reason it is the last thing 
we amve at when the science has been already matured and needs 
only the finishing touches towards its correction and completion 
for our knowledge of tire objects of our attempted science must be 
tolerably extensive and cotaplete before we can indicate the laws 
by which a saence of these oibjects can be es>tablished 
General logic is again either pure or applied In the former we 
abstract all the empincal conditions under which the unders auding 
is exercised for example the influence of the senses the play of 
the fantasy or unagiaation the laws of the memory the force of 
habit of inclination etc , consequently also tne sources of pre 
jodice — m a word, we abstract ^ causes from which particular 
cognitions arise because these causes regard the understanding 
under certain arcumstances of its application, and to the know 
ledge of them expenence is required Pure general logic has to do 
therefore merely with pure a pnm pnaciples and is a canon of 
understanding and reason, but only in respect of the formal part 
of their use, be the content what it may eoipancal or transcendental 
General logic is called applied, wh«i it is directed to the laws of 
the use of the understanding, under the subjective empirical 
conditions which psychology teaches us It has therefore empirical 
prinaples, although at the same tune, it is in so far general tliat 
It applies to the exercise of the understanding without regard to 
the difference of objects On this account, moreover, it is neither 
a canon of the understanding m general, nor an organon of a par 
ticular science, but merely a cathartic of the human understanding 
In ^eral logic therefore, that which constitutes pure logic 
must M carefuUy distinguished from that which constitutes appli^ 
fthough still general) logic The former alone is properly science, 
^though short and dry, as the methodical exposition of an elem^tal 
doctrme of the understanding ought to In this theiefore, 
logtcians must always bear in mind two rules 
I As general logic, it makes abstraction of all content of the 
oogmtion of the understanding and of the difference of objects, 
and has to do with nothing but the mere form of thought 
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3 pure log c 3t ht.s no empincal principles, and consequently 
draws nothing (contrary to the comiron persuasioji) roia psj cho 
logy which therefore has no nfluen.ee on the canon of tlie under 
standn^ It is a demonstrated doctrine and everything in it 
must be certain completely a pnort 

What I call apphed logic (^ntasary to the common acceptation 
of this teem, according to which it should contain certain eserases 
for the scholar for winch pure logic gives the rules) is a representa 
tion of the understandmg and of file rules of iis necessary emuioy 
ment tn concreto that is to say, under tlie acadental conditions of 
the subject which may either hinder or promote this employment, 
and which are all given only empirical'y Thus applied logic treats 
of attention its impediments and consequences of the ongin of 
error of the state of doubt, hesitation, conviction, eto and to it is 
related pure general logic in the same way that pure morality which 
contains only the necessary moral laws of a free will is related to 
practical ethics, which considers these laws under all the impedi 
ments of feelings mUinations and passions to which men are more 
or less subjected and which never can furnish us with a true and 
demonstrated science because ifc, as well as apphed logic requires 
erapuncal and psychological principles 

II 

Of Transeettdmtal Logic 

General logic as we have seen, makes abstraction of all content 
of cognition, that is, of all relation of cognition to its object, and 
regards only the logical form is the relation of cognitions to each 
otiier, that is the form of thought m general But as we have both 
pure and empirical mtuitions (as transcendental aesthetic proves) 
in like manner a distinction might be drawn between pure and 
empincal thought (of objects) Bi this case there would exist 
a kind of logic, in which we should not make abstraction of all 
content of cognition , for that logic which should compnse merely 
the laws of pure thought (of an object^ would of course exclude all 
those cognitions whi^ were of empirical content Tins kind of 
logic would also examine the origin of our cognitions of objects 
so far as that origin cannot be ascribed to the objects themselves 
while on the contrary, general logic has nothing to do with the 
ongm of our cognitions, but contemplates our representataons, be 
they given primitively a fnon in ourselves or be they only of 
empirical ongm solely according to the laws which the under 
standing observes m employing them in the process of thou|^t, m 
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reiatiofl to each othe Conseqtientlv general log<c treats of the 
form of the undeistanding only which can be applied to represents 
titms, from whatever source they may nave ansen 

And here I sliall make a remark which the reader must bear 
well in mind in the course of the following considerations to wi , 
that not every cognition a pitm^ but only those through which 
we cognise that and how certain representations (intuitions or 
conceptions) are applied or are possible only ^ pncn that is to 
say, ihe a pn&n possibility of cognition and the a p%m use of it 
are transcendental Therefore neither is space nor any a ptori 
gesmetncaJ determination of space, a transcendental lepresentation 
but only the knowledge that such a representation is not of empirical 
ongin and the possibility of its relating to obrects of expenence 
although itself a pnort, can be called transcendental So also, 
the apphcation of space to objects in general would be tr^Dscen 
dental but if it be limited to objects of sense, it is empirical Thus, 
the distinction of the transcendental and empirical belongs onli 
to the critique of cognitions and does not concern the relation of 
these to their object 

Accordingly in the expectation that there may perhaps be con 
ceptions which relate a ^on to objects not as pure or sensuous 
intuitions but merelv as acts of pure thought (which are therefore 
conceptions, but neither of empirical nor aesthetical ongin) — ^in 
this expectation I say, we form to oarsehes by anticipation the 
idea of a saence of pure understanding and rational ^ cognition 
by means of which we may cogitate objects entirely a fncn 
A saence of this kind which should determine the ongin the 
extent and the objective vahditv of such cogmtioas must be called 
Trtmscejtdiftlal Logic because it has not, like general logic, to do 
with the laws of understanding and reason in relation to empirical 
as well as pure rational cognitions without distinction but ooncenis 
itself with these only m an a pnan relation to objects 


Ifl 

Of the Dmston of General Logic into Analyhc and Otalectie 

The old question with which neople sought to push logicians 
into a comer so that they must either have recourse to pitiful 
sophisms or confess their ignorance, and consequently the vanity 
of their whole art is this— What is truth? * The defimtion of the 

The words rsasoa edu) tal rill always be confined 
tn this translation to the lendenug of Verttunji and its derivatives — T 
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^^ord intih to iwt the accordance of the cogTjtaon w th ts object 
s presupposed the quest on but we des re to be told n the 
answer to t what s the unver^l and secure cnterion of the 
truth of every cognition 

To know what, qotsnons we may reasonably propose, 9 is itself 
a strong evidence of sagaaty and mtdhgence For if a question 
be in Itself absurd and unsusceptible of a rational answer it is 
attended with the danger— not to mention the shame that falls 
upon the person who proposes it — of seducing the unguarded 
hstener mto makmg absurd answers, and we are presented wiJb the 
ndiculous spectacle of one (as the anaents said) miiking the 
he goat and the other holding a sieve 

If truth consists in the acvordaace of a cognition with its object, 
this object must be i-pso facto distinguished from all others, for 
a cognition is false if it does not accord with the object to wtuch 
It relates although it contains something which may be affirmed 
of other objects Now an universal criterion of truth would be 
that which is vahd for all cognitions without distinction of their 
objects But It is evident that smee in the case of such a entenon 
we make afastractaon of all the content of a cognition (that is, of 
all relation to its object), and truth relates precisely to this content 
It must be utterly absurd to ask for a mark of the truth of this 
content of cognition, and that, accordingly, a suffiacot, and at 
the same time universal test of truth cannot possibly be found 
As we liave already termed the content of a cogmtion its niatter 
we shall say Of the truth 01 our cognitions m respect of their 
matter no universal test can he demanded because such a demand 
IS self contradictorv 

On the other hand, with regard to our cognition in respect of 
Its mere form (excluffing all content) it is equally manifest that 
logic, ui so far as It exhibits the universal and necessary laws of 
the understanding, must m these very laws present us with criteria 
of truth Whatever contradicts these rules 13 false because thereby 
tihe understanding is made o contradict its own umversal laws of 
thought, that is to contradict itself These criteria however, 
apply solelj to fee form of truth that is, of thought la general, 
and in so far they are perfectly accurate yet not sufficient For 
although a cogntion may be perfectly accurate as to logical form 
that is not self contradictory it is notwithstanding quite possible 
that it may not stand in agreement with its object. Consequentlj , 
the merely logical entenon of truth, namely the accordance of a 
cogmtion with the universal and formal laws of understanding 
and reason is nolfaing more than the cmdtUo sint qua non 01 
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aegative cond tion oi all truih Farther than this logic cmnot 
go and the error rsrhich depends not on the fon®, bu on the content 
of the cognition, it has no test to discover 
General logic, then, resolves tl^ whole formal business of under 
standing and reason into its elements, and exhibits them as 
psrmcipJes of all bgical judging of our cognitions This part of 
logic may, therefore, be (^ed Aftalyite, and is at least the negatwe 
test of tni h, because all cognitions must first of all be estimated 
and tned according to these laws before we proceed to mvesttgate 
them m respect of their content, ir order to discover whethtr 
they contain positive truth in regard to their object Because, 
however the mere form of a cognition accurately as it mav accord 
with logical laws is losuSicieiit to supply us with matenal (objective) 
truth, no one, by means of logic ^one can venture to predicate 
anything of or decide concenung objects unless he has obtained 
independently of logic, well-grounded information about them, in 
order afterwards to examme according to logical Jaws into the 
use and connection, in a cohenng whole, of that information or, 
what IS still bertei, merely to test it by them Notwithstanding, 
there lies so seductive a diarm in the possession of a speaous art 
like this — an art which gives to all our cognitions the form of the 
understanding although with respect to the content thereof we 
may be sadly defiaent~that general logic which is merely a canon 
of judgment, has been employed as an organon for the actual 
production or rather for the semblance of production of objective 
assertions, and has thus been grossly ausapphed Now general 
logic in its assumed cliaracter of org^on is called Dialectic 
Difierent as are the significations in which the ancients used this 
term for a saence or an art we may safelv infer, from their actual 
employment of it that with them it was nothing else than a logic 
of illusion — a sophistical art for giving ignorance nay, even inten- 
tional sophistnes the colouring of truth in which the thoroughness 
of procedure which logic requires was imitated, and their topic * 
employed to cloak the empty pretensions Now it may be t^en 
as a safe and useful warning, that general logic, considered as an 
organon must always be a logic of illusion, that is be dialectical 
for as It teaches us nothing whatever rwpecting the content of 
our cognitions but merely the formal cooditiocns of their accordance 

Topic (Taptca) of tile aacients wss a dlvlaion of the mtellectual 
jnsttuetoe tbea prevalent with the desage of setting forth the proper method 
of leasoHing on any idvsn proposition— aocotdLtig to certain distoctiocs of 
the genus, the species etc. of subject and predicate of words analogies, 
and the like, It of course contained aiao a code of laws for syllogisticai 
disputation. It was not necessanly an aid to sophistry — Tf 
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wth the ujderstand ngj which do not relate to and are quite 
mdifferent in respect of objects, any attempt to employ as an 
instrument (organon) in order to extend and enlarge the range of 
our knowledge must end in mere prating any one being able to 
mairtaJi or oppose with some appearance of truth any siti^e 
assertion whatever 

Such instruction is quite unbecoming the dignity of philosophy 
For these reasons we have chosen to denominate part of logic 
DtaUcitc 111 the sense of a cntiaue of dialectical illusion and we 
wish the term to be so understood in this place 

IV 

Of the dmsi&n of Transcenienid Logic into Transcendental Analytic 

and Dmlechc 

In transcendental logic we wolate the understandmg (as in 
transcendental aesthetic the sensibihty) and select from our 
cognition merely that part of thought which has its origtn in the 
understanding alone The exercise of this pure cognition, however 
depends upon this as its condition, that objects to which it may 
be applied be given to us in intuition, for without intuition the 
whole of OUT cognition is without objects, and is therefore quite 
void That part of transcendental logic then which treats of 
the elements of pure cognition of the understanding and of the 
principles without which no object at all can be thought, is transcen 
dental analytic, and at Jhe same time a ogic of truth For no 
cogmtion can contradict it, without losing at the same time ah 
content, that is, losing all reference to an object and therefore all 
truth But because we are very easily seduced into employing 
these pure cognitions and pxmcipies of the understanding by them 
selves and that even beyond the boundaries of experience which 
yet IS the only source whence we can obtain matter (objects) on 
which those pure conceptions may be employed — understanding 
runs the nsk of making by means of empty sophisms, a material 
and objective use of the mere formal principles of the pure under 
standing, and of passing judgments on objects without distmction 
— objects which are not given to us nay perhaps cannot be given 
to us m any way Now as it ought properly to be only a canon 
for judging of the empincal use of the understandmg, this kind of 
logic IS misused when we seek to employ it as an organon of the 
umversfll and unlimited exercise of the understanding, and attempt 
-with the pure understanding alone to judge synthetically afErm, 
and detenmne respecting objects m general In this case the 
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excrcse of the pare undeTstandmg becomes dialectical The 
second part of our transcendental logic must therefore be a cntiqae 
of dialectical illusion and this critique n e shall term Transcendental 
Dialectic — ^not meaning it as an art of producing dogmaticaliv such 
illusion (an art which is unfortunatelj too current among the 
practitioners metaphysical juggling), but as a cntiqoe of under 
standing and reason m regard to their hvperphysical use This 
critique will expose the groundless nature of the pretensions of 
these two faculties, and invalidate their claims to the discoverv 
and enlargement of our cognitions merely by means of transoen 
dental principles, and show that the proper employment of these 
faculties 13 to test the judgments made by the pure understanding 
and to guard it from sophistical delusion 


TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 
FIRST DIVISION 

TRANSCENDEhiTAL ANALYTIC 
^ I 

Trawscskdemtax analytic is the dis ection of the whole of our 
a prtors knowledge mto the elements of the pure cognition of the 
understanding In order to efect our purpose, it is neeessaiy 
(i) That the conceptions be pure and not ejnpmcal (_) That 
they belong not to intuiUon and sensibility, but to tliought and 
understanding, (3) That they be elementary conceptions, and as 
such, quite different from deduced or compound conceptions 
(4) That our table of these elementary conceptions be complete 
and fill up the whole sphere of the pure understanding Now this 
comoleteness of a science cannot be accepted with confidence on 
the guarantee of a mere estimate of its existence in an aggregate 
formed only by means of repeated esperuneats and attempts 
The completeness which we require is possible only by means of 
an idea of the totality of the a pnan cognition of the understanding, 
and throng the thereby determined division of the conceptions 
which form the said whole, consequently, only by means of their 
connection m a system Pure understanding distmguishes itself 
not merely from everything empincal but also completely from 
all sensibihty It is a unity self-subsistent, self sufEoent, and not 
to be enlarged by anv additions from without Hence the sum of 
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jts cogiutatHi constitutes a sys‘*'ein to be detenrined by and comprised 
under an idea^ and the completeness and articulation of this 
83retein can at the same time serve as a test of the correctness 
and genuineness of all tl e parts of cognition that belong to it 
The whole of this part of transcendental logic consists of two 
bookSj of which the one conta ns the conceptions and the other 
the prmcJp’es of pure understnnding 


transcendlni i.L analytic 
BOOK I 


^NAi-tTIC OF COKcEPTIOlsS 
§ 2 

By the term Analj"tic of Cone ptions I do not understand the 
analysis of thescj or the usual process m philosophical investigations 
of dissecting the conceptions which present tnetnselves according 
to their content and so malong them dear but I mean the hitherto 
httle attempted dis ection of tlie faculty of understanding itself, 
m order to mvestigate the oossibilxty of conceptions a pnon, by 
loolnng for them in. the understanding alone, as their DirthpUce 
and analysing the pure use of this facSty For this is the proper 
duty of a transcendental philosophy what remains is the logical 
treatment of the conceptions in phdosophj m general We shall 
therefore follow up the pure conceptions even to their germs and 
begnnngs in the human understanding m which tliey he until 
they are developed on occasions presen ed by expenence, and 
fre^ by the same understanding from the empirical conitions 
attaching to them, are set forth in. their unalloyed punty 


Analytic of Conceptions 

CHAPTER I 

OF THE TBANSCENDEI TAX, CLUE TO THE MSCOVEKY OF AIJ 
PUEE CONCEITIORS OF THE UNDEaSTANniSG 


§3 

Int>oducU»y 


When we call into play a faculty of cogi ition different conception^ 
manifest tliemselves according to the different arcumstances, and 
make known this faculty and assemble themselves into a 
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or less extens ve collect oB according to the time o’- pwietration 
that has been applied to the consideration of them 'V^here this 
process conducted as it s naedianicallj so to speak will end 
cannot be deternuned with certamty Besides the conceptions 
which we discover in this haphazard manner present themselves 
by no means m order and systematic unity, but are at last coupled 
together only according to resemblances to each other, and arranged 
HI senes, according to the quantitv of their content from the 
sunpler to the more complex— senes which are anything but 
systematic, though not altogether without a certain kind of method 
in their constniction 

Transcendental philosophy has the advantage and moreover 
the duty, of searchmg for its conceptions according to a pnnapie 
because these conceptions spring pure and unmixed out of the 
understanding as an absolute unity, and therefore must be connected 
with each other according to one conception or idea A connection 
of this kind, however, furnishes us with a ready prepared rule by 
whidi its proper place may be assigned to every pure conception 
of the understanding and the completeness of the system of all 
be determined a both i^hich would otherwise have been 

dependent on mere choice or chance 


■nUNSeSNDSOTAn CtUE TO IHE HISCOVERY or ALL PURE 
CONC1J.PTIONS OV TBS UITOKKSTANDlTrG 

Sect I Oj the Logual Use of the Vnderstandmg in genered 

§4 

The understanding was defined above only negatively, as a 
non-sensuous faculty of cognation Now, mdependently of sensi 
bility, we cannot possibly have any intuition consequently, the 
understandmg is no faculty of intuition But besides mtmtioa 
there is no other mode of cognition except through collections 
consequently, the cognition of every, at least of every human 
understanding is a cognition through conceptions — ^not intuitive, 
but discurave All intuitions, as sensuous, depend on affections 
conceptions, therefore, upon Actions By the word function I 
understand the unity of the act of arranging diverse representations 
under one common representation, exceptions then, are based 
on the spontaneity of thought, as sensuous mtmtjons are on the 
receptivity of impressions Now the understanding cannot make 
any other use of these conceptions than to judge by means of 
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hen As no represeotat on, except an intuition relates loi 
mediately to its object, a conception never relates inMnediately 
to an object, but only +0 some other representation ihe'-eof, be 
that an mtmtion or itself a conception A judgment therefore is 
the mediate cognition of an object consequently the represertation 
of a representation of it In every judgment there ts a conception 
which applies to and is valid for many other conceptions, and 
which among these comprehends also a given representation, this 
last being immediately connected with an object For example 
in the judgment — All bodies are divisible our conception of 
divtstbU apphes to vanous other conceptions among these however, 
it IS here particularly applied to the concept on of body and this 
conception of body relates to certain phenomena which occur to 
us These objects theretow are mediately represented by the 
conception of divisibility All judgments accordingly are func- 
tions of unity m our represe itations inasmuch as instead of an 
immediate, a higher representation, which compnses this ard 
vunous others is used for our cognition of the object, and thereby 
many possible cognitions are collected mto one But we can 
reduce all acts of the undeistanding to judgn^ts, so that jd^ider 
standing may be represented as tbe /asuify tf judging For it is, 
according to what has been said above a faculty of thought Now 
thought IS cognition by means of conceptions But concqitians, 
as predicates of possible judgments, relate to some representation 
of a yet undetermined object Thus the conception of body 
indicates something — for examole metal — which can be cognized 
by means of that conception It is therefore a conception for the 
reason alone that other representations are contained under it, 
by means of which it can relate to objects It is therefore the 
predicate to a possible judgment, for example Every metal is a 
body All the functions of the understanding therefore can be 
discovered when we can completely exhibit the functions of maty 
m judgments And that this may be effected veiy easily the 
following section mil show 


Sect II 0 / the Lcgtral Functton of the Understanding f 
Judgments 

§5 

If we abstract all the content of a judgment and consider only 
the intellectual fonn thereof we find that the function of thought 
in a judgment can be brought under four beads of which each 
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ooatains three momenta These may be conveniently rqnesen^ 
m the following table 

1 

Quantify of jttdgnients 

Universal 
Particular 
Singular 

2 

Quality 
Affirmative 
Negative 
Incite 

4 

Moiidtiy 
Problematical 
Assertoncal 
Apodeictical 

As this division appears to diSer m some though not essential 
points from the usual technique of logiaans the following observa 
tions for the prevention ol otherwise possible misunderstanding 
will not be without their use 

I Logicians say with justice that m the use of judgnenus m 
syllogisms singular judgments may be treated like umversal ones 
For preasely because a smgular judgment has no extent at all 
Its predicate cannot refer to a part of that which is contained in 
the conception of the subject and be excluded from the rest 
The predicate is valid for the whole conception just as if it were ^ 
general conception and had extent to the whole of which the 
predicate applied On the other hand let us compare a smgular 
with a general judgment merely as a cogmtion m regard to 
quantity The smgular judgment relates to the general one as 
unity to mfinity, and is therefore m itself essentially different 
Thus if we estimate a smgular judgment {judicium stngulare) not 
merely according to its mtnnsic vahditv a a judgment but also 
ds a cognition generally according to its quantity m comparison 
with that of other cognitions, it is then entirelj different from a 
general judgment (ju^aum commune), and m a complete table of 
the momenta of thought deserves a separate place — ^though, 
indeed this would not be necessary in a logic limited merely 
to the consideration of the use of judgments m reference to 
each other 


3 

Relation 

Lategoncal 

Hypotheticdi 

Disjunctive 
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i It like naaoner, m transcendental logic afinite mustbedis 
tmgujshed from aiSrma ive judgments, although in general logtc 
they are ngbtly enough classed under afiimative Gene al logic 
abstracts aB content of the predicate (though it be negative) and 
only considers whether the said predicate be affincea or denied of 
the subject. But transcendental logic consders also the worth 
or content of this logical afhnsiatioit — an affirmation bj means of 
a merely negative predicate and mquires how much the sum total 
of our cognition gams by tbs affirmation For example li I say 
of the soul, It IS not mortal — by this negative judgment I should 
at least ward off error Now by the proposition, 'The soul is not 
mortal I have in respect of tlie togical forrr, really affinned 
inasmuch as I thereby place the soul in the unLmited sphere of 
immortal beings Now, because of the whole sphere of possible 
existences, the mortal occupies one part, ar^d the immortal the 
other, neither more nor less is affirmed by the proposition than 
that the soul is one among the inSiute multitude of things which 
remain over, when I take away the whole mortal part But by 
this proceeding we accomplish only this much that the infinite 
sphere of all possible existences is in so far iumted that the mortal 
is excluded from it, and the soul is placed m the remaining part of 
the extent of this sphere But this part remams, notwiths andmg 
tbs exception infinite and mote and more parts may be taken 
away h'om the whole sphere, without m the sbghtest degree thereby 
augmenting or affirmatively determining our conception of the 
som These judgments therefore infinite in respect of their 
logical extent axe, m respect of the content of their cognition, 
merely limitative and are consequently entitled to a place in our 
transcendental table of all the momenta of thought m judgments, 
because the function of the understanding exercised by them may 
perhaps be of impor+ance in the field of its pure afnon cogmtion 

3 AE relations of thought m judgments are those (o) of the 
pr^icate to the subject, Qi) of the principle to its consequence, 
(tf) of the divided cogmtion and all the members of the division to 
eaiih other In the first of these three classes, we consider only 
tTiD conceptions in the second, two judgments m the tbrd, 
several judgments in relation to each other The hypothetical 
proposition If perfect justice exists, the obstinately wicked are 
punished, contains propedy die relation to each o&er of two 
propositions, namely, Perfect justice exists, and The obstinately 
wicked are punished Whether these propositions are m them 
selves true is a question not here decided Nothing is cogitated 
by means of this judgment except a certain consequence Finaliy 
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the d sjunctive judgment contaans a relation of two or more pro 
positions to each other—a relation not of consequence but of 
logical oppositioHj in so far as the sphere of the one proposition 
excludes that of the other Bat contains at the same time 
a relation of community in so far as all the propositions taken 
together fill up the sphere of the cognition The disjunctive judg 
ment contains therefore, the relation of the parts of the whole 
sphere of a cognition, since the sphere of each part is a complementil 
part of the sphere of the other each contnbutmg to foim the sum 
total of the ^vided cognition Take for example the proposition, 
The world eiosts either through blmd chance or through internal 
necessity or through an extemal cause Each of these proposi 
tions embraces a part of the sphere of our possible cognition as to 
the existence of a world, all of them taken together, the whole 
sphere To take the cognition out of one of these spheres is 
e^ivalent to placing it in one of the others, and, on tlie other hand 
to place It in one sphere is equivalent to taking it out of the rest 
There is herefore, m a disjunctive judgment a certaui community 
of cogmtions which consists in this that tliey mutually exclude 
each other, yet thereby determine as a whole the true cognition, 
inasmuch as, taken together, they make up the complete content 
of a particular given cogmtion And tins a all that I i^d necessary, 
for fte sake of what follows, to remark in has place 

4 The modality of judgments is a quite peculiar function with 
this distinguishmg characteristic that it contributes nothing to 
the contait of a judgment (for besides quantity, quality, and 
relation, there is nothiiig more that constitutes the content a 
judgment), but concerns itself only with the value of the copula 
m relation to thought in general Problematical judgments are 
those in whicli the affinnation or negation is accepted as merely 
possible (ad hkium) In the assertorical, we regard tlie proposition 
as real (true) , an the apodeictic<d, we look on it as neeessary ^ Hms 
the two judgments (anteceiens et amsegiiens), the relation of ivnich 
constitutes a hy^thetical judgment likewise those (the members 
of the division) in whose reciprocity the disjunctive consists are 
only problematical La the example above given, the proposition 
There exists perfect justice, is not stated assertoncaily, but as 
an cfti hinivm judgment wfecb someone may choose to adopt 
and the consequence alone is assertorical Hence such judgments 
may be obviously false, and yet, taken problematically be con 

> Just as if thought werem thehtst uzstance a hmction of the tmdefsiaxdtfig 
m the secoud, of judgmuU in the third of ftascoi A remark which wiU be 
explained ut the sequel 
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ditiona di our cognition of the truta Thus the proposition 
The world exists only by blaid chance is m the disjunctive judg 
nent of problematical import only that is to say one may accept 
it for the moment and it nelps us (like the indication of the wrong 
road among all the roads that one can take) to fiad out the true 
proposition The problematical proposition is thereforej that 
which expresses only logical possibih<-y (which is not objective) 
that IS, It expresses a free choice to admit the validity of such a 
proposition — a merely arbitrary reception 0* it into *he under 
standing The assertoncal speaks of logical reality or truth as, 
for example, in a hypothetiml syllogism, the anieceiens presents 
Itself in a problematical form in majors m an assertoncal form 
m the mnor and it shows that the proposition is in h&rmony mih 
the laws of the understanding The apodeictical proposition 
cogitates the assertoncal as detemuned by these very laus of the 
understanding, consequentlj as aiSraung a pncn and in this 
manner it expresses logical necessity Now because ah is here 
gradually incorporated with the understandmg — masmuch as in 
the first place we judge problematically then accept assertoncally 
our judgment as true, lastlj ajSirm it as inseparably united with 
the understanding, that is as necessary and apodeictical— we may 
safely reckon these three functions of modality as so many momenta 
of thought 

Sect III Of the Purs Ctmcepltonscf the Understanding orCaiegones 

§6 

General logic as has been repeatedly said, makes abstraction of 
all content ^ cognition, and expects to receive representations 
from some other quarter, in order, by means of analysis, to convert 
them into conceptions On the contrary, transcendental logic has 
lying before it the manifold content of a pnon sensibility which, 
transcendental aesthetic presents to it m order to give matter to 
the pure conceptions of the understanding, without which transoen 
dental logic would have no content, and be therefore utterly void 
Now space and tune contain an infinite diversity of determinations ^ 
of pure a pnort mtuition, but are nevertheless the condition of the 
s receptivity, under whidi alone it can obtain representations 
of objects and which consequently must always affect the con 
ception. of these objects But the spoataneitj of thought requires 
that this diversity be examined after a certain manner received 

1 Kant employs the words MmntgfaiHgts Mmn^faitigkstt mdlfierently 
ior the ieiinitude of the possihie deteniunatio& of matter of an intmtmn 
(such as that of spaw) etc — Tr 
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in o the m nd and connected, in order afterwards to lO’-m a 
cognition out of it This process I call synthesis 

By the word synthesis in its most gesneral signification, I under 
stand the process of joining different representations to each other 
and of comprehending the-r diversity in one cognition Hus 
synthesis is pure when the diversity is not given empincaJJy but 
a pnon (as diat m space and time) Our representations must be 
given previDualy to any analysis of them, and no conceptions can 
anse, quoad their content analytically But the gjoithesis of a 
diver'ity (be it given a pnan or empirically) is the first requisite 
for tbs production of a cogatbm, which m its beginning indeed, 
may be crude and confas^ and therefo e in ne^ of analysis — 
still, synthesis is that by which alore the dements of our cogn tions 
are collected and united into a certain content consequently it is 
the first thing on which we must fix om attention if we wish to 
investigate the ongitv of our knowledge 

Synthesis, genet^y speaking js as we shall afterwards see the 
mere operation of the imagmation — a blind hut indispensiahle 
function of the soul without which we should have no cognition 
whatever but of the workmg of which we are seldom even consaous 
But to reduce this synthesis to conceptions, is a function of the 
understanding by means of which we attain to cognition m the 
proper meaning of the term 

Imre synthesis represented generally gives us the pure conception 
of the imdexstaading But by this pure synthesis I mean that 
which rests Upon a basis of a pnon synthetical unity Thus our 
numeration (and this is more observable in large rucibers) is a 
sjmthesis according to conception because it takes place according 
to a common basis of unity (for example, the decade) By means 
of this concept on, therefore, the unity m the synthesis of the 
manifold becomes necessary 

By means of analysis different representations are brought under 
one conception— an operation of which general logic treats On 
the other hand the duty of transcendental logic is to reduce to 
conceptions, not repiesentations, bat the pure synthesis of repre- 
sentations The first thing whiii must be given to us in order to 
the a pnon cognition of ^ objects is the diversity of the pure 
intaition the synthesis of this diversity by means of the tmagina 
ticm is the second but this gives, as yet, no cc^ition The con 
ceptions which give unity to this pure synthesis, and which consist 
solely in the representation of this necessary syntheticai unity 
fanush the third requisite for the cognition of an object and these 
conceptions are given by the understanding 
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The same function which gives umty to the different representa- 
tion m a judgment, gives also umty to the mere synthesis of different 
representations m an mtuition, and this umty we call the pure 
conception of the understandmg Thus, the same understanding, 
and by the same operations, whereby m conceptions, by means of 
analytical umty, it produced the logical form of a judgment, 
mtroduces, by means of the synthetical unity of the manifold m 
mtuition, a transcendental content into its representations, on which 
account they are called pure conceptions of the understanding, 
and they apply a pnori to objects, a result not within the power 
of general logic ^ 

In this manner, there anse exactly so many pure conceptions of 
the understanding, applying a prtan to objects of mtuition m 
general, as there are logical functions m all possible judgments 
For there is no other function or faculty existing m the understand- 
mg besides those enumerated m that table These conceptions we 
shall, with Aristotle, call categones, our purpose bemg ongmally 
identical with his, notwithstandmg the great difference m the 
execution 

Table of the Categories 
1 2 
Of Quantity Of Quality 

Umty Reahty 

Fluidity Negation 

Totahty Limitation 

3 

Of Relation 

Of Inherence and Subsistence (substantia et accidens) 

Of Causality and Dependence (cause and effect) 

Of Coimnumty (reciproaty between the agent and patient) 

4 

Of Modality 

Possibility — Impossibihty 
Existence — on-existence 
Necessity — Contmgence 

This, then, is a catalogue of all the ongmally pure conceptions 
of the synthesis which Qie understanding contams a priori, and 
these conceptions alone entitle it to be called a pure understanding, 

1 Only because this is beyond the sphere of logic proper. Kant’s remark 
IS unnecessary — Tr 
e9°9 
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masmucb. as only by them it can render the manifold of intuition 
conceivable, m other words think an object of intuition This 
division IS made svstematicallv from a common principle nane^y 
the faculty of judgment (which is just the same as the power of 
thought) and has not arisen ihapsodicallv from a searcli at hap- 
hazard after pure conceptions, respecting the full number of which 
we never could be ceitam, inasmuch as we employ induction alone 
in our search, without considermg that in this way we can never 
understand wherefore precise’ y these conceptions and none others 
abide in the pure understanding It was a design wortl y of an 
acute thinker like Anstotle to search for these fundamental con 
ceptions ^ Destitute, however of any guidmg p inciple ne picked 
them up just as they occurred to him, and at first hunted out ten 
which he called eaUgatuts (preiieamenti) Afterwards he believed 
that he had discovered five others which were added under the 
name of post preditamenis But his catalogue still remained 
defective Insides there are to oe found among them «oine of 
the inodes of pure sensibility {qmnio vbt also prtus, 
and likewise an empirical conception (twtus ) — ^which can by no 
means belong to this genealogical register of the pure understanding 
Moreover, there are deduced conceptions ((utw, passto) enumerated 
among the original conceptions, and of the latt^, some are 
entirely wanting 

With regard to these, it is to be remarked, that the categones, 
as the true prumtive conceptions of the pure understanding, hate 
also their pure deduced conceptioiis, which, m a complete system 
of transcendental plulosophy, must by no means be passed over. 

It 1$ a serious error to unagine that m his Categones, Anstotle proposed 
like Kant an analysis of the of buroan reason The ends proposed 

by the two philosophers were different even opposed In their several 
Cate|[Ories Anstotle attampted a synthesis of things m their multiplicity— a 
olassificatioa of objects real, hut m relation to thought Kant, an an^ysis of 
mmd In its unity — a dissection of thought pure, but in relation to its objects 
The predicaments of Aristotle are thus objective of ttangs as understood 
those of Kant subjective of the imnd. as understanding Ibe foemer are 
results a posienort — the creatioos of abstraetzoa and generalizatEon the 
latter antwipatioas a prton — the conditions of those acts themselves. It is 
true that as the one scheme exhibits the unity of thought diterging mto 
plurality m appliance to its objects and as the other o’thibits the mTStiplicaty 
of these objects converging towards unity by the coSeetlve determination of 
thou'dit while at the same time language usually confounds the subjective 
and Oibjective under a cotniaon term —it 13 certainly true that same elements 
m the tme table coincide m name with some elements in the otbetr This 
cmncidenoe is however only equivocal In reality the whole Kantian 
categories must be emduded from the Anstoteho list as rettonts as 
neticws short as detenninatems of thous^it and not genera of 

real things while the several elemieats would be specify eatduded as parkal 
pniiaiMie, franseeitderttf etc —Hamilton s (Sir W ) Essays and fhsottssmiM 
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thougt in a merdy cnt-cal essay we must be contented with the 
simple mention of the fact 

I^t It be allowed me to call these pure but deduced conceptiois 
of the understanding, the predtcaUes ^ of the pure understanding 
in contradistinction to predicaments If we ate in possession of 
die ongmal and pnmitsve the deduced and subsidiary conccotions 
can easily be added and the genealogical tree of ^he understanding 
completely delineated As my present aim is not to set forth a 
complete system, but merely the prmaples of one, I reserve ti is 
task for another time It may be easily executed by any one wno 
will refer to the ontolog cal manuals and subordinate to the category 
of causality for example, the predicables of force action, passion to 
that of commumty, those of presence and resistance to the categones 
of modality, those of ongination, extmction change , and so with the 
rest The categores combined with the modes oi pu-e sensibfiity, or 
with one another afford a great number of deduced a pnan con 
ceptions, a complete enumeration of which would be a useful and 
not unpleasant but in this place a perfectly dispensable occupation 

I purposely omit the definitions of the categones m this treatise 
I shall analyse these cmiceptions only so far as is necessar} for 
the doctnne of method, winch is to form a part of this critique 
In a system of pure reason, definitions of them would be with 
justice demanded of me, but to gne them here would only hide 
from our new the mam aim of oar im estigation, at the same time 
raising doubts and objections the consideration of which, without 
injustice to our mam purpose, may be very well postponed till 
another opportumty Meanwhile, it ought to be suffiaently clear, 
from the little we have already said on this subject that the 
fonaatiou of a complete vocabulary of pure conoeptions, accom 
pained by all tlie rei^uisite explanations, is not only a possible, 
but an easy undertalang The compartments already exist, it is 
only necessary to fill them up, and a systematic topic like the 
present, indicates with perfect precision the proper place to wmch 
each conception belongs, while it readily pomts out any that have not 
yet been filed up 

§7 

Our table of the categones suggests considerations of some 
importance which may perhaps have sigguficant results m regard 

1 The predieahles of Kant are qmte diSereut from those of AnstoUe and 
aocieat and lao&wa logicians. The five predicahles are of a iogicii and not 
Ilka those of Kant of a metaphysico-oQtolosical import They were enounoed 
as a complete enumocation of all the possible modes of predfcation Kant s 
predicables, on the contrary do not possess this lamtiy fiirmal and logical 
character but have a real or metaphyseal content. — Tr 
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to the sclent iic form of all tatjonal cogmtiona For, that this 
table is useful m the theoretical part of phiJosopby naj- indis 
peasable for the sketching of the complete plan o^ a science so 
far as that science rests upon conceptions a ^ton and for dividing 
It mathematicallyj according to fiired prnaples is most manifest 
from the fact that it contains all the elementary conceptions of 
the understanding nay, even the form of a sjretem of these in the 
anderstanding itself and consequently indicates all the momenta 
and also the internal arrangement oi a projected speculative science, 
as I have elsewhere shown ^ Here follow some of •toese observations 

t Tins table, which contains four classes of conceptions of the 
understanding may in the first instance be divided into two 
classes, the &st of which relates to objects of intuition — ^pure as 
well as empmcal the second to the existence of these objects 
either in relation to one another or to the understanding 

The former of these classes of categones I would entitle the 
maSiemaltcal and the latter the dytutm^ categories The former 
as we see, has no correlates, these are on’y to be found in the second 
class 'This diSerence must have a ground m the nature of the 
human understanding 

n The number of the ategopes in each class is always the 
same, namely three — a fact which also demands some coosidera 
tiOD, because in all other cases division a prtm through conceptions 
is necessarily dichotomy It is to be added, that the third category 
an each tnad always anses from the combination of the second 
with the first 

Thus Totahty is aothuig else but Plurality contemplated as 
Unity Limitatian js merely Reality conjomed with Negation, 
Community is the Causality of a Substance, reciprocally deter 
mining and determiaed by other substances, and finally, Necessity 
is noting but Existence, which is given through the Possibility 
itself ® Let it not be supposed, however that 5ie third category 
15 merely a deduced and not a primitive conception of the pure 
understanding For the conjunction of the fast and second in 
order to produce the third conception requires a particular 
hinction of the understanding which is by no means identical 
with those winch are exercised in the first and second Thus the 
conception of a number (which belongs to the category of Totality) 
IS not always possible, where the conceptions of multitude and 
unity east (for example in the representation of the infinite) 

^ la tae JUtfOspJiystati Prum^es of Naittml Setence 

* lUat s xaeamss is A neoessasy existence is an existence wliose eusteuce 
IS given la the very possibility of its exwtenoe — T 


i 
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Or f I conjo n the canceotion of a cause with that of a substance- 
It does not follow that the conception of mfiueneg that is, how 
one substance can be the cause of something m another substance, 
wiH be understood from that Thus it is ev dent that a particular 
act of the understanding is here necessary and so in the other 
instances 

III Witn respect to one category namely that of community, 
which IS found in the third class it lo not so easy as with the 
othem to detect its accordance with the ferm of the disjunctive 
judgment which corresponds to it in the table of the logical 
functions 

In order to assure ourselves of Jbis accordance we must observe 
that in every disjunctive judgment the sphere of the judgment 
(that IS the Comdex of all that is contained in it) is represented 
as a whole divid^ mto parts and since one part cannot be con 
tamed m the other they are cogitated as co-ordina*6d with, not 
subordinated to each other so that they do not detentsne each 
other unilaterally as in a hnear series, but reaprocally as in an 
aggregate — (if one member of the division is posited, all toe rest 
are excluded, and conversely) 

Now a like connection is cogitated m a whole of things for one 
thmg 13 not subordinated as effect to another as cause of its 
existence but, on the contrary is eo ordmated contemporaneously 
and reaprocally as a cause m relation to the deterromation of the 
othera (for example, in a body — ^the parts of which mutually attract 
and repel each other) And this is an entirely different kind of 
connection from that which we find m the mere relation of the 
cause to the effect (the ptmaple to the consequence) for m such a 
connection the consequence does not in its turn determine the 
principle, and therefore does not constitute with the latter a 
whole — just as the Creator does not with the world make up a 
whole The process of understanding by which it represents to 
Itself the sphere of a divided conception is empnoyed also when 
we think of a thjig as divisible, and in the same manner as the 
members of the division in the former exclude one another, and 
yet are connected m one sphere so the underatanding represents 
to itself the parts of the latter as having — each of them — ^an 
existence (as substances), mdcpendently of the others, and yet as 
united m one whole 


§8 

In the transcendental philosophy of the ancients there exists 
one more leading division winch contains pure conceptions of the 
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understanding and vh cf* altLough not numbered among the 
categones, ought, according to them, as conceptions a pnan to 
be valid of objects But in this case they ftould augment the 
number of the categones which cannot be These are set forth 
in the proposition so renowned among he schoolmen — Qtiodhbet 
ens est pmxjMj vesom, eonum Now, though the inferences from 
this pnaciple were mere tautological propositions and though it is 
allowed onV bv courtesy to retain a place in modem me+aphysics 
yet a thought which maintained itseJf for such a length of tine 
however empty it seems to be deserves an Ki\e.stigetion of its 
origin and justifies the conjecture that it must be grounded in 
some law of the understanding, which as is often the case has 
only been erroneouslj interpreted Tiiese pretended transcendental 
predicates are m fact nothmg but logical requisites and criteria 
of all cogmtion of objects and they employ as the basts for tins 
cognition uhe categories of Quantity, namely Unity Plurauty, 
and Toi^ty But these, which must be taken as material condi 
tions, that IS as belonging to the Mssibility of things themseh es, 
they employed merely in a form^ signification as belonging to 
the logical requisites of all cognition, and yet most unguardedly 
chaogSl these criteria of thought into properties of objects, as 
thmgs m themselves Now in every cognition of an object there 
IS ttmty of conception which may be caHed qjioliiaitie unity, so 
far as bv this term v e understand only the unity m our connection 
of the manifold for example unity of the theme m a plaj, an 
oration or a story Secondly, there B truSi in respect of the 
deductions from it The more true deductions we have from 
a given conception, the more critraria of its objective reality This 
we might call the fuahiahtie pUtrahty of characteristic marks, 
which belong to a conception as to a common foundation, but arc 
not cogitat^ as a quantity m it Thirdly, there is perfeaion — 
which consists m this, that the plurahty falls back upon the unity 
of the conception and accords completely with tliat conception 
and with no other This we may denominate quahi&Uve contpkte- 
ness Hence it is evident that these logical criteria of the possibility 
of cognition are merely the three categories of Quantity modified 
and transformed to suit an unauthorized manner of appljmg 
thean Tliat is to say the three categories, m which the unity in 
the production of the quantum must be homogeneous throughout 
are transformed solelv with a view to the connection of hetero- 
geneous parts of cognition m one act of consaousness, by means of 
the quality of the cognition, which isthe principle of that connection 
Thus the cntenon of the possibility of a conception (not of its 
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object) IS the d fin tion of t n vh ch the un ty of tne cone pt on 
the t uth of all that may be nmed ately dedac d from t, and 
finally the compie eness of what has ceen thus deduced constituto 
he requisites for the reproduction of he whole conception Thus 
also, the cnterion or test cf an hypothesis is the intelligibility of 
the received prmaple of explanation or its unity (without help from 
any subsidiary hypothesia)*~-the truth of our deductions from it 
fconsistency with each other and vsath Kspenence) — and kstli the 
completeness of the principle of the explanation of these deductions, 
which refer to neither more nor less than what was admitted m 
the hypothesis restoring analytically and a p}sUn6H, what was 
cogitated synthetically and a ftton By the conceptions, there 
fore, of Unity Truth, and Perfection we have made no Edition 
to the transcendental table of the cat^ones, which is complete 
without them We have, on the contrary, merely employed the 
three ca egories of quantity, setting aside their application to 
objects of expenence as general logical laws of the consistency of 
cog^ution with Itself ^ 


As\LTmc OF CoXCaEPT ONS 

CHAPTER ir 

or THE UEDUCITION OF THE FUEE COKCSPTZOlSrS OF THE 
ONDERSTAirauyG 

Sect 1 Of ih£ Pnnaples of a Transcendenial DedvcHon t*t gtneral 

§9 

TEACHEBis of jurisprudence, when speaking of rights and daims 
distinguish in a cause the question of nght (qutd fnns) from the 
question of fact (gui3fadi)i and whfle they demand proof of both 
they give to the proof of the fonuet, which raes to establish right 
or claim in law the name of Dedtedam Now we mahe use of a 

Kaat s meaning in. the facegouig chapter is tils These tbiee conceptions 
of tHwiy irtiih and gow&MSs applied as predicates to tiatigs are the three 
categories of quantity under a (afferent fcrai These three categories have 
an inunediate relation to things as ph^Ksnena without them we could ions 
□o conceptions of external objects But in the above mentioned proposition 
they are changed into logic^ oonditnais of thoaght and then OKwiftingly 
transfomied into properties of things in themseives These conceptions ate 
properiy logtoal or formal and not metaphysirai or matenai The three 
categDiies are quantitative these conceptions qualitative They are logical 
conditions employed as metaphysical conceptions — one oi the very oonunonest 
errors in the ephwe of ment^ science.^ — Tr 
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great number of emp r ca conceptions 'f, tbout oj^xjsition from 
any ore, and consider ourseives, even without any atteirpt at 
deduction justified m attaching to them a sense and a supposi- 
titious signification because we have always eicpenence at hand 
to demonstrate their objective reality There exist also however, 
usurped conceptions, such as f&rtme, foie which arculate with 
almost universal indulgence and yet are occasionallj. challenged 
by the question, qiadjuns } In su^ cases we have great difhcjlty 
m discovering any deduction tor these terms inasmuch as we 
cannot produce any manifest ground of right either from exper ence 
or from reason on which the claim to employ tnem can be founded 
Among the many conceptions, which make up the very vanegated 
web of human cognition, some are destined for pure use a fnon 
mdependent of afi experience and their title to so employed 
always requires a deduction inasmuch as, to justify such use of 
them proofs from eiqienfince axe not sufficient but it is necessary 
to know how these conceptions can apply to objects without being 
derived from experience I term, therefore an explanation of the 
manner in which conceptions can apply a pnon to objects the 
iranscttidenUd deduction of conceptions, and I distmguish it from 
the empmcal deductiou which indicates the mode in which a 
conception is obtained through experience and reflection thereon 
consequently, does not concern, itsdf with the nght, but only wii,h 
the feet of our obtaining conceptions m such ana such a manner 
We have already seen that we are in possession of two perfectly 
difierent kinds of conceptions, which nevertheless agree with each 
other m this that they both apply to objects completely a. pnon 
These are the conceptions of space and time as forms of sensibility, 
and the categories as pure conceptions of the understanding To 
attempt an empmcal deduction of either of these classes would be 
labour m vain because the distinguishing characteristic of their 
nature consists in this, that they apply to their objects, without 
having borrowed anything from expenence towards the representa 
tion of them Consequently, if a deduction of these conceptions 
IS necessary it must always be transcendental 
Meanwhile, with respect to these conceptions, as with respect to 
all our cogmtion, we certainly may discover in experience, if not 
the principle of their possibility, yet the occasioning causes* of 
their production It will be found that the impressions of sense 
give the first occasion for bringing into action the whole faculty 
of cogaition and for the production of experience which contains 
two veiy dissimilar elements, namely, a matter for cognition, 
Getegenbeitsiirsacbea 
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given oy the senses and a certain orxa or the arrangement of this 
mattei arising out of the inner fountain of pure intuition and 
thought, and these on occasion given by sensuous impressions, 
are called into exercise and produce conceptions Such an investa?- 
gataon into the first efforts of our faculty of cognition to mount 
from particular perceptions to general conceptions, is undouotedly 
of great utility and we have to thank the celebrated Locke, for 
having first opened the way for this inquiry Bu a deduction of 
the pure a pnm conceptions of course never can be made m this 
way seeing that, in regard to their future eiaployrrert which 
must be entirely independent of expenence they must have a 
hr different certificate of birth to ^ow from that, of a descent 
from expenence Tins attempted physiological denvafron which 
cannot properly be called deduction, because it relates merely to 
a quaesttofacU, I shaU entitle an explanation of tne possessum of a 
pure cognition It is therefore manifest that there can only be a 
transcendental deduction of these conceptions, and by no means 
an empirical one also, that aU attempts at an empirical deduction, 
in regard to pure a prion concqitions are vam, and can only be 
made by one who does not unde stand the altogether peculiar 
nature ^ these cognitions 

But although it is admitted that the only possible deduction of 
pure o pnon cognition is a transcendental deduction, it is not for 
that reason pwtfectly manifest that such a deduction is absolutely 
necessary We have alreadv traced to their sources the concep- 
tions of space and time by means of a transcendental deduction 
and we have explained and determined their objective vaUdity 
a prton Geometry, nevertheless, advances steadily and securely 
in the province of pure a pnert cognitions without needing to ask 
from Philosophy any certificate as to the pure and legitimate ongia 
of Its fundamental concqition of space But the use of the con- 
ception m this science extends only to the external world of sense 
the pure form of the intuition of which is space and in ths world 
therefore all geometrical cpgnition because it is founded upon 
<t pnon intuition possesses immediate evidence, and the objects 
of tins ccgmtion are given apnon (as r^ards their form) m mtuition 
by a nd through the cognition itself ' With the pure conceptions 
of Understanding on the contrary, commences the absolute 
necessity of seeking a transcendental deduction, not only of these 

Kant s meanjaf is The pbjects of cogwdoa w Gwmefiy— angles Lnea, 
figures and the iiho—axe not diSerent from the act of cogiutjoE which produces 
except m thought. The object does not exist Imt wMe we think it~ 
does not exist apart from oar thlakiog it The act of thmking and the object 
of thinking are out one tftmg regarded from two difierent points of view — Tr 

*^509 
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conceptions themselves bu hkew of space, b«»use, inasmuch 
as they make alErmations^ concerning objects not by means of the 
predicates of intuition and sensibihtyj, but of pure thought a prtort, 
they apply to objects without any of the conditions ol scnsibihtj 
Besides, not being founded on experience they are ao present^ 
with any object in a fnon intuition upon which, antecedently to 
expenence they might base their synthesis Hence results not 
only doubt as to the objective validity and proper hmits of their 
use but that even, our conception of space is ’■endeied equivocal 
inasmuch as we are very ready with the aid of tfle categories, to 
carry the use of this conception beyond the conditions of sensuous 
intuition— and for this reason, we have already found a transcen 
dental deduction of it needful The reader then must be quite 
convinced of the absolute necessity of a transcendental deduction, 
before taking a smgle step m the field of pure reason, because 
otherwise he goes to work blindly, and after he has wandered about 
m all directions, returns to the state of utter ignorance from which 
he started He ought, moreover, clearly to recognize beforehand, 
the unavoidable difficulties in his undertaking, so that he may not 
afterwards complain of the obscunty m whi& the subject itself fa 
deeply involved, or become too soon impatient of the obstacles m 
his path, because we have a choice of only two things — either at 
once to give up all pretensions to kiwwled^ beyond the limits of 
possible experience, or to bnng this cntical investig&tjon to 
completion 

e have been able, with very little trouble, to make it com 

^1 nave twea e<un{>a 2 I«(i to adopt a conTactoraf raadiair liua AU the 
edlttons of the tier Vemunji tioai those pubhshil dunng Kant 3 
lifethne and those published by various editors after his death ha ve 
vm OegexsiUnden redet But at 3$ quite plain that the s%e is the proaoua 
fw ike Venfimdtsbegfeffe and we ought therefore to read r^en In 
the same sentence ali the ^tions (except Hartesstem s) insert jfee after the 
first vnd which makes nonsense, la page So also sentence beginning Sor 
titat objeets. I have altered synthedswien Sinsidht des X>e»}eati Into syn 
ihehtsehere IBvihfti A.nd in page 91 sentence heguiajxg Bvt it is 
yra find die ersU Bedtn mg hegm Some such word as muss is plainly to 
he understood 

Indeed J have not found a single edition of the Cntime trustworthy 
Kant must not have been very carwiul in his ooiroctioa of the press Those 
published by editors after Kam s death seem m most cases to follow Kant s 
own editions cJosely That by Kosenkranz is perhaps the b^t and he has 
coxiectod a zmniber of Kant s errors But although I have adopted several 
nncoMinioin and also cemjectuxal readings, I have not done so hastify or hghtly 
It is only after diligent comparison of ail the editions I could gam access to 
that I have altered the common reading while a comectural reading has been 
adopted only when it was quite clear that the reading td every edition was 
a mlspnnt 

Other errors occuixmg previously to those mentioned above have been 
and others after them will be corrected in alence — Tr 
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prehens ble how the concept ons of space and time, although 
a prten cognitions must necessarily apply to external objects and 
render a synthetical cognition of these possible independently of 
all expenence For inasmuch as only by means of such pure form 
of sensibility an object can appear to us that is, be an object of 
empirical mtuition "space and timeare pure intuitions whch contain 
a pnm the condition of the possibility of objects as phenomena, and 
an c -pnon synthesis in thebe intuitions possesses objectiv-^ validity 
On the other hand the categories of the understanding do not 
represent the conditions under which objects are given to us in 
intuition objects can cansequentlj appear to ns without neces 
sanly connectirg themselves with these and consequently without 
any necessity binding on the undc'standing to contain a prtem the 
conditions of these objects Thus we find ourseJi es involved ra 
a ddFculty which did not present itself m the sphere 0 sensibility 
that 15 to say we cannot discover how the subjective coHdthans of 
thought can have objective validity m other words, can become 
conditions of the possibility of all cognition of objects for 
phenomena may certainly be given to us m intuition without any 
help from the functions of the mderstandmg Let us take, for 
example the conception of cause, which indicates a peculiar kind 
of synthesis natndy, that w th something, A sometoig entirely 
different B, is connected according to a law It is not a pion 
manifest why phenomena should contain anything of this Kind 
(we are of course debarred from appealing for proof to experience, 
iOT the objective validity of this conception must be demonstrated 
a priori) and it hence remains doubtful a pnon, whether such a 
conception be not quite void and without any corresponding 
object among phenomena For that objects of sensuous intuition 
must correspond to the formal amditJOns of sensibility existing 
a pnon m the mind is quite evident, from the fact that without 
these they could not be objects for ns, but that they must also 
correspond to the conditions which understanding requires for the 
synthetical unity of thought is an assertion the grounds for which 
are not 30 easdy to be discovered For phenomena might be so 
constituted as not to correspond to the conditions of the unity 
of thought, and all thii^s might he m sudi confusion, that for 
example, nothing could be met with m the sphere of j^enomena 
to surest a law of ^thesis and so correspond to the conception 
of cause and effect, so that this conception would be quite vmd, 
mil] and without significance Phenomena would nevertheless 
continue to present objects to our intuition for mere mtmtion does 
not in any respect stand in need of the functions of thought 
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If we thought to free ourselves from the labour of these investiga 
tions by saying Expenerce is constantly offering us examples 
of the relation of cause and effect in phenomena and presents us 
with abundant opportunitv of aostracting the ''onception of cause 
and so at the same tune of corroborating the objective validity of 
this conception we should in this case be overlooking the feet, 
that the conception of cause cannot arise in this way at all that, 
on the contrary, it must either have an a pnon basis in the under 
standing, or be rejected as a mere chimera For this conception 
demands that somethn^, A should be of such, a nature that 
someth ng dse B should follow from it necessarily and according 
to an absolutely universal law We may certainly collect from 
phenomena a law according to which this or that itswoffy happens 
but the element of necessity is not to be found in it Hence it is, 
evident that to the synthesis of cause and effect belongs a dignity, 
which IS utterly wantmg in any empincal synthesis for it is no 
mere mechanical synthesis, by means of addition, but a dynamical 
one, that is to say the effect is not to be cogitated as merely annexed 
to the cause but as posited by and throu^ the cause and resulting 
from it The strict universality of this law never can be a character 
istic of empirical laws which obtain through induction only a 
comparative umversahty that is an extended range of practical 
application But the pure conceptions of the understandmg would 
entirely lose all then peculiar character, if we treated them merely 
as the productions of experience 


TsANSITION to the TrAXSCEOTENTAL DKDUCnOJf OP THE 

Categories 
§ 10 

There are only two possible ways m which synthetical representa 
tion and its objects can coincide with and relate necessarily to each 
other, and as it were, meet togethCT Either the object alone makes 
the representation possible or the representation alone makes Jie 
object possible In the former case, the relation between them is 
only empincal and an a pnon representation is impossible And 
this IS the case with phenomena as regards that in them which is 
referable 0 mere sensation In the latter case — although repre- 
sentation alone (for of its causality, by means of the will, we do not 
here speak) does not produce the object as to its existence, it must 
nevertheless be a pnon determinative in regard to the object, if 
it IS only by means of the representation that we cognize 
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anythiag as an onject Now there are only two conditions of the 
possibility of a cognition of objects firstly, ItOuihon, by means of 
which the object, though only as phenomenon, is gi^en, secondly, 
Concfpiumf by means of which the object which coirespords to 
this mtuitron is thought But it is evident from what has been 
said on aesthetic, that the first condition, under which alone objects 
can be intuited must in fact exist, as a formal basis for them, 
a prtan in the mind With this lormal condition of sensibiUty, 
therefore, all phenomena necessarily correspond because it is 
only through it that they can be phenomena at all that is 
can be empirically mtuited and given Now the question is 
whether there do not exist a fnon in the mmd, conceptions of 
understanding also as conditions under which alone something, 
if not intuited, is yet thought as object If tms question he 
answered in the affirmative, it follows that all empiric^ cognition 
of objects IS necessarily conformable to such conceptions since 
if they are not presupposed, it is impossible that an;^h ng can be 
an object of experience Now all experience contains besides the 
intuition of the senses through which an object is given a cmcepHan 
also of an object that is given in mtuition Accordingly concep- 
tions of objects in geaeral must he as d pnon conditions at the 
foundation of all empirical cognition, and consequently the objec 
tive validity of the categories as a. pnort concqjtions, will rest 
upon Ais experience (as far as regards the form of thought) 
IS possible only by their means For m that case they apply 
necessarily and a pnon to objects of experience because only 
tlirough them can an object of expenence be thought 
The whole aim of the transcendental deduction of all a pnon 
conceptions is to show that these conceptions are a pnon con 
ditions of the possibility of all expenence Conceptions wnich 
afford us the objective foimdation of the possibility of expenence, 
arc for that very reason necessary But the analysis of the expen 
ences m which they are met with is not deduction, but only an 
illustration of them, because from expenence they could never 
denve the attnbute of necessity Without their ongmal applica 
bility and relation to all possible experience m which all objects 
of cognition present themselves, the relation of the categories to 
objects, of whatever nature would be quite incomprehensible 
'Hie celebrated Locke, for want of due reflection on these pomts 
and because he met with pure conceptions of the understanding m 
expraience sought also to deduce them from expenence and yet 
proceeded so inconsequently as to attempt, with ihgir aid to arrive 
at cogmtions which he fai beyond the limits of ah expenence 
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Dav d H jh e perceived tha to render this possible it was neces-jaty 
that the eoaceptioas should have an a fnon origin* Bat as be 
could not explain how it was possible that conceptions which are 
not connected with each other in the understanding, must never 
theless be thought as recessanly ooimected m the object — ^and t 
never occurred to him that the understanding itself img'it perhaps, 
by means of th^se conceptions be the author of the experience 
in which Its objects were presented to it — he was forced to derive 
these conceptions from experience, tnafc is, from a subjective 
necessity arising from repeated association of eicpenences errone 
ously considered to be objective — in one word from hahi But 
he proceeded with perfert consequence, and deJared it to be 
impossible with such conceptions and the pnnoples ansmg from 
+hem, to o\ erstep the hmi s of experience The empincal denva 
tion, however which both of these philosophers attributed to these 
conceptions cannot possibly be reconciled with the fact that we do 
possess saenttfic a pnon cognitions namely, those of pure mathe 
matics and general physics 

The former of these two celebrated men opened a wide door to 
extravagance — (.for if reason, has once undoubted right on its side 
It will not allow itself to be confined to set limits, by vague recom 
mendations of moderation), the latter gave himself up entirely to 
scepticism— a natural cons^uence after having discovered, as he 
thought that the faculty of cogmtion was not trustworthy We 
now intend to make a trial whether it be not possible s^ely to 
conduct reason between these two rocks, to assign her determinate 
limits and yet leave open for her the entire sphere of her legitimate 
activity 

I shall merely premise an explanation of what the cavegones are 
They are conceptions of an object m general by means of which ita 
intuition IS contemplated as determined in rdation to one of the 
logical functions of judgment The following will make this plain 
The function of the cat^oncal judgment is that of the relation of 
subject to predicate, for example, m the proposition All bodies 
are divisible But in regard to the merely logical use of the 
understaafding it still remains undetermined to which of Jiese two 
conceptions belongs the function of subject and to which that of 
predicate For we could also say Some divisible is a body 
But the category of substance, when the conception of a bodv is 
brought under it, determines that and its empirical intuition in 
expenence must be contemplated always as subject and never as 
mere predicate And so with all the other categories 
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DEDUCriOW Off THE PURS COHCSPXIONS Off THK UnUERSTAHUINO 

SECTION n 

TRANSCENDKifXAl. DEDUCTION 0? THE PURE CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
Understanding 

Qf ihe Possibtitty of a Conjunction of the mamfold ropresmtOiions 

given by Sense 

The raamfoJd content in our representations can be given in an 
intuitior which is merely sensuous — other words is nothing but 
susceptibility and the form of this mtution can exist a pnori 
in our faculty of representation without being anything else but 
the mode n which the subject is affected But the conjunction 
(conjunctio) of a manifold m intuition never can be given us by the 
senses it cannot therefore be contained m the pure form sensuous 
intuition, for it is a spontaneous act of the faculty of representation 
And as we must to distinguish it from sensibility, entitle this 
faculty understanding so aS conjunction — whether conscious or 
unconsaous be it of the manifold m intuition sensuous or non 
sensuous, or of several conceptions — ^is an act of the understanding 
To this act we shall give the general appellation of synihesis there- 
by to indicate, at the same time that we cannot represent anything 
as conjojaed in the object without aaving previously conjoined it 
ourselves Of all mental notions, tftat of conjuUs.tion is the only 
one which cannot be given through objects but can be originated 
only by the subject itself, because it is an act of its purely <!poin 
taneous activity The reader will easily enough perceive that the 
possibility of conjunction must be grounded in the very nature of 
this act, and that it must be equally valid for aU conjunction and 
that analysis, whidi appears to be its contrary, must, nevertheless, 
always presuppose it for where the understanding has not ore* 
viously conjoined, it cannot dissect or analyse because only as 
conjoined by it must that which is to be aaalj’sed have been given 
to our faculty of representation 

But the conception of conjunction includes, besides the concep- 
tion of the manifold and of the synthesis of it, that of the unity of it 
also Conjunction is the representation of the synthetical unity 
of the manifold * This idea of unity, therefore, cannot anse out 

I Whether tbe lepresetitatjons are £n theoasrfves identical, and consequeirtly 
whether one can he thongiifc analytically by means of and through the othw 
IS a qnestkm whioli tw need not at present consider Our coftsaouitiefs of the 
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ot ti at of oanjunction mud rathe does that idea, bv combining 
itself with the represen stion oi the manifold render the concep 
t on of conjunction possible This unityj which a pnon precedes 
all conceptions of conjanction is not the cat^ory of unity (| 6) 
for all the categones are based upon logical functions of judgment 
and la these functions we alreadj have conjunction and ccaase 
quentlj unity of given conceptions It is therefore e\ident that 
the categoiy of unity presupposes conjunction We must there 
fore look still higher for this unity (as qualitative § 8) in that 
nainely which contains the ground of the unity of diverse concep- 
tions in judgments the ground consequently of the poss bilitv of 
the existence of the understanding, even in regard to its logical use 


§ 33 

0/ the OngtfiaUv SytUheiical Unity Appercef Hon ^ 

The I think must accompany all my representations, for other 
wise somethmg would be represented in me which could not be 
thought, in other words, the representanon would either be impos- 
sible, or at least be in relation to me, nothmg That representation 
whiii can be given previously to all thought is caUed intuition. 
All the diversity or manifold content of intuition has, therefore a 
necessary relation to the / think, m the subject in which this 
diversity is found But this representation, / (hsnk is an act of 
spontaneity, that is to say it cannot be regarded as belonging to 
mere sensibility I call it pure apperception m order to distinguish 
it from empirical or prinutive apperception, because it is a seif 
consciousness which whilst it gives buth to the representation 
7 Ounk, must necessarily be capable of accompanying all our 
representations It is m all acts of consaousness one and the 
same, and unaccompanied by it, no representation can exist for 
me The unity of this apperception I call the transcendental 
unity of self-consciousness in order to indicate the possibility of 
a pnon cognition arising from it For the manifold representations 
which are given in an intuition would not all of them be my repre- 
sentations if they did not all belong to one self consciousness 

oae whea we spes3c ot ttiig manifold is always distuigruisbable frota our 
eoasciousness ot tbe other and it is only Tespeotatg the synthesis of tios 
{pos^hlej consciousness that we here treat 

Afpeteepium simply meant consdoasnass Bat it has been considered 
better to employ this term aot only because Kant saw £t to have another 
word besides ffewicsrtseyn but because the tstm consetousnesi denotes a 
t6)U afiperc^fittaa aa ad of the ego and trom this alone the snpexicaity of 
file latter is apparent.— 2V 
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that 3 as tay reoresentat ons {t\en although I am not conscious 
of then as such), they must conform to the coi dition under which 
alone they can exist together in a common self consciousness 
because otherwise they would not all without exception belong to 
me From this pnmitive conjunction follow many important 
results 

For example, this universal identity of the apperception of the 
manifold given in mtuition, contains a synthesis of representations 
and is possible only by means of the consciousness of this synthesis 
For the empirical consciousness which accompanies different 
representations is in itself fragmentary and disum ed and without 
relation to the idenvity of the subject This rdation then, does 
not exist because I accompany every representation with conscious- 
ness but because I join one representation to another, and am 
consaous of the synthesis of them Consequendy only because 
I can connect a variety of given representations in one consaous 
ness, IS it possible that I can represent to mysdf the identity of 
consaousness ui these repmsentations in other words, the analytical 
umty of apperc^tion is possible only under the presupposition of 
a synthetical unity ^ The thought,. These representations given 
m intuition belong all of them to me ’ is accordingly just the same 
as I unite them in one self-consaousness or can at least so unite 
them and although this thought is not itself the consciousness of 
the synthesis of representations, it presupposes the possibility of 
It that IS to say for the reason alone, that I can comprehend the 
vanety of my representations in one consciousness do I call them 
my representations for otherwise 1 must have as mary coloured 
and various a self as are the representations of which I am corscious 
Synthetical umty of the mai^old m intuitions as given a prtm, 
is therefore the foundation of the identity of apperception itself , 
which antecedes a -pnon all determinate thought But the con 
junction of representations mtc a conception is not to be found la 

1 413 gsaaeivl couoeptians — as sacb — aepeoiii far their ensteaoe an the 
analyticu unity of cooscioasness For example when I think of nd in 
geoer^ 1 thereby dtmk to myself % property wbicfa (as a charaeteonstic inarL) 
eaa be discovecw swnewlieie, m can 6e muted with other cepreseatatioas 
ecmsequeatly it is only by jiwaas of a forethought possible aynthettcal umty 
that I can tlimk to myself the analy A repzesestatioa which is eogitated 
as common to S/^ersfA represestailons is regarded as belongiag to such as 
besides tills commonrepceseatation oontamsametluii|s:if«jyiwMr eaaseimentl> 
It most be pTevwusty thought in synthetioal mu y with other sdthou^ only 
possible representations before I can thtuk m it the analytical unity of 
coasdousaess which makes it a conceptas pommtinis And thus the synthetical 
unity of apperception is the highest point with which we must connect every 
operation w the undecstauding even the whole of logio and after it out 
tianscendental philosophy md^ this faculty is the uodeistandliig Itsdi. 
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objects themselves nor can t be, as it vere borrowed from tlicm 
and taken up into the understanding by perception, but it is on 
the contraiy an operatacm of the understanding itself, which is 
nothing more than, the faculty of conjOiningd! and of bnnging 

the variety of given representations under the un.ty of apperception 
This principle is the highest m all human cognition 

This fundamental principle of the necessaiy unity of appercef>- 
tion IS indeed an identical and therefore analytical proposition 
but it nevertheless explains the necessity for a syntheais of the 
manifold given m an intuition without ivhich the identity of seif 
consciousness would be incogitable For the Ego as a simple 
representation, presents us with no manifold content only in 
intuition which is quite different from the representation Ego 
can It be given us, and by means of conjunction it is cogitated m 
one self consciousness An understandmg in which all he mam 
fold should be given by means of consciousness itself, would be 
intuitive our understandmg can only think, and must look for its 
intuition to sense I am therefore, conscious of my identical 
self in relation to all the variety of representaticwiis given to me m 
an intuition, because I call all of them my representations In 
other words I am conscious myself of a necessary a pnon synthesis 
of my representations which is called the origin^ synthetical unity 
of apperception, under which rank all the representations presented 
to me, but that only by means of a synthesis 

§13 

The pnnctpk of the Syn^iettml Umiy oj Appercephon ir the hipest 
pnnaple of all exerase of ^ Uni&sUindmg 

The supreme pnnaple of the possibility of all mtuition in rdaticn 
to sensibility was accordmg to our transcendental aesthetic that 
all the manifold ui mtuition be subject to the formal conditions of 
Space and Time The supreme pnnaple of the possibihty of it 
an relation to the Understanding is that all the manifoid m it 
be subject to conditions of the ongmally synthetical Unity of 
Apperception ^ To the former of these two principles are subject 

1 Space and lime, and ah portions thereof are Intutiimis consequently 
aM with a mauifcad for their content single represeataticais (Sea tJi« 
TmnscffiAenUtt AesShet'o : ) Consequently they ai.s not pure conceptions by 
means of which the same oomscioiiecess is foond in a great nambn- of lepre 
sentatiCBwa hat on the contrary they are many representations contained in 
OB* the cocsoousnesB of which is so to speak compounded. The maty erf 
cosacfousness is nevertheless synthehtal and therefore pmmtive. Pmm this 
l^ecaltar character of oonsaousnms follow many important conseqnenotSi. 
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aH the var ous representations of Intuition m so far as thev are 
given to us to the ia ter in so far as they must be capable 01 
conjunction in one consaousness for without this nothmg can be 
thought or cognized because the given representations would not 
have in commoa the act of the af^esrception 1 iktnk and therefore 
could not be connected in one self consciousness 

Vnderstanit'vg is to speak genetally, Jte Jaerdty of Cognthcrs 
These consist in the detennmed relation of given representations 
to an object But an oo^ect ts that in the conception o* which 
the manifold in a given intuition is united Now all union of 
representations requires unity of consaousness in the syrthesis 
of them Consequently, it is the unity of consaousness alone 
that constitutes the possibihtyof representations relating to an 
object, and therefore of their object ve validity and oi their 
becommg cognitions, and consequently, the possibUity of the 
existence of the understanding its^f 

The first pure cogmtion of understandmg then upon which is 
founded all its other exercise, and which is at the same tune per 
fectlj independent of all conditions of mere sensuous mtuition, is 
the principle of the ongmai synthetical unity of apperception 
Thus the mere form of esctemal sensuous intmtion namely, suace 
affords us per se no cogmtion it merely contnbutes the manifold 
in a pnm intuition to a possible cognition But m order to cognize 
something in space (for example, a line) I must draw it, and thus 
produce synthetically a detennmed conjunction of the given mam 
fold so that tne umty of this act is at tne same time tne umtj ot 
consciousness (m the conception of a line) and by this means 
alone is an object (a determinate space) cognized The synthetical 
unity of consaousness is, therefore an objective condition of all 
cogmtion which I do not merely require in order to cognize an 
object, but to which every intuition most necessarily be subject 
m order to become an object for me, because m any other way, 
and without this synthesis, the manifold m intuition could not ^ 
united m one consaousness 

This proposition is as already said itself analytical, although it 
constitutes the synthetical umty the condition of all thought, for 
It states nothing more than that all my representations m any given 
intuition must be subject to the condition which alone enables 
me to connect them, as my representation with the identical self 
and so to unite tliem synthetically in one apperception by means 
of the general expression, I think 

But this pnnciple is not to be regarded as a pnnaple for every 
possible understanding but only for that understanding by means 
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of whose pure apperception in the thought / am no manifold con 
tent IS given The nnderstandirg or mind which contained the 
manifoJd in intuition in and through the act itsdf of its own self 
consaousness, in other words an undeistainditig by and in the 
representation of which the objects of the representation should at 
the same time exist would not require a special act of synthesis 
of the manifold as the condition of the unity of its consciousness an 
act of which the human understanding, which thinks only and 
cannot intuite, has absolute need But this pnnaple is the finst 
principle of all the oper*.t2ons of our understanding, so that we 
cannot form the least conception of any other possible understano 
mg either of one such as should be itself mtaition or possess 
a sensuous intuition but with foiras difierent from those of space 
and time 


§14 

Whai Objeciive Utuiy oj Self-coHSCtousness is 
It is by means of the -‘ranscendental unity of apperception 
that all the manifold given m an intuition is muted mto a con 
ception of the object On this account it is called objective and 
must be distinguished from the subjectm waty of consaousness 
which is a deiertiunattoH ike tt^emal sense by means of which the 
said manifold in intuition is given empirically to be so united 
Vi^ether I can be empneaUy consaous of the manifold as co 
eaistent or as successive depends upon orcumstances or empirical 
conditions Hence the empincal unity of consaousness by means 
of association of representations itsdf relates to a phenomenal 
world and is wholly contingent On the contraiy the pure form 
of intuition in time merely as an mtuitton, which contains a given 
manifold is subject to the original unity of consciousness, and that 
solely by means of the necessary relation of the manifold in intuition 
to the J consequently by means of the pure synthesis of the 
understanding, which hes a pnon at the foundation of all empincal 
synthesis Ibe transcendental unity of aj^rception is alone 
objectively valid, the empirical which we do not consider m this 
essay, and which is merely a umty deduced from the former under 

g ven conditions m concreto, possesses only subjective validity 
ne person connects the notion conveyed m a word with one thing, 
another with another thmg and the unity of consciousness in that 
winch IS empincal is m relation to that which is gnen by expenence, 
not necessanly and universally vahd 
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§Ic^ 

The Logical Form of ciU Judgtneftis eoftsists m the Ohjedtve Unity of 
Appercepnon ^ he Conceptims contained- ^ttein 

I could never satisfy myself with the definition which logicians 
give of a judgment It is, according to hem the representation 
of a relation between two conceptions I shall not dwell here on 
the faultmess of this definition m that it suits only for categoncal 
and not for hypothetical or disjunctive judgments these latter 
containing a rdation not of conceptions but of judgments them 
selves — a blunder *ronj which many evil results have folloived^ 
It IS more important for our present purpose to observe that this 
definition does not determine in what the said relation consists 

But if I mvestigate more closely the relation of given cognitions 
m every judgment, and distmgmsn it as belonging to the under 
standing from the relation which is produced according to laws of 
the reproductive imagination ^which has only subjective validity), 
I find that a judgment is nothing but the mode of bnngmg given 
cognitions under Jie objective unity of apperception is 

plain from our use of the tenn of relation is in jud^ents m order 
to distinguish the objective unity of given representations from the 
subjective unity For this term indicates the relation of these 
representations to the original apperception, and also their necessary 
unity, even although the judgment is empmcal, therefore contm 
gent as in the judgment bodies are heavy I do not m^n 
by this that these representations do necessarily belong to each 
other m empjncal intuition but that by means of the necessary unity 
of apperception the} belong to each other in the synthesis of 
intuitions, that is to say, they belong to each other according to 
principles of the objective detennmation of all our representa 
tions in so far as cognitioc can arise from them these principles 
being all deduced from the mam prmaple of the transcendental 
umty of apperception In this way alone can there anse from this 
relation ajudgntei^ that is, a relation which has objective vahdity 
and is perfectly distmct from that relation of the very same 
representations which has only subjective validity — a relation, to 
Wit which IS produced according to laws of assoaation According 

> Tbe tedious dLoctrme of ibe foursy^ogistic figures concerns only categcncal 
syQogjsme and altbcogh it ib notluag tnoce than an artifice by <iuinepUtiou5ly 
latroducutg unmediate canclnsfoiu [coneeqttentute immediaiatj among tbe 
nremises oi a pure syllogisau to give nse to as appearance of mote modes of 
^vracg a caoclosioia tbeti. that la the first figure the artifice would not have 
had much success had not its authors succeeded in taxaging ategmcAi 
judgments mto exclusive respect as those to which all others must be imrced 
— a doctrine however which according to $ s is utterly false 
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to these k'ws I could on y say When I hold in my hand or 
carry a body, I feel an impression of weight, tut I could not say 
It the body js heavy for this is tantamount to savmg both these 
representations are conjoined in the object, that is without dis 
tinction as to the condit on of the subject and do not merely 
stand together m my perception, however frequently ^he perceptive 
act may be repeated 


§i6 

5'e«r«oitj IfUtnUtws are subject to the Cafegortes as Comltitms 
under which alone the mamfold Content of them can be united in 
me Cmsaausness 

The maniiold content given in a sensuous intuition comes 
jiecessanly under the ongmal synthetical unity of apperception 
because thereby alone is the unify of intuition possible g 13) 
But that act of the understanding by which the manifold content 
of given representations (whether intuitions or conceptions) js 
brought under one apperception, is the logical function of judgments 
(§ 15) All the manifold therefore, in so far as it is given in one 
empirical mtuition is determined in rekt On to one of the logical 
functions of judgment by means of which it is brought into umon 
in one coasciousnebs Now the categories are nothing else than 
these functions of judgment so far as the mandold in a given 
intuition IS datentuned in relation to them (§ 9) Consequently, 
the manifold in a given intuition is neccssanly subject to the 
categories of the undenitaiidmg 


§*7 

Obssrvatton 

The manifold in an intuition which I caE mine, is represented 
by means of the synthesis of the understanding as belongmg to 
the necessary unity of self-coosciousaess, and this takes place by 
means of the category t The category indicates accordingly that 
the empmcai consaousness of a given manifold m an intuition 15 
subject to a pure self consaousness a fnon in the same manner 
as an empirical intuition is subject to a pure sensuous intuition, 
which IS also a prim- In the above proposition, then, lies the 
beginning of a deduction of the pure conceptions of the under 
standing Now, as the categories have their ongin m the under 

^ The proof of this rests on the represented wntfy of mttnhim hy raeass of 
whida an object is given and which always Jncliides in itself & synthesis of the 
manifold to he intnlted and also the relation of this latter to unity of 
apperception. 
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srtandmg alone inaependently of sens b nty ^ must n my deduction 
make abstraction of the mode m whidb tne mam 'old o an empiricai 
intuition IS given in order to fix my attention exclusively on the 
unity which is brought by the understanding into Ishe intuition by 
means of the cate^ry In what follows (§ ss) it will he shown 
from the mode m which the empj:ical intuition is given in the 
faculty of sensibility, that the unity which belongs to it is no other 
than that which the category (according to § i6) imposes on the 
manifold in a given intuition, and thus its a fmn validity m regard 
to all objects of sense being established tne purpose of our deduction 
will be fully attained 

But there is one thing m the above aemonstration, of which I 
could not make abstraction namely that the manifold to be 
intuited must be given previously to the synthesis of the under 
standing, and independently of it How this takes jdace remains 
here undeterinmed For if I cogitate an understanding which 
was Itself intuitive (as, for example a di%ine underotanding whi h 
should not represent given objects, but by whose representation 
the objects themselves should be given or produced), the categories 
would possess no signification in relation to such a facultv of 
cognition They are merely rules for an understanding whose 
whole power consists m thought, that is, in the act of submitting 
the synthesis of the manifold w^ch is presented to it in intuition 
from a very different quarter, to the unity of apperception a 
faculty, therefore, wh ch cognizes nothing pgr sg, but only connects 
and arranges the material of cogmtion, the intuition, namely 
winch must be presented to it by means of the object Bat to 
show reasons for this peculiar (iatacter of our understandings 
that It produces unity of apperception a pnon only by means of 
categories and a certam kind and number thereof, is as impossible 
as to explain why we are endowed with preasely so many functions 
of judgment and no more, or why time and space axe the only 
forms of our intuition 


§ iS 

In Coptifyan, its Appkcalim to Objects of Expercence ts the ofdy 
UgittmaU use oj the Category 

To think an object and to cognize an object axe by no means 
the same thing In cogmtion there are two elements firstly, the 
conception whereby an object is cogitated (the category), and, 
secondly, the intuition whereby the object is given For sup- 
posing that to the conception a corresponding intuition could not 
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be given t would st P be a thought as eganls its form but without 
any object, and no cognition of anything would be possible by means 
of It inasmuch as so far as I knew, existed and could exist 
nothing to which my thought could be applied Now all intuition 
possible to us IS sensuous consequently, our thought of an object 
by means of a pure conception of the understanding, can become 
cognition for us only m so far as this conception is applied to 
objects of the senses Sensuous intuition is either pure intuition 
(space and time) or empirical mtuition — of that which is unmediately 
represented m space and tune by means of sensation as real 
Through the determination of pure intuition we obtain ^ fmsn 
cogaitMns of objects as m mathematics but only as regards their 
form as phenomena, whether there can exist things which must 
be intuited m this fonn i« not thereby established All mathe 
matical conceptions theretore ate not ptr se cognition except m 
so far as we presuppose that there exist things which can only 
be represfflited canforroably to the form of our pure sensuous 
intuition But things m space and time are given only in so far 
as they are perceptions (representations accompanied with sensa 
tion) therefore only by empincai representation Consequently 
the pure conceptions of the understanding even when they are 
applied to intuitions a frzm (as in mathematics) produce cognition 
only in so far as these (and thaefore the conceptions of the under 
standing by means oi them) can be applied to empincal intuitions 
Consequently the categories do not, even by means of pure intuition, 
afford us any cognition of things, they can only do so in so far as 
they can be applied to empmcal intuition Tha-^ is to say, the 
categories serve only to render empmcal cognition possible But 
this IS what we call experience Consequently in cognition their 
application to objects of experience is the oalj legitimate use of 
the categones 


§19 

The foregoing proposition is of the utmost importance for it 
determines the limits of the exerose of the pure conceptions of 
the understanding in regard to objects, just as transcendental 
aesthetic determined the limits of the exercise of the pure fom 
of our sensuous intuition Space and tune as conditions of the 
possibility of the presentation of objects to us are valid no further 
than for objects of sense, consequently only for expenenoe 
Beyond these limits they represent to us nothing for they belong 
only to sense, and have no reality apart from it The pure con 
cepttons of the understanding are free from this linutation, and 


k 
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ex end to objects of mtn t^on m geieral be the Hiturtiors like or 
unlike to ours provided only it be sensuous, and not mtellectua] 
Bat this eirtension of concepiions beyond the range of out intuition 
IS of no advantage for they axe then me~e empty conceptions of 
objects, as to the possibility ox impossibility of the existence of 
which they furnish ua with no means of discovery They are 
mere fonas of thought, without objective reality because we have 
no intuition to whidi the synthetiial unity of appe^cep^on which 
alone the categories contain, could be ap^ied for the purpose of 
detenmoing an object Our sensuous and empmcal intuition can 
alone give them significance and meaning 

If, then we suppose an object of a non sensuous intuition to be 
given we can in that case represent it by all those predicates which 
are implied in the presupposition that nothing appsrtatmng io 
sensuous trUtuiton belmgsio il, for example, that it is not extended 
or m space, that its duration is not time, that m i no change (the 
effect of the determinations in tiire) is to be met with and so on 
But it IS no proper knowledge if I merely indicate wnat the intuition 
of the object ir not, without being able to say what is contamed in it, 
for I have not shown the possibility of axi object to which my pure 
conception of understanding could be applicable, because I have 
not been aWe to furnish any intmtion corresponding to it, but am 
only able to say that our mtuifejon is not valid for it But the most 
important point is this, that to a something of this kind not one 
category can be found applicable Take, for example the con 
ception of substance, that is something that can exist as subject, 
but never as mere predicate, m regard to this conception I am quite 
Ignorant whether there can really be anything to correspond to 
such a determination of thought if empincal intuition did not 
afiord me the occasion for its apphcation But of this more m 
the sequei 

§ 20 

Qf^the Ap^tcaiion of ihe Cciiegones to Greets of the Senses m general 

The pure conceptions of the understanding apply to objects of 
intuition in general through the understanding alone, whether the 
intuition be our own or some other provided only it be sensuous, 
but are, for this very reason mere forms of thought by means of 
which ^one no determined object can be cognised The synthesis 
or conjunction of the manifold m &ese conceptions rdates we 
have said only to the unity of apperception and is for this reason 
the ground of the possibility of a prton cognition m so far as this 
cognition IS dependent on the ut^erstanding This synthesis is, 
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therefore -jot merely transcendental but also purely intellectual 
But because a certain form of sensuous intuition exists in the mind 
a pnon which rests on the receptivity of the representative faculty 
(sensibility), the understanding as a spontaneity is able to deter- 
mine the internal sense by means of the diversity of giien repre- 
sentations conformably to the synthetical uni v of apperception 
and thus to cogitate the syntheti-al unity of the apperception of 
the toaiufoJd of sensuous intuihon apnm, as the condition to which 
must necessarily be submitted ali objects of human intuition 
And m this manner the cat^ones as mere forms of thought receive 
objecuve reality that is application to objects which a e given 
to us in intuition but that only as phenomena for it is oiuy of 
plienomena that we are capable of « prton intuition 

This synthesis of the manifold of sensuous intuition, which u 
possible and necessary a pnon may be called figurative 
spmasa) m contradistinction to that which is cogitated in the 
meie cat^ory in regard to the manifold of an intuition in general, 
and IS called connection or conjunction of the understanding 
(syttikens tnteaeciuahs) Both are trssscendental, not mere!; 
because they themselves precede a pnon all expenence but also 
because they form the basis foi the possibihty of other cognition 
a pnon 

But the figurative synthesis, when it has relation only to the 
ongiaally synthetical unity of apperception that is to the transcen 
dental unity cogitated m the categories, must to be distinguished 
from the purely intdilectual conjunction be entitled the iranscerh 
doniat synthesis of linagmaiion^ ImagiiutUon is the faculty of 
representing an object even without its presence in intuition 
Now, as all our intuition is sensuous, unaginatjon, by reason of the 
subjective condition under which alone it can give a correspondirg 
mtuition to the conceptions of the understanding, belongs to 
sensibihty But in so far as the synthesis of the imaginatioa is aa 
act of spontaneity, which is determinative, and not, iilce sense 
merely determinable, and whidi is consequently able to determine 
sense a pnon, according to its form conformably to the unity of 
apperception m so fax is the imagination a faculty of determining 
seisibimy a pnon, and its synthesis of intuitions according to the 
categoaes must be the transcendental synthesis of the imagination 
It is aa operation of the understanding on sensibility, and the first 
application of the understanding to objects of possible intuition, 
and at the same tune the basis for the exercise of the other furctions 
of that faculty As :^rative it is distmguished from the merely 
See note on page 53 
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ntellectuaJ syn hes s wh ch s produced by the understanding 
alone without the aid of imagination Now, in so far as imaguia 
tion is spontaneity I sometimes call it also the productive imagina 
tion and distinguish it fiom the reproductive, the synthesis of which 
IS subject entirely to empirical laws, those of asscwaatiozi namely 
and which therefore contnbu es nothing to the explanation of the 
possibility of a prton cognition, and for this reason belongs not to 
transcendental philosophy, but to psychology 


We have now amved at the proper place for explaining the 
paradox which must have struck every one in our exposition of the 
jitemal sense (§ 6), namely — how this sense represents us to our 
own consciousness, only as we appear to ourselves, not as we are 
ja ourselves because, to wit, we ntm^e ourselves only as we are 
inwardly affected Now this appears to be contradictory inasmuch 
as we thus stand in a passive relation to ourselves, and therefore 
m the systems of psychology the inteoBaJ sense is commonly held 
to be one with the faculty of apperception while we, on the contrary, 
carefully distin^ish them 

That which detemunes the mtemai sense is the understandmg, 
and Its original power of conjoining the manifold of mtmtion that 
IS, of bringing this under an apperception (upon which rests the 
possibibty of the understanding itself) Now, as the human under 
standing is not in itself a faculty of intuition and is unable to 
exercise such a power, in order to conjoin as it were, the manifold 
of its own intuition, the synthesis of understanding is, considered 
per se, nothmg but the unity of action, of which, as such, it is self 
consaous, even apart from sensibility, by which moreover, it is 
able to deteraune our internal sense in respect of the manifold 
which imay be presented to it according to the form of sensuous 
intuition Thus, under the name of a transcendental synthesis 
of imagination, the understanding exerases an activity upon the 
pas ive subject, whose faculty it is and so we are nght in saymg 
that the internal sense is affected thereby Apperception and its 
synthetical unity are by no metais one and the same with the 
internal sense The former, as the source of all our s3athetical 
conjunction, apphes, under the name of the categories, to the 
manifold of intuition m general prior to all sensuous intuition of 
objects The internal sense, on the contrary contains merely the 
form of intuition, but without any synthetical conjunction 0^ the 
namfold therein, and consequendy does not contain any deter 
mined intiutioB, which is possible only through consaousness of 
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the deternunation of the manifold by the transcendental act of the 
jmagjnation (synthetical mfluence of the understanding on the 
mtcTial sense) which I ha^e named figurative synthesis 

11118 we can indeed alwajs perceive in oursehes We cannot 
cogitate a geoinetncaJ line without itcmnng it in thought^ nor a 
arcie without desmhng it nor represent the three dimensions ^ 
of space without drawing three lines from the same point ® pet 
pendicukr to one another We cannot e/en cogitate time unless 
in drawing a straight hue (which as to serve as the external figurative 
representation of time) we fix our attention on the act of the sya 
thesis of th manifold^ whereby we determine successively the 
internal sense and thus attend also to the succession of this deter 
mination Motion as an act of the subject (not as a de^’ennmation 
of an object) ® consequently the synthesis of the manifold in space 
if we maJte abstraction of space and attend merely to the act by 
which we determine the internal sense acco-dmg to its form is 
that which produces the conception of succession Die under 
standing therefore does by no means in the internal sense any 
such synthesis of the manifold, but poiuces it in that it affects 
this sense At the same time how [the] 1 who think is distinct from 
the J which mtmtes itself (other modes of mtmtion being cogitable 
as at least possible), and yet one and the same with this latter as 
the same subject how, therefore I am able to say I ts an intelh 
gence and ihtnh.ng subject cognize myself as an object tJmqhi 
so far as I am moreover given to my^f in mtuitjon — only hke 
other phenomena not as I am in myself and as considered bj the 
understanding, but merely as I appear — ^is a question that has la 
It neither more nor less difficulty than the question — How can I 
be an object to myself? or this — ‘How I can be an object of my 
own mtuitioa and mternal perceptions But that such must be 
the fact, if we admit that space is merely a pure form of the 
phenomena of external sense, can be clearly proved by the con 
sideration that we cannot represent tune, which is not an object 
of external mtuition m any other way than under the image of a 
line, which we draw in thought a mode of representation without 
which we could not cognize the unity of its dimension, and also that 
we are necessitated to take our determination of penods of time, 

* Lea|rth breadth and thieknsss — Tr * In different planes — Tr 

Hvtion of an abjeetta space does not helon^ to a pure sciescse consequently 
not to geometry because that a thing is movable cannot be known a imon^ 
but only trom expenenee. But motion considered as tbe destnpitan of a 
space IS a pure act of the successive synthesis of the manifold m external 
mtoition by means ef productive lniagina.tion and belongs not only to 
geometry but even to tcmaoendental ptulost^ihy 
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Off of po nts of t me ior all out internal perceptions from the changes 
winch we perceive m outward things I follows hat we must 
arrange the deteiminations of the mteroal sense, as phenomena m 
tone, exactly in the same manner as we arrange those of the 
external senses in space And consequently, if we grant respevting 
this latter that by means of them we know objects only m so far 
as we are affected externally, we must also confess with regard 
to the internal sense, that by means oi it we intuite ourselves 
only as we are mtem^ly affected by ourselves, m o+'ber wo'^ds, as 
regards mtemal intuition w® cogmze our own subject only as 
phenomenon, and not as jt is in itself^ 


§21 

On the other hand in the transcerdental synthesis of the 
manifold content of representations, consequently m the syn 
thetical umty of apperception I am conscious of myself not as 
I appear to myself, nor as I am m myself but only that I am 
This representation is a Thoughf, not an Itthnhon Now as in 
order to cogmae ourselves m addition to the act of thinking, 
which subjects the mamfold of every possible mtumon to the 
umty of apperception, there is necessary a determinate mode of 
intuition whereby this manifold is given, although my own exist 
ence is certainly not mere phenomenon (much less mere illusion) 
the aetennmation of mj existence ® can oidy take place conformably 
to the form of the internal sense accotdmg to the particular mode 
m which the manifold which I conjoin u given in internal intuition, 

I do not see wby «o much di&colty should be found In admitting that 
our Internal sense is affected by oiKselves Every act of attention exemplifies 
it In such an. act the understanding detennines the mtemal sense by the 
synthetical coniunctioQ which it cogitates confocmahly to the Internal 
intuition which carnasponds to the manifold in the synmesis of the under 
standing How much the mind is usnaily affected themby every one will be 
able to p^ceive m himself 

The I tkmh expresses the act of determining my own existence My 
existence is thus already given by the act of consciousness but the mode m 
which 1 must determine my existence that is the mode in which 1 must 
place the maiufdld belonMng to my existence is not thereby given For this 
purpose mtuition of self is required, and this intnliion possesses a form given 
a firwrt namely time which is sensuous and belongs to our leceptm^ of 
the detemnnahie Nov as I do not possess another intuition of seif which 
gives the ckieivttmng in me (of the spontaneity of which I am. conscious) 
prior to the act of tUftrmtmfton la the same manner as tune gives the 
determinahle it is clear that I am unable to detenmoe my own existence as 
ffiat of a spontaneous being hut I am only able to represent to mys^ the 
spontaneity of my thought that is, of my determination and my existence 
remains ever detennuiable m a purtiy sensuous mannen that is to say bke 
the existence of a phenomenon But it is because of this spontaneity that 
I call myself an iMteSUgenct 
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and I have herefore no knovsriedge of myself as I am but merely 
as I appear to my self The consacmsness of self is thus very far 
from a knowledge of self in which I do not use the tategones, 
whereby I cogitate an object by means of the conjunction of the 
manifold in one apperception In the same wav as I require, in 
order to the cogmt on of an object distinct from mysel? not only 
the thought of an object in general (m the categoiy) but al o an 
mtuition by which to determine tliat general conception, m the 
same way do I require in order to Jie cognition of myself, not 
only the consciousness of myself or the thought that I tluak myself 
but in addition an intuition of iAl manifold in myself, by which 
to determine this thought It is true that I exist as an intelligence 
which Is conscious only of itS feuulty of conjunction or synthesis 
but subjec ed in relation to the manifold wluch this intelligence 
has to conjoin to a limitative conjunction cahed the internal sense 
My intelligence (that as, I) can render that conjunction or synthesis 
perceptible only according to the relations of time which are quite 
beyond the proper sphere of the conceptions of the understanding, 
and consequently cognize itself in respect to an intuition (whn^ 
cannot possibly be intellectual, nor given by the nnders^-aading^ 
only as it appears to itself, and not as it would cognize itself, if 
Its intuition were intellectual 


§ 22 

Traassmiental Deduettm of ike universally posstUe entploymvi « 
experience of ^ Pure Conckphms tf fhe Vnderstanitng 

In the metaphysical deduction, the opnon origin of the categones 
was proved by their complete accordance with the general iogjcal 
functions of thougfht, in the transcendental deduction was eichibited 
the possibility of the categones as a pnort cogmtions of objects of 
an intuition in general (§§ i6 and 17) At present we are about to 
explain the possibility of cognizing a -pnon, by means of the 
categones all objects which can possibly be presented to our 
senses not, indeed, according to the form of their mtuition, but 
accordmg to the laws of their ainjunct on. or synthesis and thus 
as it were, of prescnbing laws to nature, and even of rendering 
nature possible For if the categones were adequate to this task 
It would not be evident to us why everything that is presented to 
our senses must be subject to those laws which have an a pnm 
origin m the understandmg itself 
I premise, that by the term syndiests of apprehetmen I under 
stand the combination of the manifold in an empincal intuition, 
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whereby perceptioiij that 15 empirical consciousness of the intuition 
(as phenomenon), is possible 

"We have a pnon forms of the external and m emal sensuous 
mtuition m the representations of space and time, and to these 
must the synthesis of apprehension of the manifoid m a pheno 
menon be always conformable, because the synthesis itself can 
only take place accordmg to these forms But space and time are 
not merely fonns of sensuous mtmtion but tnimtioas themselves 
(which contain a manifoid) and therefore contain a pnon the 
determination of the umty of this manifold ^ (See the Tmns 
A stheiic) Therefore is vMtiy of iht syn^usis of the manifold 
without or withm us, consequently also a conjunction to which all 
that IS to be rcpmsented as deterauned m space or time must ooire- 
spond given a prton along with (not in) these mtmtions as the 
condition of the synthesis of dl apprehension of them. But tins 
syntheticd unity can be no other than that of tlie conjunction of 
the manifold of a given mtuition m general m a pnmitive act of 
consciousness according to the categories but apphed to our 
sensuous intuition Consequently all synthesis, whereby done is 
even perception possible is subject to the categories And as 
experience is cogmtion by means of conjoined perceptions the 
categories are conditions of the possibility of experience and axe 
therefore valid a prum for all objects of expenence 


When then, for example, I make the empincal mtuition of a 
house by apprehension of the mamfold contained therein mto a 
perception the necessary unity of space and of my external sensuous 
intuition hes at the foundation this act and I as it were draw 
the form of the house conformably to this synthetical unity of the 
manifold m space But this very syntheticd umty remains even 
when I abstract the form of sjiace, and has its seat in the under 
standmg and is in fact the category of the synthesis of the homo 
geneous in an mtuition, that is to say, the category of quanltty 

* Space lepreseated as aa {as mcaitefry really requires it to oe) oontams 
laoxe than the mere form of the Intuiucmi namely a comhmattoh of the mam- 
fo>d given according to the form Of aensibihty mto a topreseatatioiii that can 
be mtmted, so that ihe/om of the tntiat%on {jives us merely the manifold but 
tbefomal tatutHon gives unity of representation In the Aesthetic I regarded 
this unity as belom^g entirely to sensibiiity for the purpose of indicatiue 
that It antecedes all conceptions although it presupposes a synthesis whl^ 
does not belong to sense, through which alone however, an our oonoeptions 
of space and diiie are possible For as by means of this unity alone (the 
undeistaiidmg determining the sensibihty) space and tune are given as Intm 
Uons it follows that the umty of this IntuitiDn a pnon belongs to space and 
tune and not to the conceptum of the understanding (§ so) 
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to wh ch the aforesa d syntl ess oi apprehen ion that is, the 
perception, must be completely amformsble ^ 

To take another example when I perceive the freezing of water 
I apprehend two states (fluiditv and solidity), which as si.ch, 
stand toward each other mutually in a relation of tune But m 
the time which I place as an internal intuition, at the foundation 
of this phenomenon I represen to myself synthetical tcttify of the 
mamfold witliout vs hich the aforesaid relation could not be given m 
an intuition as detmmnei (in regard to the succession of time) Now 
this siTitfaetical unity as the a pnon condition under which I 
conjoin the manifold of an intuition is, if I make abstraction 
the pc-manent fom of my mtemal intuition (that is to say of 
time), the category of cause by means of which when applied to 
my sensibility 1 ielerimne everything that occurs according to relaium 
of Ism- Consequently apprehension m such an event and the event 
itself, as far as regards the possibiUty of its perception, stands 
under the conception of the relation of cause and effect and so m 
all other cases 


Categories ate conceptions which prescribe laws a ^on to 
phenomena consequently to nature as the complex of all pheno 
mena (ncetura matenaliiet spsctakCj And now the question anses 
— ^inasmuch as these categories are not derived from nature and 
do not regulate themselves according to her as their model (for m 
that case they would be eiiipmcal)~how it is conceivable that 
nature must regulate herself according to them m otheai words, 
how the categories can determine a pnon the syntliesis of the 
manifold of nature, and yet not derive their ongm from her The 
following IS the solution of this enigma 
It IS not m the least more difficult to conceive how the laws of 
the phenomena of nature must harmonize with the understanding 
and with its a pnon form — ^that is, its faculty of conjoining the 
manifold — than it is to undemtaad how the phenomena themselves 
must correspond with the a pnon form of our sensuous intuition 
For laws do not exist in the phenomena any more than the pheno 
mena exist as things m themselves Laws do not exist except 
by relation to the subject m whicn the phenomena inhere m so 
far as it possesses undetstandmg, just as pthenomena have no 
In this manoer it is proved that the synthesis of apprehension whieh is 
empirical must oecesssruy conformable to the eyismswi of apperception, 
which IS aiteilectusl and contained <s m the category It is one and 
the same spontaneity which at one tune under the name at imaglaation at 
another ui^r that of tinderstanding p odueas canjunctioo. m the masifciid 
of Intuition 
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existence except by rclat-on to the same ex.stjag subject m *o far 
as it has senses To things as things m themselves confoimabili^v 
to law must necessanly b&ong independently of an understandirg 
to cognize them But phenomena are only represen ations of 
things which are utterly unlcnown m respect to what they are m 
themselves But as mere representations they stand under no 
law of conjunction except that which the conjoimng faculty 
prescribes Nov that which conjoins the manifold of sensuous 
intuition IS imagmation a ment^ act to which understanding 
contributes unity of intellectual synthesis and sensiblity mani 
fondness of apprenension Now as all possible perception depends 
on the synthesis of apprehension and this empirical synthesis 
tself on the transcendental^ consequently on the categones it is 
evident that all possible perceptions and therefore everything 
that can attam to empincal consciousness that s all phenomena 
of nature, must, as regards their conjunction be subject to. the 
categones And nature (considered merely as nature m general) 
IS dependent on them as the onginal ground of her necessary 
conformabihty to law (as natwra formaltUr spectatei) But the 
pure faculty (of the understanding) of prescnbmg laws a prion to 
phenomena by means of mere categories is not competent to 
enounce other or more laws than those on which a nature m general 
as a conformabihty to law of phenomena of space and time depends 
Particular laws inasmuch as they concern ennpincally detenmned 
phenomena cannot be entirely deduced from pure laws although 
they all stand Under them Expenence must be superadded in 
order to know these particular laws but in regard to expenence 
in general and everything that can be cognized as an object 
thereof these a pnon laws are our only rule and guide 

§ 23 

Result of this Deduction of the Conceptions of the Understandirg 

We cannot thmk any object except by means of the categories 
we cannot cognize any thought except by means of intuitions 
corresponding to these conceptions Now all our intuitions are 
sensuous and our cognition in so far as the object of it is given 
IS empirical But empincal cogmtion is exp^-nence consequently 
no a pnon cognition is possible for us, except of objects of possible 
experience ^ 

1 Lest my readers should stumble at this assertion and the conclusioiis that 
may be too rashly drawn from it I most remind them that the categones in 
the act of thousl t are by no means hmited by the conditions of our sensuous 
mtultion hut have an unbounded sphere of action It is only the cognition 
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But this cogn tion wh ch s Lauted to objects of experience, is 
not for that reason derived entirely froiri experience but — ^and 
this S3 asserted of the pure intuitions and the pure conception of 
the understanding — ^there are uiquestionably elements of cogni 
tion \ihich exist in the mind a ^ott Now there are only tvio 
ways in which a necessa-y harmony of experience with ■^he concep 
tions of Its objects can be cogitated Either expenence malces 
th'^e conceptions possible or the conceptions mate expenence 
possible The fonuer of these statements will not hold good with 
respect to the categories (nor in regard to pure sen uous intuition) 
for they are a pnan conceptions, and therefore independent of 
experience The assertion of an empirical origin would attribute 
to them a sort of generaho aegutjoea Consequently nothing 
remains but to adopt the second alternative (which presents os 
wiih a system, as it were, of the Epigenests of pure reason), namely, 
that on the part of the anderstandSng the categones do contain 
the grounds of the possibility of all expenence But with respect 
to the questions how they make expenence possible, and what are 
the piinciples of the possibiLty thereof with which the 5 present us 
in their s^hcation to phenomena the following section on the 
transcendental exerase of the faculty of judgment wHl inform 
the reader 

It IS quite possible that someone may propose a speaes of 
prefarmahm system of pure reason — a middle way between the 
two— to wit that the categones are neither innate and first a 
prum pnnciplcs of cognition nor derived from expenence, but 
are merely subjective aptitudes for thought implanted in us 
contemporaneous^ with our eaastence, which were so ordered and 
disposed by our Creator, that their exerase ^rfectly harmonizes 
■wi^ the laws of nature which regulate experience Now, not to 
mention that with such an hypothesis it is impossible to say at 
what pomt we must stop in the employment of predetertnmed 
aptitudes, the fact that lie categones would in this case enturely 
lose that character of ntessstiy which is essentially involved m 
the very conception of them is a conclusive objection to it The 
conceptaon of cause, for example, which expresses the necessity of 
an diect under a presupposed condition would be false if it 
rested only upon such an arbitrary subjective necessity of umtmg 

of the object of thought, the determtamg of the object, which requires in twfion 
la the absence of intuition our thought of as object may stilf have true and 
useful consequences in regard to the exercise of reason iy the subject But 
as this exercise of reason is not alwara directed on the detenuruation of the 
object, m other words on cognition thereof but also on the determinate of 
the subject and Its vohtion, 1 do not intend to treat of it in this ^ace 
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ce ta Q emp r cal representations according to such a ru’e of 
relation 1 could not then say — The effect is connected with its 
cause in the object (that is necessarily), but only I am so 
constituted that I cam thmk this representation as so connected, 
and not otherwise Now this is just what the sceptic wants For 
mthis case all onr knowledge, depending on the supposed ohiective 
validity of our judgment is nothing but mere illusion nor would 
there be wanting people who would deny any such subjective 
necessity m respect to themselves though they must feel it At 
all events we could not dispute with any one on that which merely 
depends on the manner in which his subiect is organited 

Shi^ri vtitt) of the above DeducUon 

The foregoing deduction is an exposition of the cure conceptions 
of the understandmg (and with them of all theoretical a pnori 
cognition), as principles of the possibility of experence but of 
experience as the ieiermtnatim of all phenomena in space and 
tune tn general — of experience, finally, from the ptincsplc of the 
ongined synthetical unity of apperception as the fonn of the 
understanding m relation to time and space as ongmal forms of 
sensibility 

I consider the division by paragraphs to be necessary only up 
to this point, because we had to treat of the elementary conceptions 
A> we now proceed to the exposition of the empioymeat of these, I 
shall not designate the chapters in this manner any further 


TRANSCENDENTAL WALYTIC 
BOOK II 

ANAlimC OF PSIWaPLES 

OsNESAi logic 13 constructed upon a plan which coincides exactly 
with the division of the higher faculties of cogmtion These are, 
Understanding Judgirent, and Season This saence accordingly 
treats m its aadytic of Coneephens Judgments, and Conclusions in 
exact correspondence with the functions and order of those mental 
powers wiudi we include generally under the genenc denomination 
of understandmg 

As this merely formal logic makes abstraction of all contmt of 
cognition whether pure or eanpmcal, and occupies itself with the 
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mere form of thought (discurave cognition; it must contain m 
Its anaJviic a canon for reason For the form of reason has i s 
Jaw, which, without" tatong into consideration the particular nature 
of the cogmtion about which it is employed, can be discovered 
a pnoTii by the simple analysis of the action of reason mto its 
momenta 

Transcendental logic, limited as it is to a determinate content 
that of pure a prton cognitions to wit cannot imitate general 
logic m this divisioa For it is evident that the iranscendmtal 
employment of reason is not objectively valid and therefore does 
not belong to the logic of trtah (that is to analytic) but as a logic 
of zUusion, occupies a parheuJar department in the sdioiastic 
system under the name of transcendental Dtalecitc 

Understanding and judgment accordin^y possess m transcen 
dental logic a canon of objectn ely valid and therefore true exercise 
and are comprehended m the analytical department of that logic 
But reason, m her endeavours to arrive by a prton means a+ some 
true statement concerning objects and to extend cognition beyond 
the bounds o-f possible expenence, is altogether di^ectic and her 
illusory assertionsi cannot be constructed into a canon such as an 
analytic ought to contain 

Accordingly the analytic of pnncaples will be merely a canon 
for the af jttdgmeni for the instruction of this faculty m 
its application to phenomena of the pure conceptions of the under 
standing, which contain the necessary condition for the establish 
merit of a pnon laws On this accoimt although the subject of 
the following chapters is the espeaal ptmaples of wnderstanding 
I shall make use of the term Doctnne of the faculty of judgment 
m order to define more particularly my present purpose 

INTRODUCTION 

or THE TRAWSCEHDENTAI. FACDITV OV JUPGMEM IN CEKERAL 

If understanding in ^eral be defined as the faculty of laws or 
rules, the faculty of judgment may be termed the feculty of 
subsumpiton under these rules that is, of distingiusiung whether 
this or that does or does not stand under a given rule (casus daiae 
hgts) General logic contains no directions or precepts for the 
faculty of judgment nor can it contain any such For as it makes 
abstraction cf all content tf cognition no duty is left for it, except 
that of exposing analytically the mere form of cognition in con 
oeptions, judgments and conclusions, and of thereby estaihshmg 
formal rules for all exercise of the understanding Now if 
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logic wished to give some general direction how we should subsumt 
under these rules that is how we should distinguish whether this 
or that diu or did not stand under them this again could not be 
done otnerwise than by means of a Tule But ^is rule preasely 
because it is a rule reqmres for itself direction from the faculty 
of judgment Thus it is evident that the understanding is 
capable of bemg instructed by rules but that the judgment is a 
pecuhar talent which does not and cannot require tuition but 
only exerase This faculty is therefore the specific quality of 
the so-cahed mother wit, the want of which no scholastic disciplme 
can compensate For altbough education may furnish and as it 
were engraft upon a limited understanding rules borrowed from 
other minds yet the power of employmg these rules correctly 
must belong to the pupil himself, ard no rule which we can presenbe 
to him with this purpose is, in the absence or defiaency of this 
gift of nature secure from misuse^ A. physician therefore a 
judge or a statesman may have in his head many admirable 
pathological jurdical or pohtical rules m a degree that may 
enable him to be a profound teacher in his particular saence, and 
yet in the application of these rules he may ve~y possibly blunder 
— either because he is wanting m natural judgment (though not in 
understanding), and whilst he can comprehend the general *« 
abstracto cannot distinguish whether a particular case tn cmcfeto 
ought to rank under the former or because his faculty of judgment 
has not been sufficiently exercised by examples and real practice 
Indeed, the grand and only use of examples is to sharpen the 
judgment For as regards the correctness and precision of the 
insig ht of the understandmg examples are commonly mjunous 
rather than otherwise because, as casus tn iermims, they seldom 
adequately fulfil the conditions of the rule Besides they often 
weaken the power of our understanding to apprehend rules or laws 
in their universahty, mdependently of particular circumstances of 
expenence and hence accustom us to employ them more as 
formulae than as prmaples Examples are thus the go-cart of 
the judgment which he who is naturally deficient in that faculty, 
cannot afford to dispense with 

But although general logic cannot give directions to the faculty 
of judgment, the case is very different as regards transcendent^ 

Deficiency in judgment is properly that which is called stupidity and for 
such a failing we know no remedy A dull or narrow minded person, to whom 
nothing IS wanting but a proper degree of understanding may be improved 
by tmtion even so far as to deserve the epithet of Uamei. But as such 
persons frequently labour undei a deficiency m the faculty of ludement it is 
not uncommon to find men extremely learned who in the application of thar 
science betray to a lamentable degree this irremediable want 
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]og!c atsomuch that appears to be the especia) duty or the latter 
to secure and direct by means ot deterininate rules the faculty 
of jui^ment m the employment of the pure understanding For 
as a doctrine that is as an endeavour to enlarge the sphere of the 
understanding la regard to pure a pnm cognitions, philosophy is, 
worse than useless since from all the attempts hitherto made 
little or no gro«nd has been gamed But, as a cntique la order 
to guard against the mistakes of the faculty of judgment (lapms 
jutkm) in the employment of the few pure conceptions of the 
understanding which we possess, althoti^ its use is in this case 
purely negative philosophy is called upon to apply all its acuteness 
and penetration. 

But transcendental philosophy has this peculiar ty, that besides 
indicating the rule, or rather the generfl conaition lor rules which 
is givrao in the pure conception of the understanding it can at the 
same time indicate a pnm the case to which the rule must be 
applied The cause of the ‘upenonty which, in this respect 
transcendental philosophy possesses above all other saences except 
mathematics lies in this it treats of conceptions which must 
relate a pnon to their objects whose objective viidity consequently 
cannot be demonstrated a poHmon, and is, at the same tune, 
under tlK obligation of presenting in general but sufficient tests, 
the conditions under which objects can be given in harmony with 
those conceptions, otherwise they would be mere logical forms 
without content and not pure conceptions of the understanding 

Our transcesndental doctnne of the faculty of judgment w3i 
oontain two chapters The first wiU treat of the sensuous condition 
under which ^one pure conceptions of the understanding can be 
employed — ^that is, of the seAmattsm of the pure understanding 
The second will treat of those synthetical judgments which are 
denved a pnm from pur* conceptions of the understanding under 
those conditions, and which he a pnm at the foundation of all 
other cognitions, that is to say, it wifi treat of the principles of 
the |»re understanding 
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TRANSCENDEMAL DOCTRINE OF THE r 4 .CULTY OF 
JUDGMENT 

Or Analytic of Principles 
CHAPTER I 

Oj ike SchemaHsm of the Pure Conceptions of ike Understanding 

In all subsumptions of an object under a conception, the repre 
sentation of the object must be homogeneous with the conception 
in other words, the conception must contam that vihich is repre 
sented in the object to be subsumed under it For this is the 
meamng of the expression An object is contamed under a concep 
tion T^us the empirical conception of a plate is homogeneous 
with tlie pure geometncal conception of a circle masmuch as the 
Toundness wbi<^ is cogitated m the former is mtuited m the la ter 
But pure conceptions of the understanduig when compared 
with empincal in uitions or even with sensuous intuitions m 
general, are qmte heterogeneous, and never can be discovered m 
any mtuition How then is the rubsumpiion of the latter under the 
former and consequently the application of the categones to 
phenomena, possible? — ^For it is impossible to say for example 
Causahty can be mtu-ted through the senses, and is contamed in 
the phenomenon — ^This natural and important question forms the 
real cause ot the necessity of a transcendental doctrine of the 
faculty of judgment with the purpose to wit of showmg how 
pure conceptions of the understanding can be applied to phenomena 
In all other saences where the conceptions by which the object 
is thought m the general are not so different and heterogeneous 
from those which represent the object m conafeto—-o& it is given 
it is quite unnecessary to mstitute any speaal inquiries concerning 
the application of the former to the latter 
Now it IS quite clear that there must be some third thing 
which on the one side is homogeneous with the category and with 
the phenomenon on the other and so makes the application of 
the former to the latter possible This mediating representation 
must be pure (without any empirical content) and yet must on 
the one side be miellectual on other sensitous Such a repre 
sentation is the transcendental schema 
The conception of the undersfamdmg contains pure synthetical 
umty of the manifold m general Tune as the formal condition 
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of the man fold of the ntetnai sense consequently of the con 
junction of all representations, contains a prtan a manifold in the 
pure intuition Now a transcendeTital determnation of time is 
50 far homogeneous with the category wh ch constitutes the unity 
thereof, that it is universal, and rests upon a rule a pnon On 
tie other hand, it is so far homogeneous with the phemmenon, 
inasmuch as tune is contained in every empincal representation 
of the manifold Thus an application of the category to phenomena 
hecomes possible, by means of the transcendental determination 
of tune which as the schema of the conceptions of the under 
standing, mediates the subsumption of the latter under the lormer 

After what has been proved m our deduction of ^he citegories, 
no one it is to be hoped can hesi ate as to the proper deasion of 
the question whether the emplo3mient of these pure conceptions 
of the understanding ought to be merely empirical or also transcen 
dentai, m other words, whether the categones as conditions of a 
possible expenence relate a pnm solely to phenomena, or whether 
as conditions of the possibility of things m general their application 
can be extended to objects as thmgs m themselves For we have 
there seen that conceptions are quite impossible, and utterly without 
signification unless either to them or at least to the elements of 
which they consist an object be given and that, consequently, 
they cannot possibly apply to objects as things m themselves 
witliout regard to the question whether and how these may be 
given to us and further that the only manner in which objects 
can be given to us, is by means of the modification of our sensibility 
and finally, that pure a pnon conceptions, in addition to the func- 
tion of the understanding m the category, must contain a pnon 
formal conditions of sensibility (of the internal sense, namely), 
which again contain the general condition under which alone lie 
category can be applied to any object This formal and pure 
coofhtion of sensibility to which conception of the under 
standing is restricted m its employment we shall name the schema 
of the conception of the understanding, and the procedure of the 
understanding with these schemata we shall call the Seheniaiism 
of the pure understandmg 

The Schema is, in itself, always a mere product of the anagina 
tion^ But as the synthesis of umgmatioa has for its aim no 
single intuition, bat merely unity m the determination of sensibihty, 
the schema is clearly distinguishable from the image Thus, if 1 
place five points one after another this is an image of the 

number five On the other hand, if I onl} tfunk a number la 
See note at page 3s — Tr 
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geneml, wh ch may be either five or a hundred, th^ thought s 
rather the representation of a method of representing in an image 
a sum (e^ a thousand) in conformity with a conception, than 
the image itself an irage which I should find some httle difficulty 
m reviewing and comparing wth the conception Now this 
representation of a general procedure of the imagination to present 
Its image to a conception, I call the schema of this conception 
In truth it IS not images of objects but schemata which he at 
the foundation of our pure sensuous conceptions No image could 
ever be adequate to our conception of a triangle m general For 
the generalness of the conception it never could attain to as this 
includes under itself all tnang es whether nght angled, acute- 
angled etc whilst the image would always oe limited to a smgle 
part of this sphere The schema of the triangle can eiast nowhere 
else than m tliought, and it mdica es a rule of the syithesis of the 
imagination m regard to pure figures m space Still less is an 
object of experience or an image of the object ever adequate to 
the empmcal conception On the contrary the conception always 
relates immediately to the schema of the imagination as a rule 
for the determination of our mtuition, m conformity with a certam 
general conception The conception of a dog indicates a rule 
accordmg to which my imagination can delineate the figure of a 
four footed animal m general, without being limited to any 
particular mdmdual form which expenence presents to me or 
indeed to any possible image that I can represent to myself i» 
concreto This schematism of our understanding m -egard to 
phenomena and their mere form is an art hidden m the depths 
of the human soul whose true modes of action we shall only with 
difficulty discoi er and unveil Thus much only can we say The 
tmage is a product of the empirical faculty of the productive 
imagination — the schema of sensuous conceptions (of figures m 
space for example) is a product, and as it were, a monogram of 
the pure imagination a prtort whereby and accordmg to which 
images first brcome possible which however, can be connected 
with the conception only mediately by means of the schema which 
they indicate, and are m themselves never fully adequate to it. 
On the other hand the schema of a pure conception of the under 
standmg is something that cannot be reduced into any image — ^it 
IS nothing else than fiie pure synthesis expressed by the category, 
conformably to a rule of unity according to conceptions It is a 
transcendental product of the imagination a product which 
concerns the determmation of the internal sense, accordmg to 
conditions of its form (time) in respect to all representations, m 

*5,509 
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so fai as these representat ons musi, be conjoined a prum in one 
conception confonnftbly to the unity of apperception 

Without entering upon a dry and tedious analysis of the essential 
requisites of transcendental schemata of the pure conceptions of 
the understanding we shall rather proceed at once to give an 
explanation of tSiem accordmg to the order of the categones and 
in connection therewith 

For the external sense the pare image of all quantities (guaniorum) 
IS space, the pure image of all objects of sense m general is tune 
But the pure schema of quatUtiy {qttanhtatis) as a conception of 
the understanding is number a representation watch comprehends 
the successive addition of one to one (homogeneous quantities) 
ThuSj number is nothmg else than the unity of tne synthesis of 
the manifold in a homogeneous intuition by means of my geueratmg 
time ^ Itself in my apprehension of the intuition 

Reality, in the pure conception of the imderstandmg is that 
whidi corresponds to a sensation m general, that consequently 
the conception of which indicates a being (in tune) Negation is 
that the conception of which represents a not being (m time) 
The opposition of these two consists therefore in the difference of 
one and the same time, as a tune filled or a time empty Now as 
time is only the form of intuition consequently of objects as 
phenomena, that whicn m objects corresponds to sensation is the 
transcendental matter of all objects as things in themselves 
{Sachheif, reality) Now every sensation has a degree or quantity 
by which it can fill time, that is to say, the internal sense in respea 
of the representation of an object, more or less, until rt vatushes 
into nothmg (sso^n^aho) Thus there is & relation and oonnecttoa 
between teahty and negation, or rather a transition from the form^ 
to the latter which n^es every reality representable to us as a 
quantum, and the schema of a reality as the quantity of something 
in so far as it fills time is exactly this contmuous and uniform 
generation of the reahty m tune, as we descend m time from the 
sensation which has a certain degree down to the vanislung thereof, 
or gradually ascend from negation to the quantity thereof 

The schema of substance is the permanence of the real m time 
that is the representation of it as a substratum of the empmcal 
determination of time a substatum which therefore remains, 
whilst all else changes (Time passes not, but in it passes the 
existence of the diangeable To time therefore which is itself 
unchangeable and permanent, corresponds that which m the 

^ I geoscate tune because 1 generate successioa namely in the successive 
additum oi one to ooe — Tir 
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pheaaomeaon anchsn^eable m eastence that w sutetancej and 
It IS only by it that the succession and co eastence of phenomena 
can be detenamed m regard to tune) 

The schema of cause and of the causaity of a thing is the real 
which, when posited, is always followed by something else It 
consists, therefore, m the succession o the manifold, m so far as 
that succession is subjected to a rule 
The schema of commoratv (reciprocity of action and reaction) 
or the reciprocal causality of substances in respect of their accidents, 
IS the co-esistence of the determinations of the one with those 
the other according to a general rale. 

The schema of possibility is the accordance of the synthesis of 
oifierent representations with the conditions of time in general 
(as fox example opposites cannot exist together at the same time 
m the same thing but only after each other) and is therefore the 
determination of the representation of a thing at any time 
The schema of reahty ^ is existence in a detennined time 
The. schema of necessity is the existence of an object n all time 
It IS clear firom all this, that the schema of the category of 
quantity contains and represents the generation (synthesis) of time 
itself, m the successive apprehension of an object the schema of 
quality the synthesis of sensation with the representation of time, 
or the fiUmg up of time, the schema of relation the relation of 
perceptions to each other in all time (that is according to a rule 
of the determination of tune) and finally the schema of modality 
and Its categories, tune itself, as tbs corre’ative of the determination 
of an object — ^whether it does belong to time, and how The 
schemata, therefore, are nothing but a priori determtnoHons of 
Umo according to rules, and these, in regard to all possible objects, 
foiiowing the arrangement of the categones relate to tfiff senes sn 
time ike content in Httie, the order in time, and finally to the mmplex 
or totality in ti»us 

Hence it is apparent that the schematism of the understanding, 
by means of the transcendental synthesis of the imagination, 
amounts to nothing else than the unity of the manifold of intuition 
m the internal sense, and thus indirectly to the unity of apoercep 
tion, as a function corresponding to the m+emal sense (a receptmt^ 
Ibus, the schemata of the pure conceptions of the understandu^: 
are the true and only conditions whereby our understanding 
receives an sqiphcaticwi to objects, and consequently significance, 
Fmally, therefore, the categones sfe only capable of empirical 
use mastnuch as they serve merely to subject phenomena to the 
* Wrrhlte&knt la the taWe of categones it b called Exjstence (Daseyn) — Tr 
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universal rues of synthesis by means of an a pnort necessary 
unity (on account of the necessary union of all ccaiscioasness m 
one onginai apperception) and so to render them susceptible of a 
complete connection in one eirpenence Bat within this whole of 
possible experience he all oar cognitions, and ui the umversd 
relation to this expenence consists transcendental truth, which 
antecedes all empirical truth and renders the latter nossibie 
It IS however evident at first sight that although the schemata 
of sensibility the sole agents in realizing the categones, they 
do, nevertheless, also restrict them that is they limit the categories 
by conditions wh-ch he beyond the sphere of understanding— 
namely, in sensib lity Hence the schema is properly only the 
phenomenon, or the sensuous conception of an object in harmony 
with the category (Nutrurics est quantitas phaenomenon ^ — sensaito 
reaJitas phaenomenon consians et perdurabde rerum substantia 
phaenomenon — aetermtas «e«sii&is,phaenomena etc) Now if we 
remove a restrctive condition we thereby amplify it appears, 
the formerly limited conception In this way tne categories in 
^eir pure signification^ from all conditions of sensibihty 
ought to be valid of things as Siey are, and not as the schemata 
represen them, merely as they appear and consequently the 
categories must have a significance fer more extended and wholly 
independent of all schemata In truth there does always remain 
to the pure conceptions of the understanding, after abstracting 
every sensuous condition a v alue and significance, whichs is how- 
ever, merely logical But in this case, no ob’cct is given them 
and therefore they have no meanmg suffiaent to afford us a con 
ception of an object The notion of subbtance for example if 
we leave out the sensuous determination of permanence would 
mean nothmg more than a something which can be cogitated as 
subject. Without the possitaiity of becoming a predicate to any 
thing else Of this representation I can nudte nothmg, inasmuch 
as it does not indicate to me what determinations the thing possesses 
which must thus be valid as premier subject Consequently the 
categones without schemata, are merely functions of the under 
standing for the production of conceptions, but do not represent 
any object This significance they derive from sensibility, which 
at the same time le^es the unde standing and restnets it 
i Pha^otnetum is hets an adjective — Tr 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF JUDGMENT 
Ok Analytic of PHiNaPLES 
CHAPTER II 

System of aij. Principles of the Pure UrroEESTAinjiNG 

In the foregoing chapter we have merely considered the general 
conditions under which alone the transcendental faculty of judg 
ment is justified m usmg the pure conceptions of the understanding 
for synthetical judgments Onr duty at present is to exhibit in 
svstematic connection those judgments which the understanding 
really produces a prton For this purpose our table of the cate- 
gories will certainly afford us the natural and saie guidance For 
it IS precisely the categories whose apphcation to possible experience 
must constitute all pure a pnori cognition of the understanding, 
and the relation of which to sensibility will on that very account 
present us with a complete and systematic catalogue of all the 
transcendenta pnnciples of the use of the understanding 

Prmcmles a prton are so called not merely because they contain 
m themselves the grounds of other judgments but also because 
they themselves are not grounded in higher and more general 
cognitions This peculiarity however does not raise them alto 
gethe above the need of a proof For although there could be 
found no higher cognition, and ther%.fore no objective prooi and 
although such a pnnaple rather serves as the foundation for all 
cogmtton of the object, this oy no means hinders us irom drawing 
a proof from the subjective sources of the possibihty of the cogmtion 
of an object Such a proof is necessary, moreover, because without 
it the principle might be liable to the imputation of bemg a mere 
gratmtous assertion 

In the second place, we shall hmit our mvestigations to those 
prmaples which raate to the categories For as to the prmaples 
of transcendental aesthetic, according to winch space and tune 
are the conditions of the possibihty of thmgs as phenomena, as 
also the restriction of these pnnaples namdy that they cannot 
be applied to objects as things m themselves — ^these of course 
do not fall withm the scope of our present mquiry In like manner, 
the principles of mathematical science form no part of this system, 
because they are all drawn from intuition and not from the pure 
conception of the understandmg The possibihty of these prmaples, 
however, wiE necessanly be considered here, masmuch as they are 
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synthetical judgments a fnon not indeed for the pmpcise of 
proving their accuracy and apodeictic certainty which is un 
n-ecessurY but merely to render conceivable and deduce the 
nossibiUty of such evident a prtort cognitions 

But we shall nave also to speak of the principle of analytical 
judgments, m opposition to s^^tlietical judgments, which is the 
proper subject of oar inquines, because this very opposition will 
free the theory of the latter from all ambiguity, and place it clearly 
before our eyes ir its true nature 

System of the PKiisrcipiES of tht Pure UMiEKST-tvDtYG 
SECTION FIRST 

0/ the Supreme Pnnetple of all AmfyUcal Judgments 

Whatever may be the content of our cognition and m whatever 
manner our cognition may be related to its object the universal, 
although only negative condition of all our judgmpnts is that 
they do not contradict themselves, otherwise these rndgments 
are m tliemselves (even without respect to the object) nothing 
But although there may exist no contradiction in our judgment. 
It may nevertheless connect conceptions in such a manner that 
tpey do not correspond to the object, or without my grounds 
either a fnon or a posienori for arnvmg at such a judgment and 
thus, without being self contradictory, a judgment may neverthe 
less be either false or groundless 

Now the proposition No subject can have a predicate that 
contradicts it, is called the principle of contradiction and is a 
universal but purely negative cntenon of all truth But it belongs 
to logic alone because it is valid of cognitions, merely as cognitions 
and without respec* to their content and declares that the con 
tradiction entirely nullifies them We can also however make a 
positive use of this prmaple, that is, not merely to banish false- 
hood and error (in so far as ft rests upon contradiction) but also 
for the cognition of truth For zf Ote judgment a analytical be it 
aiSnnative or negative, its truth must always be recognizable by 
means o£ the pnnciple of contradiction For the contrary o^ that 
which lies and is cogitated as conception in the cognition of the 
object will be always properly negatived but the conception itself 
must always be affirmed of the object inasmuch as the contrary 
thereof would be m contradiction to the object 

We must therefore hold the principle of conitadiction to be the 
uraversal and full} sufficient ^naple of all analytical cognition 
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Bnt as a saffiaent ci tenon of truth it has no iuither utilit> or 
authority For the fact that no cognition can be at variance with 
this principle without rullif3nng itself constitutes this principle 
the stne qua non, but not the detemuning ground 0^ the truth of 
our cognition As our business at present is properly with he 
svnthetical part of our knowledge only we shall always be on our 
guard not to transgress this mvioiable pnnaple but at tne same 
time not to expect fiom it any direct assistance m the establishment 
of the truth of any synthetical proposition 
There exists however a formula of this celebrated principle — a 
pnnaple merelj formal and entirely without conten — ^which 
contains a synthesis that has been inadvertently and quite im 
necessanly mi\ed up with it It is this It is impossible for a 
thing to be and not to be at the same time Not to mention the 
superfiuousiiess of the addition of ■*’he word impossible to mdicate 
the apodeictic certainty which ought to be self-evident from the 
proposition itself the proposition is affected by the condition of 
time and as it were says A thmg=^ which is somethmg=S, 
cannot at the same time be »on-B But both B as well as non B 
may quite well exist m succession For example a man who is 
young cannot at the same time be old, but the same man can 
very wdl be at one time young and at another not young, that is, 
old Now the pnnaple of contradiction as a merely logical pro 
position must not by any means limit its apphcation merely to 
relations of time and consequently a formula like the preceding is 
quite foreign to its true purpose The misunderstanding anses m 
this way We jSist of all sepa-ate a predicate of a thing from the 
conception of the thing and afterwards connect with this predicate 
its opposite and hence do not establish any contradiction with 
the subject, but only with its predicate whni has been conjoined 
with the subject synthetically — a contradiction, moreover which 
obtains only when the first and second predicate are affirmed in 
the same time If I say A man who is ignorant is not learned, 
the condition at the same time must be added, for he who is at 
one tune ignorant may at another be learned But if I say 
No Ignorant man is a learned man, the proposition is analytic^ 
because the characteristic ignorance is now a constituent part of 
the conception of the subject and m this case the negative pro 
position IS evident immediately from the proposition of contradic- 
tion, without the necessity of adding the condition at the same 
time This is the reason why I have altered the formula of this 
pnnaple — an alteration which shows very clearly the nature of an 
analytical proposition. 
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SVSTEM OP THE PSINCIPLES OF THE PXjBE UuDEBST WDINC 

SECTION SECOND 

Of Ute Supreme Principle of all Synthehcal Judgmenis 

The explanation of the possibility of synthetical judgments s a 
task mth which general Logic has nothing to do^ indeed she needs 
not even be acquainted with its name But m transcendental 
Logic It IS the most irapo-tant matter to be dealt with- — indeed 
the only one, if the ques^or is of the possibility of synthetical 
judgments a pnan the conditions and extent of their validity 
For when this question is fuUy decided, it can reach its aim with 
perfect ease, the detertnination to wit of the extent and limits of 
the pure understanding 

In an analytical judgment I do not go beyond the given concep 
tion, in order to amve at some decision respect ng it If the 
judgment is affinnative, I predicate of the conception only t^t 
which was already cogitated m it if negative I merely exclude 
from the conception its contrary But in synthetical judgments, 
I must go beyond the given conception m order to cogitate, m 
relation with it, something quite different from that which was 
cogitated iif it, a relation which is oonsequen<-Iy never one either 
of identity or contradiction and by means of which the truth or 
error of the judgment cannot be discerned merely from the judgment 
Itself 

Granted, then, that we must go oat beyond a given conception 
m order to compare it synthetically with another, a third thing is 
necessary, m which alone the synthesis of two conceptions can 
ongmate Now what is this ierttim quid that is to be the medimn 
01 all synthetical judgments? It is only a complex^ m which all 
our representations are contamed, the mtemal sense to wit, and 
Its form a pnon Dme 

The synthesis of our representations rests upon the imagination 
their synthetical uiutv (which is requisite to a judgment) upon the 
unity of apperception In this, therefore is to be sought the 
possibility of synthetical judgments and as all three contain the 
sources eda-pnm representations, the possibility of pure synthetical 
judgments also nay, they ate necessary upon these grounds if 
we are to possess a knowledge of objects, which rests solely upon 
tie synthesis of representations 

If a cognition is to have objective reality, that is, to relate to 

‘ InbegrfS 
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an object and posess sense and mean ng Ji respect to it it s 
necessary that the ooject be given m some way or another With 
out this our conceptions are emptv and we may indeed have 
thought by means of them but by such thmkmg we have not 
in fact cognized anythmg we have merely played with repre 
sentation To give an object if +nis expression be understood 
m the sense of to present the object not mediately but immediately 
m intuition means nothing else than to app’y the representation 
of It to experience, be that expenence real or only possible Space 
and tune themselves pure as these conceptions are from all that 
IS empirical and certain as it is tha they are represented fully 
a pnon in the imnd would be completely without objective 
validity and without sense and significance if their necessary use 
ir> tne objects of expenence were not shown Nay the representa 
tion of them is a mere schema that always relates to the repro 
ductive imagination which calls up the objects of experence 
without which they have no meaning And so is it with all 
conceptions without distmction 

The possibility of expenence is then that which gives objective 
reality to aU our a pnon cognitions Now expenence depends 
upon the sjmthetical unity of phenomena that is upon a synthesis 
according to conceptions of object of phenomena in general 
a sjmtbesis without which expenence never could become know 
ledge but would be merely a rhapsody of perceptions never fittmg 
together into any connect^ text, accordmg to rules of a thoroughly 
umted (possible) consciousness and therefore never subjected to 
the transcendental and necessary umty of apperception Expenence 
has therefore for a foundation, a pnon pirmoples of its form that 
IS to say, general rules of unity m the synthesis of phenomena 
the objective reahty of which rules, as necessary conditions— even 
of the possibility of expenence — can always be shown m expenence 
But apart from this relation a pnon synthetical propositions are 
absolutely impossible, because they have no third term that is 
no pure object m which the synthetical umty can exhibit the 
oDjective reality of its conceptions 

Although then respecting space, or the forms which productive 
imagmation describes therein we do cognize much a pnon m 
synthetical judgments and are reaLy m no need of expenence 
for this purpose such knowledge would nevertheless amount to 
nothmg but a bus> trifhng with a mere chimera, were not space 
to be considered as the conation of the phenomena which constitute 
the material of external expenence Hence those pure synthetical 
judgments do relate, though but mediately +o possible expenence, 
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or rather to the pc's b 1 ty or e pe ence, and upon that aJone is 
founded the objective validity of their synthesis 
While then on the one hand expencnccj as empincal synthesis 
IS the only possible mode of cognition which gives reality to aH 
other synthesis * on the other hand, this latter synthesis as 
cognition a pmm possesses truth, that is accordance witli its 
object only in so far as it contains nothing more than what s 
necessary to the synthetical uni*y of eapenence 
Accordingly the supreme pnnciple of aJl synthetical judgments 
IS Every object is subject to the necessary conditions of the syn 
thetical unity of the manifold of intuition in a possible ejcpenence 
A fnon synthetical judgments are possible when we apply the 
formal conditions of the a fnon intuition the synthesis of the 
imagination and the necessary unity of tliat synthesis in a tian 
scendentaJ apperception to a possible cognition of expenence and 
say The conditions of tlie fossilfikty of experience in general are 
at the same time conditirais of the possibility of the objects of 
experience and have for that reason, objective validity m an a 
prion synthetical judgment 


System of the Prinotlss of the Puee 'UNDERSXAironrG 
SECTION THIRD 

iSyriewjofic Rtpresaiiation of aU Synthetical Pnnaples thereof 

That pnnaples exist at all is to be ascribed solely to the pure 
understanding, which is not only the faculty of rules in regard to 
that which happens, but is even the source of pnnciples according 
to which everything that can be presented to us as an object is 
necessarily subject to rules because without such rales we never 
could attain to cognition of an object Even the laws of nature, 
if they are contemplated as principles of the eropincal use of the 
understanding possess also a diaiactenstic of necessity and we 
majr therefore at least expect them to be determined upon, grounds 
which are valid a prion and antecedent to all expenence But all 
laws of nature, without distinction, are subject to higher pnnciples 
of the understanding, inasmuch as the former are merely apphear 
tions of the latter to particular cases of evpenenoe These higher 
principles alone therefore give the conception, which contains the 
necessary condition, and, as it were, the exponent of a rule. 


' Mental sjmthesis — 3V 
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expenence on the othei gives the case which coraes sinde 
the rule 

There is no danger of oar mistaking merely empirical pnnaple 
for principles of the pure understanding or conversely for the 
character of necessity, according to conceptions which distinguish 
the latter and the absence of this m eve^ empirical p oposition 
how extensively valid soever it may be is a perfect safeguard 
against conAOundmg them There are however pare prmciples 
a frton, which nevertheless I should not ascribe to the pure 
undeistandmg— -for this reason that they are not denved from 
pure conceptions, but (although by the mediation of the under 
standing) from Dure intuitions But understanding is the faculty 
of con'’ep^ions Such prmciples mathematical science possesses 
but their auplication to experience consequently their objective 
vahdity nay the possibihty of such a pnon synthetical cognitions 
(the d^uction thereof) rests entirely upon the pure understanding 

On this account I shall not reckon among my prmciples those 
of mathematics tnough I shall mclude those upon tae possibility 
and objective validity a prtori of princ pies of the mathematical 
science, which consequently are to be lookea upon as the pnnaple 
of these and which proceed from conceptions to intuition and 
not from mtiution to conceptions 

In the appbcation of the pure conceptions of the understanding 
to possible experience the employment of their synthesis is eithe” 
mafhetMahcal or dyncmncal for t is directeU partly on the inhatitm 
alone partly on the extsience of a phenomenon But the a pnon 
conditions of mtuition ate m relation to a possible experience 
absolutely necessary those of the existence of objects a pos'iible 
empirical intuition are in themselves contingent Hence the 
prinaples of the mathematical use of the categones will possess a 
character of absolute necessity that is, wiU be apodeictic those 
on the other hand of the dynamical use the character of an a 
pnon necessity indeed, but only under the condition of empincal 
thought m an expenence, therefore only mediately and indirectly 
Consequently they will not possess that immediate evidence which 
13 pecuhai to the former although their application to experience 
does not, for that reason lose its truth and certitude But of this 
point we shall be better able to judge at the conclusion of this 
syotem of principles 

The table of the categones is naturally our guide to the table of 
principles because these are nothing eUe than rules for the objective 
employment of the former Aocoi^iugly, all pnnciples of the pure 
understandmg are 
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Axioms of 
Intuition 
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ANTICTPATrONS 

of 

Perception 

4 

PO«?TCLATSS of 
Empincai Thought 
in genml 


3 

Analogies 

of 

Expenence 


These appellations I have diosea advisedly m order that we 
might not lose sight of the distinctions m respect of the evidence 
and the employment of these principles It will, however soon 
appear that — a fact which concerns both the evidence of these 
principles^ and the a prion determination of phenomena — ^according 
to the categones of Quaniiiy and QuaUty (if we attend merely to 
the form of these) the principles of these categones are distinguish 
able from those of the two others inasmuch as the former are 
possessed of an intuitive but the latter of a merely discursue, 
though in both instances a complete certitude I shall therefore 
call the former ntatkemakad and the latter dynamcal pnnciples * 
It must be observed, however, that by these tenns I mean just as 
httle m the one case the pnnaples of mathematics as those of 
general (physical) dynamics m the other I have here in view 
merely the pnnci^es of the pure understanding, in their application 
to the Internal sense (without distmction of the representations 
given therein) by means of which the sciences of mathematics 
and dynamics become possible Accordingly, I have named these 

JiSathetKaitctUfy la tbe Kantian sense —TV 

All eotMittuOtau (conjttneito] a either composttum [amposiHd) or cofvnecivm 
[fNtsas} The tonnw is tbe swtbesis of a manifold the parts of vrbicb do not 
necessarily belong to each other For example the two txiai^^ into which 
a square Is divided by a diagonal do not necessarily belong to each other 
and of this kind is the synthesis of the AcwcgsMscM in everything that can be 
matftenMfMuhy coastderkl. This synthesis can be divtdsd Into those of 
agsregahon and roahfion the former of which is applied to Mtoissve tbe latter 
to quanbties The second sort of combuLation (Manus) is the synth^ 

of a manifold in so far as Its parts do 'belcau oecessardy to each other for 
example the accident to a substance or the e&ct to the cause Consequeattly 
it IS a synthesis of that which though hatarogmeous is represented as connectea 
a prum TMs combmatitia— not an arbitrary one~I entitle dynanueed 
because it concerns the oonsectioa of the existanot of the mantfblil XM$ 
again may be divided into the physteal lyatheais of the phenomena among 
each other and the maSapiystcal synthesis or the coimectimi of phenomena 
aprmi m the facolty oi cognition. 
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prmcroles rather with reference to their application than ther 
content and I shall now proceed to consider them m the order m 
which they stand in the table 


X 

AmOMS OF IN’-UITION 

nre prinaole of these is AH Xnimttons are Extensive QuantiHes 

Proof 

All phenomena contain as regards thei form an mtuition in 
space and time which lies a priori at the foundation of all without 
except on Phenomena therefore cannot be apprehended that 
IS received into empirical conscrousness otherwise than through 
the synthesis of a mamfold through which the representations of 
a determinate space or time are generated that is to say through 
the composition of the homogeneous and the consaousness of 
the synthetical unity of this manifold (homogeneous) Now the 
consciousness of a homogeneous manifold m intuition, in so far as 
thereby the representation of an object is rendered possible is the 
conception of a quantity {qiumtt) Consequently even the per 
ception of an object as phenomenon is possible only through the 
same sjmthetical unity of the manifold of the given sensuous 
intuition, through which the unity of the composition of the 
homogeneous manifold m the conception of a qtuintity is cogitated 
that s to say all phenomena are quantities and quantities, 

because as intuitions m space or tune they must be r^resented 
by means of the same synthesis through wluch space and time 
themselves are determmexi 

An extensive quantity I call that wherein the representation of 
the parts renders pos ible (and therefore necessarily antecedes) 
the representation of the whole I cannot represent to myself 
any Ime, however small, without draw ng it m thought that is, 
without generatmg from a point all its parts one after another, 
and in this way alone producing this intuition Precisely the 
same is the case with every even the smallest portion of time 
I cogitate therem only the successive progress from one moment 
to another and hence by means of the different portions of time 
and the addition of them a determinate quantity of time is 
produced As the pure mtuition in all phenomena is either time 
or space, so is every phenomenon in its character of intuition an 
extensive quantity inasmuch as it can only be cognized in our 
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apprehension by successive synthesis (bom part to part) A13 
phenomena are accordingly^ to be considered as a^^gate* that 
IS, as a coHecaon of previously given parts which is not the case 
with every sort of quantities^ but onlj with those which are repre 
sented and apprehended by us as extensive 
On this successive synthesis of the productive imagination m 
the generation of figures is founded the mathematics of PAtension 
or geometry with its axioms which express the conditions of 
sensuous mtaitiou a pnon, mder which alone the sdiema o? a 
pure conception of external intuition can exist for e&ample 
^between two points only one straight line js possible two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space ’ etc These are the axioms ivhich 
properly relate only to quantities (quimla) as such 
But as regards the quantity of a thing (guaniitas) that is to 
say, the answer to the question How large is this or that object? 
although m respect to this question, we have various propositions 
synthetical and immediately certam (tndtmonstrabtha}, we have 
in the proper sense of the tenn no axioms For example the 
propositions If equals be added to equals the wholes are equal. 
If equals be taken from equals the remainders are equal are 
analytical, because I am immediately conscious of the identity of 
the production of the one quantity vith the production of the 
other, whereas axioms must he a synthetical propasitions 
On the other hand, the self-evident propositions as to the relation 
of numbers are certainly synthetical but not universal hke those 
of geometry, and for this reason cannot be called ax oms, but 
numerical formulae That 7'f5=ai3 is not an analytical pro 
position For neither in the representation of seven, nor of five, 
nor of the composition of the two numbers, do I cogitate the 
number twelve (Whether I cogitate the number la the adithcn 
of both IS not at present the question, for in the case of an analytical 
proposition the only point is, whether I really cogitate the predicate 
in l^e representation of the subject.) But although the proposition 
IS synthetical it is nevertheless only a smgular proixisiticin In 
so far as regard is here had merely to the synthesis of the homo 
geneous (the units) it cannot take place except in one manner, 
although our use of these nnmbere is afterwards general If I say 
A triangle can be constructed with three lines, any two of which 
taken together are greater than the third I exercise merely the 
pure function of the productive imagination which may draw the 
hues longer or shorter, and construct the angles at its pleasure 
On the contrary the number seven is possible only m one manner 
and so is hkewise the number twelve, which results from the 
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Bynthfi»> of sercn and iivo Sudb propostt-ona tlien cannot be 
termed axioms {for in that case we should have an infinity of these) 
but numerical formulae 

This transcendental pnnaple of the mathematics of phenomena 
g”eatly enlarges our a pnon cognition For it is by this pnnaple 
alone that pure mathematics is rendered applicable in all 1 s 
preasion to objects of experience and without it the validity of 
this apphcation would not be so self-evident, on the contrary 
contradictions and confusions have often ansen on this very point 
Phenomena are not thmgs in themselves Empirical mtuition is 
possible only through pure mtuition (of space and tune) conse 
quently wlmt geometry affirms of the latter is indisputably valid 
of the former All evasions such as the statement that objects 
of sense do not conform to the rui« of construction in space (for 
example to tire rule of the infinite divisibihty of hnes or angles), 
must faJi to the ground For if these objections bold good, we 
deny to space and witn it to all ma hematics, objective validity 
and no longer know wherefore and how for, mathematics can be 
applied to phenomena The synthesis of spaces and times as the 
essential form of all mtuition is that which rend rs possible the 
apprehension of a phenomenon, and therefore every external 
experience, consequently all cogmtion of the objects of experience 
and whatever mathematics m its pure use proves of the former, 
must necessanly hold ^od of the latter All objections are but 
the chicaneries of an ilwnstructed reason, which erroneously thinks 
to hberate the objects of sense from the formal conditions of our 
sensibihty and represents these, although mere phenomena as 
things m themselves presented as such to our understanding 
But in this case, no a pnon synthetical cogmtion of them could be 
possible consequently not through pure conceptions of space, 
and the saence which detemunes these conceptions that is to 
say, geometr j , would itself be impossible 

2 

AimciPATiONS oy Percephoit 

The pnnaple of these is J« aSL phenomena the Reed that whtdt 
ts an object of sensation, has Intensive Quantity that is has a Degree 

Paooy 

Perception is empirical consaousness that is to say a consaous 
ness which contams an element of sensation Phenomena as 
objects of perception are not pure that is, merely formal mtuitions 
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1 ke space and time, for tljcy cannot be pcrce-ved m tlicmadves ^ 
They contain then over and above the intuition the matenals 
for an object (through ■« hich is represented sometlung existing m 
space or time) that is to say they contam the real of sensation as 
a ’■epresentation merely subject ve svhich gives us merely the 
consciousness that the subject is affecteo and which we refer to 
some external object Now a gradual transition from empirical 
consciousness to pure consciousness is possible, inasmuch as the 
real in this consciousness entirely evanishes and there remains a 
merely formal consciousness (a pnort) of the mamfold in tune and 
space consequently there is possible a synthesis also of the pro- 
duction of the quanatj of a sensation f^’om its commencement 
that IS from the pure intuition=o onwards up to a certam quantity 
of the sensation Now as sen ation in itself is not an objective 
representation and m it is to be found neither rhe m uition of 
space nor of time it cannot possess any extensive quantity and 
yet there does belong to it a quantity (and that by means of its 
apprehension in which empincal consciousness can withm a certain 
time nse from nothing=o up to its given amount) consequently 
an znienstve quantity And thus we must ascribe mtensive quantitj , 
that IS a degree of mfluence on sense to all objects of perception, 
in so far as tins perception contains sensation 
All cognition by means of which I am enabled to cognize and 
determine a pnort what oelongs to empirical cognition may be 
called an Antiapation and witiiout doubt this is the sense in 
which Epicurus employed his expression irpo\r]ijns But as there is 
m phenomena something which is never cognized a pnofri winch on 
this account constitutes the proper diSerence between pure and 
empirical cogmtion that is to say, sensation (as the matter of 
perception) it follows that sensation is just that element in cogai 
tion which cannot be at all anticipated On the other hand we 
might very weE term the pure determinations m space and time, 
as well in regard to figure as to Quantity, antiapwtions of phtno 
mena because they represent a pnan that which may always be 
given a fostenon m experience But suppose that m every 
sensation as sensation in general without any particular sensation 
bemg thought of there existed somethmg which could be cognized 
a pnon this would deserve to be called anticipation m a speaaJ 
saase — special because it may seem surprising to forestall expen 
ence in that which concerns the matter of experience and which 

They can be perceived only ae phenomena^ and some part of them must 
aiways belortpi to the non^go whereas pure intuitions axe entirely the products 
of the mind itself and as such are cognized m tkemselves — Tr 
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■we can only denve from tself Yet such reafly is case 
here 

Apprehension ^ by means of sensat on alone fills on^y one 
moment, that is if I do not take into consideration a succession 
0 many sensations As that in the phenomenon, the apprehension 
o^ Tshich 15 not a successive synthesis advancmg from parts to an 
entire representation sensation has therefore no extensive quantity, 
the want of sensation in a moment of tune would represent it as 
empty consequently=o That which m the empirical m uition 
corresponds to sensation 15 reality (^eaktas phaemmenon) that 
winch corresponds to the absence of it negation=o Now every 
sensation is capable of a diminution so that it can decrease and 
thus gradually disappear Therefore between reality m a pheno 
menon and negation the e exists a connnuous concatenation of 
many possiole mtermediate sensations the drSerence of which 
from each other is alwajs smaller than that between the given 
sensation and zero or complete negation That is to say the 
real in a phenomenon has always a quantitv which however is 
not discoverable m Apprehension inasmuch as apprehension takes 
place by means of mere sensation m one instant, and not by the 
successive synthesis of many sensations and therefore does not 
progress from parts to the whole Consequently, it has a quantity 
but not an extensive quantity 

Now that quantity which is apprehended only as imity and in 
which plurality can be represented only by approximation to 
negdtion=o I term tntenstve quantity Consequently reahty m a 
phenomenon has intensive quantity tha* is a degree If we 
consider this reahty as cause (be it of sensaton or of another reahty 
m the phenomenon for example a change) we call the degree of 
reality m its character of cause a momentum for example, the 
momentum of weight and for this reason that the degree only 
indicates that quantity the apprehension of which is not successive, 
but mstantaneous This however, I touch upon only m passing, 
for with Causahty I have at present nothmg to do 

Accordingly every sensation, consequently every reality m 
phenomena, however small it may be, has a degree that is an 
intensive quantity which may always be le^ened and between 
reality and negation there exists a continuous connection of possible 
realities and possible smaller perceptions Every colour — ^for 
example, red — has a degree wh <ii be it ever so small, is never 

Apprehensfon is the Kantian word lor perception, in the largest sense m 
which we employ that term. It is the genus whii^ includes under it as 
speaos perception proper and sensation proper — Tr 
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the smallest and so is it always with heat the momentum of 
weight etc 

Ihis property of quantities, accord ng to which no part of them 
is the smallest possible (no part simple is called their continuity 
Space and time are quarUa coniinua, because no part of them can 
be given without enclosing it within boundanes (pomts and 
moments; consequently, tins given part is itself a space or a tune 
Space therefore consists only of spices, and time of timess Points 
and moments are only boundanes th..t is the mere places or posi 
tions of Idieir limitation But places always presuppose mtuitions 
which are to limit or determine them and we cannot conceive 
either space or time composed m constituent parts which are 
given before space or time Such quantities may a’so be called 
Jiomng because the synthesis (of the productive imagination) m 
the production of these Quantities is a progression m time the 
continuity of which we are accustomed to mdicate by the expression 
Jhwing 

All phenomena, then are contmuous quantities in respect both 
to mtuition and mere perception (sensation, and with it reality) 
In the former case they are extensive quantities, in the latter 
mtensive IVhen the 53mthesis of the manifold of a phenomenon 
is interrupted, there results merely an aggregate of several pheno 
mena, and not properly a phenomenon as a quantity which is not 
produced by the mere contmuation of the productive synthesis of 
a certam kmd but by the repetition of a synthesis always oeasmg 
For example if I call thirteen dollars a sum or quantity of money, 
I employ the term quite correctly, inasmuch as I understand by 
thirteen dollars the value of a mark in standard silver, which is 
to be sure a contmuous quantity, in which no part is the smallest, 
but every part might constitute a piece of money which would 
contain material for still smaller pieces If however by the 
words thirteen dollars I understand so many coins (be their value 
in silver what it may) it would be quite erroneous to use the 
expression a quantity of dollars on the contrary, I must call them 
aggregate that is a number of corns And as in every number 
we must have unity as the foundation, so a phenomenon taken as 
umty is a quantity and as such always a continuous quantity 
{quantum conitnmm) 

Now, seeing all phenomena, whether considered as extensive or 
mtensive are continuous quantities, the proposition All change 
(transition of a thmg from one state into another) is continuous 
mig^t be proved here easily and with mathematical evidence, 

Sunplex -^Tr 
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were it not that the caasahty of a change hes entc^ly beyond the 
bounds of a transcendental philosophy, and presupposes empncal 
pnnciples For of the possibility of a cause which changes tiie 
condition of thongs tloat is, which determines them to the contrary 
of a certain given state the understandmg gives us a pnon no 
knowledge not merely because it has no msiglit into the possibihty 
of It (for such insight is absent m several a pnon cognitions) but 
because the notion of change concerns only certain deteTnmations 
of phenomena which expenence alone can acquaint us with while 
their cause hes m the unchangeable But seeing that we have 
nothing which we could here employ but the pure ^undamenial 
conceptions of all possible expenence, among which of course 
nothing empirical can be admitted we dare not wi bout injuring 
the uiutj of our system anticipate general physical science which 
IS built upon certain fundamental expenences 

Nevertheless we are in no want of proofs of the great influence 
which the principle above developed exercises m the anticroation 
of perceptions and even m supplying the want 0 them, so far as 
to shield us against the false conclusions which otherwise we might 
rashly draw 

If all reality m perception has a degree, between which and 
negation there is an endless sequence of ever smaller degrees and 
if nevertheless every sense must have a determinate degree of 
receptivity for sensations no perception and consequently no 
cxpenerce is possible which can prove, either immediately or 
mediately an entire absence of all reality m a phenomenon in 
other w ords, it is impossible ever to draw from expenence a proof 
of the existence of empty space or of empty time For m the 
first place an entire absence of reahty in a sensuous intuition 
cannot of couise be an object of perception secondly such absence 
cannot be deduced from the contemplation of any single pheno 
menon, and the difference of the degrees m its realty nor ought 
it ever to be admitted m explanation of any phenomenon For if 
even the complete mtintion of a determinate space or time is 
thoroughly resJ, that is if no part thereof is empty, yet because 
every reality has its degree which with the extensive quantity 
of tiie phenomenon unclianged, can dimmish through endless 
gradations down to nothing (the void), there must be mfimtely 
graduated degrees with which space or time is filled and the 
mtensive quantity in different phenomena may be smaller or 
greater, although the extensive quantity of the intuition remains 
equal and unaltered 

We shall give an example of this Almost all natural philosophers, 
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sremaifking a great diSereace m the qumtitj of the matter^ of 
different kinds m bodies with tne same volume (partly on account 
of the njOHientuni of gravity or weight partly on account of the 
momentum of resistance to other bodies m mo ion) conclude 
unanimously, that this vomme (extensive quantity of the pheno- 
menon) must be void in all bodies although in different proportion 
But who would suspect that these for the most part mathematicaj 
and mechamcal inquirers into nature should ground this conclusion 
solely on a metaphysical hypothesis — a sort of hypothesis which 
they profess to disparage and at oid ? Yet th s they do m assuming 
that the real in space (I must not here call it unpenetrabiltty or 
weight because these are ernpincal conceptions) is always identiial 
and can only be distinguished according to its extensive quantity 
that IS multiphaty Now to this presupposition, for which they 
cen have no ground in experience and which consequently is 
merely metaphysical I oppose a transcendental demonstration, 
which it IS true will not explain the difference in the filling up of 
spaces but which nevertheless completely does awaj^ with the 
supposed necessity of the above mertioned presupposition that we 
cannot explain the said difference otherwise tlian by the hypothecs 
of emptv spaces This demonstration moreover has the ment 
of setting the understanding at hbesrty to conceive this distmction 
in a different manner, if the explanation of the fact requires any 
such hypothesis For we perceive that although two equal spaces 
mayr be completely filled by matters altogether different, so that 
in neither of them is there left a single pomt wheran matter is not 
present nevertheless every reality has its degree (of resistance or 
of weight) which, without dimmution of the extensive quantity 
can become less and less eti before it passes into nothing 

ness and disappears Thus an expansion which fills a space — ^for 
example calonc, or any other reality m the phenomenal world — 
can decrease in Us degrees to infinity, yet without leaving the 
smallest part of the space empty, on the contrary, filling it with 
those lesser degrees, as completely as another phenomenon could 
with greater \[y intention here is by no means to maintain that 
this IS really the case with the difference of matters, m regard to 
their speafic gravity I wish only to prove, from a pnnaple of the 
pure understanding that the nature of oar perceptions makes 
such a mode of expianation possible and that it is erroneous to 
regard the real m a phenomenon as equal qwad its degree and 
different only quoad its aggregation and extensive quantity, and 

* It should be rememhered that ICant means by matter that which m the 
object cotresponds to aensaboa m the subject-— the teal m a phenonienoia — Tr 
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this, too on the pretended authonty of an a pnon nnncip^e of 
the unde’Btandog 

Ne-v ertheless this prmc pie of the antic pation of perception 
must somewhat startle an mquirer whom imtiation into transcen 
den+al philosophy has rendered cautious We ma> naturally 
entertain some doubt whether or not the understandmg can 
enounce any such synthetical proposition as that respecting the 
degree of all reality in phenomena and consequently the possibility 
of the mternal difference of sensation itself — abstraction bemg 
made or its empirical quahty Thus it is a question not unworthy 
of solution How the understandmg can pronounce synthetically 
and a -pnori respecting phenomena and thus anticipate these even 
m that which is pecuLaily and merely empincal that namely 
which concerns sensation itself^ 

The quahty of sensation is m all cases merely empirical and 
cannot be represented a prton (for example colours taste etc) 
But the real — ^that which corresponds to sensation — ^in opposition 
to n^tion=!Cj only represents something the conception of which 
m itself contains a bemg {ein seyn) and signifies nothing but the 
synthesis m an empirical consaousness That is to say the 
empirical consciousness in the internal sense can be raised from o 
to every higher degree so that the very same extensive quantity 
of intuition an illuminated surface for example exates as great 
a sensation as an aggregate of many other surfaces less lUummated 
We can therefore make complete abstraction of the extensiv-e 
quantity of a phenomenon and represent to ourselves m the mere 
sensation m a certain momentum^ a synthesis of homogeneous 
ascension from o up to the given empirical consaousness All 
sensations therefore as such are given only a postenon but this 
property thereof namely that they have a degree can be known 
a pnon It is worthy of remark that m respect to quantities in 
general we can cogmze a pnon only a smgle quality, namely 
contmuity but m respect to all quahty {the real in phenomena), 
we cannot cogmze a pnon any*-hmg more than die mtensive 
quantity thereof namdy that they have a degree All else is 
left to experience 

^ The particular degree oi eality that is the particular power or intensive 
quantity m the cause of a sensation for example redness weight etc is 
i^ed m the Kantian terminology its momatt The term mome«tu.«t which 
we employ must not be confounded vath the word commonly employed in 
natural science — Tr 
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Ar»AI.00l£5 OF Expehience 

The pnnciple of these is Et^rtence is possible truly through the 
represstiiaUon of a necessary connection of i>ercepti(ms 

Proof 

Experience is an empirical cogmtion, that !<! to say a cognition 
which determines an object by means of perceptions It is there- 
fore a synthesis of perceptions a synthesis which is not itself 
contained in pen-eptior but which contains the synthetical unity 
of the manifold of perception in a consciousness and this unity 
constitutes the essential of our cognition of objects of tlie senses 
that is, of experience (not merely of intuition or sensa*-ion) Now 
in experience our perceptions cbme together contingently so that 
no character of necessity in their connection appears or can 
appear from the perceptions themselves because apprehension is 
only a placing together of the manifold of empincal intuition 
and no representation of a necessity m the connected existence of 
the phenomena which apprehension brings together is to be dzs 
covered therem But as experience is a cogmtion of objects by 
means of perceptions it follows tliat the relation of the existence 
of the manifold must be represented in expenence not as it is put 
together m time but as it is objectively m time And as time 
Itself cannot be perceived the determination of the existence of 
objects m time can only take place by means of their connection 
in tune in general consequently only by means of a priori connect- 
ing conceptions Now as these conceptions always possess the 
character of necessity expenence is possible only by means of a 
remesentation of the necessary connection of perception 
The three modt of tune are permanence, successton, and co 
existence ^ccordmgly there are three rules of all relations of 
time in phenomena according to which the existence of every 
phenomenon is determined m respect of the unity of all tune, and 
these antecede all experience and render it possible 
The general principle of all three analogies rests on the necessary 
mity of apperisption in relation to all possible empincal conscious 
ness ^perception) at every time consequently as this unity hes a 
priori at the foundation, of all mental operations, the pnncaple 
rests on the synthetical unity of all nhenomeua according to their 
relation m time For the original apperception relates to oar 
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mtema .1 sense (the Goniple:i of all lepresentatKms), and mdeed 
relates a pnort to its form that la to say the relation of the manifold 
empirical consc ousness in time Now this manifold must be 
combined in onginal apperception according to relations of tune — 
a necessity imposed by the a priori transceindental unity of upper 
ception to which is subjected all that can belong to my (1 e my 
own) cognition, and therefore all that can become an object for 
me Hus synthetical and a priori determined umty relation of 
perceptions in time is therefore the rule All empmcal deternuna 
t.ons of time must be subject to rules of the general detenmnation 
of time and the analogies of experience, 01 which we are now 
about to treat must be rules of this nature 

These principles have this peculiarity that they do not concern 
phenomena and the synthesis of the empirical mtuition thereof, 
but merely the existence of phenomena and their relation to each 
other m regard to this existence Now the mode n which we 
apprehend a thing in a phenomenon can be determmed a priori in 
such a manner, ■^at the rule of its svntheas can give that is to 
say, can produce this a priori mtmtion m every empirical example 
But the existence of phenomena cannot be known a prion and 
although we could arnve by this path at a conclusion of the fact 
of some existence, we could not cognize that existence determmately 
that is to say we should be incapable of anticipating m what respect 
the empmcil intu bon of it would be disbnguishable from that 
of others 

The two principles above menboned which I called mathe 
maticai, m consideration of the fact of their authorizing the apphca 
tion of mathematic to phenomena relate to these phenomena only 
in regard to their possibility, and instruct us how phenomena, as 
far as regards their mtuibon or the real m their percepbon can 
be generated according to the rules of a mathemabcal synthesis 
Consequently, numencal quanbbes, and with them the detennma 
bon of a phenomenon as a quanbty can be employed m the one 
case as well as m the other Thus, for example out of 200 000 
illuminations by i,he moon, I might compose, and give a prtorif 
that is construct, the degree of our sensations of the sunlight^ 
We may therefore enbtle these two prmciples consbtubve 

Kant s meaning is The two pnnciples enunciated under the heads of 
Axioms of IntuiUon, and Anticipatious of Perception, authorise the applies 
tion to phenomena of deteimmations of size and number that is of mathe 
matic For example I may compute the light of the sun and say that its 
quantity is a certain number of times greater than that of the moon. In the 
same way heat is measmed by the comparison of its dUIerent ejQeots on 
water etc. and on mercury m a thermometer — Tr 
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Die ease is> ve^ different mth those pnaaples whose provi ee 
it IS to subject the existence of phenonena to rules a pnon For 
as existence does not admit of being constructea, it is clear that 
they must only concern the relat ons of existence and be merely 
regulative prmc pies Tn this case, therefore, neither axioms nor 
anticipations are to be thought of Thus if a perception is given 
us in a certam relation of time to other (although undetermined) 
perceptions we cannot then say a pnon, whcU and kow great (m 
quantity) the other perception necessarily connected with the 
former is, but only how it is connected quoad its existence, in this 
given modus of time Analogies m philosophy mean something 
very different f“om that which they represent m ma hematics 
In the latter they are formulae which enounce the equality of 
two relations of quantity ^ and are always constitutive so that if 
two terms of the pronortion are g-ven, the third is also given that 
IS can be construc+ed by the aid of these formulae But m 
philosophy analogy is not the equality of two quantitative but of 
two qualitative relations In this case from three given terms 1 
can give fl pnon and cognize the relation to a fourth member ® but 
not this fourth term itself although I certainly possess a rule to 
guide me m the search for this fourth term in experience and a 
mark to assist me m discovering it An analogy of experience is 
therefore only a rule according to which umty of experience must 
anse out of perception, m respect to objects phenomena) not as a 
constitutive but merely as a regulative pnnciple The same holih 
good also of the postulates of empmcal thought m general, which 
relate to the synthesis of mere mtration (which concerns the form 
of phenomena) the synthesis of perception (which concerns the 
matter of phenomena) and the synthesis of expenence (which 
concerns the relation of these perceptions) For they are only 
regulative principles and clearly distmguishable from the mathe- 
matical which are constitutive, not indeed m regard to the certamty 
which both possess a pnon but m the mode of evidence thereof, 
consequently also m the manner of demonstration 

But what has been observed of all synthetical propositions, and 
must be particularly remarked in this place, is this, that these 

Known the two tenns 3 and $ and the relation of 3 to 6 not only the 
relation of 6 to some other number is given but that number itself le is 
gi en that is it is constructed Therefore 3 6 »6 13 — Tr 

Given a known ehect, a known cause end another known effect we 
reason by analogy to an unknown cause which we do not cognize but 
whose rdtxlvm to the known effect we know from the companson of the three 
given terms Thus our own known actions our own known motives -the 
known actions of others x that is the motives of otneis which, we cannot 
immediately cognize — Tr 
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analogies possess significance and validity not as pnnciples of the 
transcendental, but only as pnnaples of the empirical use of tne 
understanding and their truth can therefore be proved only as 
such, and that consequently the phenomena must not be subjomed 
directly under the categories but only under their schemata. 
For if the objects to whidi those principles must be applied were 
things in themselves, it would be quite impossible to cogmze 
aught concerning them synthetically a prton But they are nothing 
but phenomena, a complete knowledge of which — a knowledge 
to which all prnapies a pnort must at last relate — ^is the only 
possible experence It follows that these prmaplee can have 
nothing else for their aim than the conditions of the umty of 
empincal cognition in the sjmthesis of phenomena But this 
synthesis is cogiiated only in the schema of the pure conception 
of the understandmg of whose umty as that of a synthesis in 
general, the category contams the funct on unrestricted by any 
sensuous condition These priraples will therefore authonze ua 
to connect phenomena accordmg to an analogy with the logical 
and universal unity of conceptions, and consequently to employ 
the categories m the prmciples themselves but m the application 
of them to experience we shall use only their schemata as the 
key to their proper apphcation instead of the categones or rather 
the latter as restnctmg conditions under the title of formulae of 
tne former 


A 

FIRST ANALOGY 

PEmCIPLE or THE PEEKANEKCB OF SUBSTANCE 

In dll changes oj phenomena svbstance is permanent and the 
quantum thereof tn nature is neither increased nor diintniskei 

Proof 

All phenomena exist m time wherem alone as substratum that 
IS as the permanent form of the mtemal mtiution, oo-existence 
and succession can be represented Consequently time, in which 
aU changes of phenomena must be cogitated remains and changes 
not, because it is that in which succession and co-existence can be 
represented only as detenmnations thereof Now, time in itself 
cannot be an object of perception It follows that m objects of 
perception that is in phenomena, there must be found a substratum 
G9°9 
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which i«pi«sesits time m gcatral and m fth ch aJl change or co 
existence can be perceived by means of the relation of phenomena 
to it But the substratum of all reality that is of all that pertains 
to the existence of things is substance all that pertams to existence 
can be cogitated only as a determination of substance Conse 
quently the permanent Ji relation to wfaich alone can all relations 
of time m phenome na be determmed is substance m tlie world of 
phenomena that is the real m phenomena that winch as the 
substratum of all change remams ever the same Acoordmgly as 
this cannot change m existence its quantity in nature can neither 
be mcreased nor diminished 

Our apprekenston of the manifold in a phenomenon is always 
successive is consequently alwavs changing By it alone we 
cou’d therefore never determine whether this manifold as an 
object of experience is co-existent or successive unless it had for 
a foundation somethmg that exists always that is something 
]lixed and permanent of the existence of which all succession and 
co existence are nothing but so many modes (pwdt oi time) Only 
m the perinanentj then are relations of time possible (for simul 
taneity and succession are the only relations m time) that is to 
say the permanent is the substratum of our empirical representation 
of time Itself m which alone all determination of time is possible 
Permanence is in fact just another expression for time as the 
abiding correlate of all existence of phenomena and of all change 
and of all co-existence For change does not aSect time itself 
but only the phenomena m time (just as co-existence cannot be 
regarded as a modus of time itself seeing that in time no parts are 
CO existent but all successive) ^ If we were to attribute succession 
to time Itself we should be obliged to cogitate another time m 
which this succession would be possible It is only by means of 
the permanent that existence m different parts of the successive 
senes of time receives a quantity which we entitle duration For 
in mere succession, existence is perpetually vanishing and lecom 
mencing and therefore never has even the least quantity Without 
the permanent then, no relation in time is possible Now tune 
m Itself IS not an object of perception consequently the permanent 
m phenomena must be regarded as the substratum of all deter 
mination of time and consequently also as the condition of the 
possibility of aU synthetical uiuty of perceptions, that is, of 
expenenoe and all existence and all change m time can only be 
regarded as a mode m the existence of that which abides un 

The latter part of this sentence seems to contradict the former The 
sequel wUl explain — Tf 
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changeably Therefore in all phenomena the permanent is the 
object in liself that is the substance (pnenomenon) ^ but all that 
cnanges or can change belongs only to the mode of the existence 
of this substance or substances consequently to its detemuna ions 
I find that in all ages not only the philosopner but even the 
common understanding has preposi ed this permanence as a 
suostranim of all change m phenomena mdeed I am compelled 
to beheve that they will alwaj^ accept this as an mdulxtable 
fact Only the philosopher expresses himself m a more prease 
and definite manner when he says In all changes in the world 
the substance remains and the aeadenis alone are changeable 
But of this deadedly synthetical proposition 1 nowhere meet 
with e'ven an attempt at proof nay it very rarely has the good 
fortune to stand as it deserves to do at the he^ of the pure 
and entirely a prion laws of nature In truth the statement that 
substance is permanent is tautological For this very permanence 
IS the ground on which we apply the category of substance to tie 
phenomenon, ard we should have been obliged to prove that m 
all phenomena there is somethmg permanent of the existence of 
Ahich the changeable is nothing but a determination But because 
a proof of this nature cannot be dogmatical that is, cannot be 
drawn from conceptions, masmuch as it concerns a syntheacal 
proposition a prion and as philosophers never reflected that such 
propositions are vahd only m relation to possible expenence and 
therefore cannot be proved except by means of a deduction of the 
possibiUty of expenence it is no wonder that while it has served 
as the foundation of aU. expenence (for we feel the need of it m 
empincal cogmtion) it has never been supported by proof 
A philosopher was asked What is the weight of smoke?* 
He answered Subtract from the weight of the burnt wood the 
weight of the remaimng ashes, and you will have the weight of 
the smoke Thus he presumed it to be incontrovertible that even 
m fire the matter (substance) does not pensh but that onlj' the 
form of it undergoes a change In like manner was the saying 
BVom nothing comes nothing only another mference from the 
pnnaple of permanence, or rather of the ever abiding existence 
of the true subject m phenomena For if that m the plienomenon 
which we call substance is to be the proper substratum of all 
devennination of time, it follows that all existence m past as wdl 
as m future time must be determinable by means of it alone 
Hence we are entitled to apply the term substance to a phenomenon 
only because we suppose its existence m all tune a notion which 
ISot siihstani anoumenon — Tr 
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the word permanence does not fully express as it seems rather to 
be referable to future tune However the mtemal necessity per 
petualiy to be is inseparably connected with the necessitv always 
to have been and so the expression may stand as it is it 

nthUo mhtl — tn mhilum ml posse revertt are two propositions 
which the anaents never parted and which people nowaday^ 
sometimes miSiAkenly disjoin because they imagine that the 
propositions apply to objects as things m themselves and that the 
former might be mimical to the dependence (even m respect of its 
substance also) of the world upon a supreme cause But this 
apprehension is entirely needlessj for the question in this case is 
only of phenomena in Ae sphere of expenence the unity of which 
never could be possible if we admitted the po:,sibihty that new 
things (in le^ct of their substance) should arise For m that 
case, we should lose altogether that which alone can represent the 
unity of time to wit the identity of the substratum, as that 
through which alone all change possesses complete and thorough 
umty This permanence a, however, nothing but the manner m 
whidi we represent to ourselves the existence of thmgs m the 
phenomenal world 

The determmations of a substance which are onlv particular 
modes of its existence are called accidents They are always 
real because they concent the existence of substance (negations 
are only determinations which express the non-existence of some 
thing m the substance) Now if to this real m the substance we 
ascribe a particular existence (for example to motion as an accident 
of matter), tins existence is called inherence m contradistinction 
to the existence of substance, which we call subsistence But 
hence arise many misconceptions and it would be a more accurate 
and just mode of expression to designate the acadent only as the 
mode in which the existence of a substance is positively determined 
Meanwhile, by reason of the conditions of the logical exercise of 
our undersmnding, it is impossible to avoid separating, as it were, 
that which m tiie existence of a substance is subject to change, 
whilst the substance remams, and regardmg it m relation to that 
which is properly permanent and rascal On this account thb 
category of substance stands under the title of relation rather 
because it is the condition thereof, than because it contains m 
itself any relation 

Now, upon this notion of permanence rests the proper notion of 
the conception change Qngm and extmction are not changes 
of that which originates or becomes extmct Change is but a 
mode of existence, which follows on another mode of existence 
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the same object hence aU Jiat changes is pennanentj and only 
the conditicm tneieof chan^ Now since this mutation affects 
only determinations which can have a beginning or an end, we 
may say employing an eirpression which seems somewhat para- 
doxical Onlv the perma?tent (substance) is subject to cnange, the 
mutable suffers no change but rather aliemattm, that is when 
certain determinations cease others begin 

Change then, cannot be perceived by us except in substances 
and ongin or extinction m an absolute sense that does not concern 
merely a determination of the permanent cannot be a possible 
perception, for it is this very notion of the permanent which 
tenders possible the representation of a transition from one state 
mto another and from non bemg to being, which consequently 
can be empirically cognized only as alternating determinations of 
that which is permanent Grant that a thing absolutely begins 
to be, we must then have a point of time in which it was not 
But how and by what can we and determme this pomt of time, 
unless by that which already exists? For a void time — ^preceding 
— ^is not an object of perception, but if we connect tlus beginning 
with objects which existed previously, and which contmue to exist 
till the object m question begms to be, then the latter can only 
be a determination of the former as the permanent The same 
holds good of the notion of extraction, for this presupposes the 
empirical representation of a time, m which a phenomenon no 
longer exists 

Substances (m the world of pnenomena) are the substratum of 
all deteimuiations of time The begmnmg of some and the ceasing 
to be of other substances, would utterly do away with the only 
condition of the empirical unity of time, and m ^at case pheno 
mena would relate to two different times, m which side by side, 
existence would pass which is absurd For there is only one 
time in which all different times must be placed not as co-existent, 
but as successive. 

Accordii^Iy permanence is a necessary condition under which 
alone phenomena as things or objects are determinable m a 
possible experience But as regards the empirical cntenon of 
this necessary permanence, and with it of the substantiality of 
phenomena we shall £nd sufficient opportunity to speak in 
the sequel 
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B 

SECOND ANALOGY 

paiNCIPLE OF THE SUCCESSION OF TIME ACCORDING TO THE LAW 

OF CAUSALITY 

AS changes tahe place according to the lad) of the connection of 
Cause and Effect 

Proof 

(Tliat all phenomena in the succession of time are only changes 
that IS a successive being and non bemg of the determinat ons 
of substance which is permanent, consequently that a bemg of 
substance itself which follows on lie non bemg thereof or a non 
bemg of substance which follows on the bemg thei-eof n other 
words that the origm or extinction of substance itself, is impossible 
— all this has been fullv established m treating of the •foregouig 
prmaple This pnnciple might have been expressed as follows 
All cdUrahon {succession) of phenomena ts merely change for the 
changes of substance are not ongin or extmction, because the 
conception of change presupposes the same subject as existing 
With two opposite determinations and consequently as permanent 
After this premonition we shall proceed to the proof ) 

I perceive that phenomena succeed one another that is to say 
a state of things exists at one time the opposite of winch exist^ 
m a former state In this case then, I really coimect together 
two perceptions in time Now connection is not an operation of 
mere sense and intuition but is the product of a sjmthetical faculty 
of imagination which deterimnes the mtemal sense m respect <rf 
a relation of time But moagination can connect these two states 
m two ways, so that either the one or the other maj antecede m 
time for time m itself cannot be an object of perception, and what 
m an object precedes and what follows cannot be empincally 
determmad in relation to it I am onlj conscious then that my 
imaginat ion places one state before, and the other after not that 
the one state antecedes ■‘he other m the object In other words 
the objective relation of the successive phenomena remains qmte 
undetermined by means of mere perception Now in order that 
this relation may be cogmzed as determmed, the relation between 
the two states must be so cogitated that it is thereby determined 
as necessary which of them must be placed before and which 
after and not conversely But the conception which carries with 
It a necessity of synthetical unity, can be none other than a pure 
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ooijception of the oitkcstantlmg wh ch does aot he in mere pereep 
tion and m this case it is the conception of the relc^an of cause 
and effect the former of which determines the ktter m time, as its 
necessary consequence and not as something which might possibly 
antecede (or which might m some cases not be perceived to follow) 
It follows that it is only because we subject the sequence of pheno 
mena and consequently all change to the law of causahty that 
expenence itself that is empirical cognition of phenomena 
becomes po sible, and consequently that uhenomena themselves 
as objects of expenence are possible only by virtue of this law 
Our apprehension of the mamfold of phenomena is alwaja 
successive The representations of parts su<.ceed one another 
Whether they succeed one another in the object also is a secona 
point for reflection which was not contained in the former Now 
we may certamly give the name of object to everything even to 
every representation so far as we are consaous thereof but v. hat 
this word may mean in the case 01 phenomena, not merely m so 
far as they (as representations) are objects, but only m so far as 
they indicate an object is a question reqmnng deeper consideration 
In so far as they regarded merely as representat ons are at the 
same tune objects of consciousness they are not to be distinguished 
from apprehension that is, reception into the synthesis of imagina 
tion, and we must therefore say The manifold of phenomena is 
always produced successively m the mmd * If phenomena were 
thin gs in themselves no man would be able to conjecture from the 
succession of our representations how this mamiold is connected 
m the object for we haie to do only with our representations 
How things may be m themselves without ’•egard to the lepresenta 
tions through which they affect us is utterly bejond the sphere of 
our cogmtion Now although phenomena are not things m them 
selves, and are nevertheless the only thing given to us to be cogmzed 
It IS my duty to show what sort of connection in time belongs o 
the manifold in phenomena themselves, while the representation 
of this manifold in apprehension is always successive For example 
the apprehension of the manifold in the phenomenon of a house 
which stands before me, is successive Now comes the question, 
whether the manifold of this house is in itself also successive — 
which no one will be at all wilhng to grant But so soon as I 
raise my conception of an object to the transcendental signification 
thereof, I find that the house is not a thing in itself, but only a 
phenomenon that is a representation, the transcendental object 0 
which remains utterly unknown What then am I to understand 
by the question How can the manifold be connectea in the 
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pheDomenon tself— Got considered as a thing m itself bat nMsdy 
as a phenomenon? Here that which hes m my successive appre 
hension is regarded as representation whilst the phenomenon 
which is given me, notmthstandmg that it is nothing more than a 
complex of these represen tat-ons is regarded as the object thereof 
with which my conception, drawn from the representations of 
apprehension must harmonize It is very soon seen that as 
accordance of the cogmtion with its object constitutes truth the 
question now before us can only relate to the formal conditions of 
empirical truth and that the phenomenon, m opposition to the 
representations of apprehension, can only be distinguished there 
from as the object of them, if it is subject to a rule which dis- 
tinguishes it from every other apprehension, and which renders 
necessary a mode of oormection of the mamfold That in the 
phenomenon which contams the condition of this necessary rule of 
apprehension is the object 

Let us now proceed to our task That something happens, that 
is to say that something or some state exists wluch before was 
not cannot be empirically perceived, unless a phenomenon precede 
which does not contam m itself this state For a reality which 
should follow upon a void time, m other words a begmmng which 
no state of things precedes can just as httle be apprehended as 
the void time itself Every apprehension of an event is therefore 
a perception winch follows upon another perception But as this 
IS the case with all synthesis of apprehension as I have shown 
above in the example of a house my apprehension of an event is 
not yet sufficiently distingmshed from other apprehensions But 
1 remark also, that if m a phenomenon which contains an occurrence, 
1 call the antecedent state of my perception. A, and the following 
state, B the perception B can only follow A in apprehension and 
the perception A cannot follow B but only precede it For 
example I see a ship float down the stream of a nver My percep- 
tion of Its place lower down follows upon my perception of its 
place higher up the course of the nver, uod it is impossible that m 
the apprehension of this phenomenon the vessel should be per 
caved first below and afterwards higher up the stream Here, 
therefore, the order m the sequence of perceptions m apprehension 
IS determined and by this order apprehension is re^atea In 
the former example my perceptions m the apprehension of a house 
might begm at roof and end at the foundation, or vice versa, 
or I might apprehend the mamfold m this empincal mtuition, by 
gomg from left to nght, and from nght to left Accordingly m 
idle senes of these perceptions, there was no determined order, 
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wb cb necess tated my beginnmg at a certain pomt m oraei 
empirically to connect tne mamfold Bu this rule is always to 
be met with in the perception of that which happens and it mahes 
the order of the successive perceptions in the apprehension of 
such a phenomenon necessary 

1 must;, therefore m the present case, deduce the stib} cHve 
sequence of apprehension ''rom the objeeUse sequence of phenomena 
for otherwise 1he former is quite undetermmed, and one phenomenon 
IS not distinguishable from another The former alone proves 
nothing as to the connection of the manifold m an object for it is 
quite arbitrary The latter must consist m the order of the 
mamfold in a phenomenon according to which order the apprehen 
Sion of one thing (that which happens) follows that of another 
tiling (which precedes), m conformity with a rule In this way 
alone can I be authorized to say of the phenomenon itself and not 
merely of my own apprehension, that a certam order or sequence 
is to be found therein That is m other words I cannot arrange 
my apprehension otherwise than in this order 

In conformity w’th this rule then it is necessary that m that 
which anteoedes an event there be found the condition of a rule 
according to which this event follows always and necessarily, but 
I cannot reverse this and go back from the event and determine 
(by apprehension) that which anteoedes it. For no phenomenon 
goes tiWik from tne succeeding pomt of tune to the preceding 
point, although it does certainly relate to a preceding point of 
time from a given time on the other hand there is always a 
necessary progression to the determmed succeeding time Tnero- 
fore because there certainly is something that follows I must of 
necessity connect it with somethmg else which anteoedes and 
upon which it follows m conformity with a rule that is necessarily 
SO that the event as conditioned affords certain indication of a 
condition, and this condition determines the event 

Let us suppose that nothing precedes an event upon which 
this event must follow m conformity with a rule All sequence 
of perception would then exist only m apprehension, that is to 
say would be merely subjective, and it could not thereby be 
objectively determined what thing ought to precede and what 
ought to follow in perception In su(^ a case we should have 
nothing but a play of representations, which would possess no 
apphcation to any objea That is to say it would not be possible 
through perception to distmguish one phenomenon from another, 
as regards relations of time, because the succession m the act of 
appr^ension would always be of the same sort, and therefore 
*0909 
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theps would be nothng b the phenomenon to detemune the 
success on, and to render a certain sequence objectively nece'^sary 
And in this case I cannot say that two states in a phenomenon 
follow one upon the oth^r but only that one apprehension follows 
upon another But this is merdy subjectcse and does not deter 
mine an object and consequently cannot be held to be cognition 
•of an object-^iot even in the phenomenal world 
Accordingly, when we know in expeneace tha something 
happens we dways presuppose that something precedes, where 
upon It follows m conformity with a nne For otherw se I could 
not say of the object, that it follows because the mere succession 
m my apprehension ir it be not determined by a rule in relation 
to something preceding, does not authorize succession in the object 
Only therefore, in reference to a rule accordmg to which pheno 
mena are determined m tbeir sequence that is as tncy happen 
by the preceding state can I maJce my subjective sjmtheas (of 
apprehension) objective, and it is only under this presupposition 
that even the expenenoe of an event is possible 
No doubt It appears as if tins were m thorough contradiction to 
aU the notions ■ahich people have hitnerto entertained m regard 
to the procedure of the human understanding Accordmg to these 
opimons, it is by means of the perception and companson of 
similar consequences followmg upon cenam antecedent phenomena 
that the unders anding is led to the discovery of a rule, accordmg 
to which certain events always follow certain phenomena and it 
is onty by this process that we attam to the conception of cause 
Upon sudi a basis it is clear that this conception must be merely 
empincal and the rule which it furnishes us witit— Everything 
that happens must have a cause — ^would be just as contingent as 
ejpenence itself The universality and ^eoess^ty of the rule or 
lav would be perfectly spurious attributes of it Indeed it could 
not possess umversal validity masmucb as it would not in this 
case be a ptori but founded on deduction But the same is the 
case with this law as with other pure a prion representations 
(e g space and tune), which we can draw m perfect clearness and 
completeness from expenence onh because we had already 
placed them there-n and by that means and by that alone had 
rendered expenence possible Indeed, the logical clearness of 
this representav^ion of a rule, determining the senes of events, is 
possible only when we have made use thereof m eicpenence 
Neveitheless, the recognition of this rule, as a ccaidmon of tne 
synthetical unity of phenomena m time was the ground of 
expenenoe itself and consequently preceded it a prmt 
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It IS now our outy to show by an exampicj that we never, even 
m experience, attribute to an objec* the notion ot succession or 
effect (of an event — ^that is the happening of something that did 
not exist before) and distinguish it the subjective succession 
of apprehension unless when a rale hes at the foundation which 
compels us to observe this order of perception in preference to any 
other and that indeed it is this necessity which first renders 
possible the representation of a succession in the object 

We have representations within us, of which also we can be 
conscious But, however widely extended, however accurate and 
thoroughgoing this consciousness may be, these representations 
are still nothing more than representations Jiat is, internal deter 
mmations of the nund m this or that relation of tune Now how 
happens it, that to these representations we should set an object 
or that in addition to their subjective reahty as modifications 
we should still further attribute to them a certain unknown 
objective reality? It is clear that objective significancy cannot 
consist m a relation to another representation (of hat which we 
desire to term object) for m that case the question again arises 
How does this other representation go out of itself and obtain 
objective significancy over and above the subjective which is 
pro^ to It as a deteinnnatiOB of a state of mind? If we try 
to mscover what sort of new property the relattm ic an ohjeii 
gives to oar subjective representations, and what new importance 
they thereby revive, we sliall find that this relation has no other 
effect than that of rendering necessary the connection of our 
representations m a certain manner and of subjectuig: them to 
a rule and that conversely it is only because a certam order is 
necessary in the relations of time of our representations, that 
objective significancy is ascribed to them 

In the synthesis of phenomena the manifold of onr represeata 
tions IS always successive Now hereby is not represented an 
object for by means of this succession, which is common to all 
apprehension, no one thing is distinguished from another But 
so soon as I perceive ot assume that m tins succession ^ere is a 
relation to a state antecedent, from which the representation follows 
m accordance with a rule, so soon do I represent something as an 
event, or as a thing that happens, m other words, I cognize an 
object to which I must assign a certain determmate position in 
time, which cannot be altered because of the preceding state m the 
object ^’Ifhen therefore I perceive that something happens there 
IS contained m this representation in the first p^ce, the fact, that 
something antecedes because it is only in relation to this that the 
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phenomenon obtains its proper relation of time in other words, 
exists after an antecedent time m which it did not exist. But it 
can receive its determined place m time, only by the presuppositioa 
that something existed m the forego ng state, upon whi''h it follows 
inevitably and Biwa]^ that is in confo mity with a rule From 
all tms It IS evident that m the first place I cannot reverse the order 
of succession and make that which happens precede that upon 
which it follows and that m the second place if the antecedent 
state be pos ted a certain determmate event inevitably and 
necessarily follows Hence it follows that there exists a certain 
order m our ’^presentations whereby the present gives a sura 
mdication of some p enously existmg state as a correlate, though 
still undetermined of the existmg event which is given — a correlate 
which itself relates to the event as its consequence, conditions it 
and connects it necessanly with itself m the senes of time 
If then it be admitted as a necessary law of sensibility and 
consequently a formal condition of all perception that the pre 
cedmg necessanly determmes the succeeding time (masmuch as I 
cannot amve at the sucoeedmg except through the precedmg) it 
must bkewise be an mdispensable law of empincal representation 
of the senes of tune, that the phenomena of the past determine 
all phenomena in the succeedmg tune and that the latter, as events, 
cannot take place except in so far as the former determuie their 
existence n time, that is to say, establish it according to a rule 
For It is of course only in phenomena that we can empirically 
cognize this continuity in the connection of tunes 
For all expenenoe and for the possibility of experience, under 
standing is indispensable, and the first step which it takes m this 
sphere is not to render the representation of objects dear,^ but to 
render the representation of an object m general, possible It 
does this by applying the order of time to phenomena and their 
existence In other words it assigns to each phenomenon, as a 
consequence a place m relation to precedmg j^enomena, deter- 
nuned a prton m time, without which it could not harmonize 
with time Itself, which determmes a place a prton to all its parts 
This determmation of place cannot be denved from the relation of 
phenomena to absolute tune (for it is not an object of perception), 
but on the contrary, phenomena must recipro^ly detenmne the 
places m time of one another, and render these necessary m the 
order of time In other words, whatever follows or happens 
must follow in conformity with a universal rule upon that which 
was contained ui the for^mg state Hence arises a senes of 
^ This was the opimon of Wolf and uelbmti — Tr 
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phenomena, which, by means at the under tandmg prodaces ard 
renders necessary escactly the same order and continuous con 
nection in the sems of our possible perceptions as is found a fnon 
in the form of internal intuition (time), m which all our perceptions 
must have place 

That something happens then as a perception which belongs to 
a possible eEpenence, which becomes real only because I look 
upon the phenomenon as determined in regard to its place in time, 
consequently as aa object which can always be found by means 
of a rule in the connected senes o* my perceptions But this rule 
of the determination of a thing according to succession in time is 
as foflows ‘In what precedes may he found the condition, under 
which an even alwajrs (that is necessarily) follows From all 
this It IS obvious that the pnnaple of cause and effect is the 
principle of possiUe experience that is, of objective cognition of 
phenomena, in regard to their relatious m the succession of 
time 

The proof of this fundamental proposition rests entirely on the 
following momenta of aignmeat To aU empincai cognition beJong^ 
the synthesis of the manifold by the imagination, a synthesis which 
IS always successive, that is in which Qie r^iresentations therem 
always follow one another But the order of succession lu imagina- 
tion is not determined and the senes of successive representations 
may be taken retrogressiveJy as well as progressively But if 
this synthesis is a synthesis of apprehension (of the manifold of a 
given phenomenon), then the order is determined in the object, or, 
to speak more accurately, there is therem an order of successive 
syntiiesis which oetermmes an object, and according to which 
something necessanly precedes and when this is posited, some 
thing else necessarsljr follows If, then my perception to 
contain the cc^ition of an event, that is, of something which 
really happens, it must be aa empincai judgment, wherein wc 
think that the succession is detenamed, that is it presupposes 
another phenomenon upon wnich this event follows necessanly 
or m conformity with a rule If, on the contrary when I posited 
the antecedent the event did not necessanly follow, I should be 
obhged to consider it merely as a subjective play of my imagmation, 
and if m this I represented to myself sjiytbmg as objective, I wu er 
look upon It as a mere dream 'Hms, the relation of phenomena 
(as possible perceptions) according to which that which happens 
is, as to its existence, necessarily determined m time by something 
which antecedfls, in conformity with a rule— m other words, ^ 
relation of cause and effect— is the condition of the objective 
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validity of oar emp-xical judgments m legaid to the sequence of 
perceptions consequently of their empirical truth and therefore 
of experience The pnnciple of the 'T^lation of causality in the 
succession of phenomena is therefore valid for all objects of expen 
ence because it is itself the ground of the possibility of experience 
Here however a difficulty arises, which must be resolved 
The pnnaple of the connection of causality among phenomena 
is Jimited in our formula to the succession thereof ^though m 
practice we find that the onnciple apphes also when the phenomena 
exist together in the same time and that cause and effec may be 
simultaneous For example there s heat in a room winch does 
not exist in the open air I look abou for the cause and find it 
to be die fire Now the fire as the cause is simultaneous with its 
effect, the heat of the room In this case then, there is no 
succession as regards tune between cause and effect but they 
are simultaneous and still the law holds good The greater part 
of operatmg causes in nature are simultaneous with their effects 
and the succession m ume of the latter is produced only because 
the cause cannot achieve the total of its effect m one moment 
But at the moment when the effect Jirsf anses it is always simul 
taneous with the causahty of its cause because if the cause had but 
a moment oefore ceased to be the effect could not have ansen 
Here it must be specially remembered *hat we must consider the 
order of time and not the lapse thereof The relation remains 
even though no time has elapsed The time between the cau^ty 
of the cause and its immediate effect may entirely vamsh and rhe 
cause and effect be thus simultaneous but the relation of the one to 
the other remains always determinable according to tune If for 
example 1 consider a leaden ball, which hes upon a cushion and 
makes a hollow m it, as a cause then it is simultaneous with the 
effect. But I distm^sh the two through the relation of time of 
the dynamical connection of both For if I lay the ball upon the 
cushion then the hollow follows upon the before smooth surface 
but supposmg the cushion has from some cause or another 
a hollow there does not thereupon ^ollow a leaden ball 
Thus the law of succession of tune is m all instances the only 
empirical criterion of effect in relation to the causahty of the 
antecedent cause The glass is the cause of the nsmg of the 
water above its honzont^ surface although the two phenomena 
axe contemporaneous For as soon as 1 draw some water with 
the glass from a larger vessel an effect follows thereupon namely 
the change of the honzontal state which the water had m the 
large vessel into a concave, which it assumes in the glass 
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OF THE SUCCE^ION OF TIME 

Tbis conception of causality leads us to the amceptiQii oi actiori 
that of action to the conception of force and through it, to the 
conception of substance As I do not wish this cntical essay 
the sole purpose of which iS to treat of the sources of our synthetical 
cognition apnon to be crowded with analyses which me eiy explain 
but do not enlarge the sphere of our conceptions I reserve the 
detailed explanation of the above conceptions for a future system 
of pure reason Such an analysis, indeed executed witn great 
particularity may already be found m well known works on this 
subject But I cannot at present refram from makmg a few 
remarks on the empirical cntenon of a substance m so far as it 
seems to be more evident and more easily recognized through the 
conception of action than through that of the permanence of a 
pheromenon 

Where action (consequently activity and force) exists substance 
also must exist, and m it alone must be sought the sea of that 
fruitful source of phenomena Very well ^t if we are called 
upon to explain what we mean by substance, and wnsh to avoid 
the vice of reasomng m a arcle the answer is by no means so 
easy How shall we conclude immediately from the action to 
the permanence of that which acts this being nevertheless an 
essential and peculiar cntenon of substance (phenomenon) ? But 
after what has been said above the solution of this question becomes 
easy enough altliough by the common mode of procedure — merely 
analysmg our conceptions — ^it would be qmte impossible The 
conception of action mdicates the relation of the subject of causahty 
to the effect Now because all effect consists in that which happens 
therefore in the changeable the last subjec* thereof is the permanent 
as the substratum of all that changes that is substance For 
accordmg to the principle o' causahty, actions are always the 
first ground of all change m phenomena and consequently cannot 
be a property of a subject which itself changes, because if this 
were the case other actions and another subject would be necessary 
to determine this change From all this it results that action 
alone as an empincal cntenon, is a sufficient proof of the presence 
of substantiality without any necessity on my part of endeavouring 
to discover the permanence of substance by a comparison Besides, 
by this mode of induction we could not attam to the completeness 
which the magmtude and strict universality of the conception 
requires For that the pnmary subject of the causality of all 
ansmg and passing away all ongm and extmction cannot itseU 
^ the sphere of phenomena) arise and pass away is a sound and 
safe conclusion a conclusion which leads us to the conceptipn oi 
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empinca. necessity and peimancnce in ex stance and consequently 
to the conception of a substance as phenomenon 

When something happens the mere fact of the occurrence, 
without regard to that which occurs is an object requiring in 
vestigation The transition from the nonbemg of «, state mto 
the existence of it suoposmg that this state contains no quahty 
which previously exist^ m the phenomenon is a fact Oj. itself 
demandmg inquiry Such an event as has been shown in ho A 
does not concern substance (for substance does not tnus originate) 
but Its ooaaition or state It is therefore only change and not 
ongm from nothing if this ongin be regarded as the effect of a 
foreign cause it is termed creation which cannot be admitted as 
an event among phenomena because the very possibility of it 
would annihilate the unity of expenence If however, I regard 
all things not as phenomena but as things m themsdves and 
objects of understanding alone they although substances may be 
considered as dependent m respect of their existence on a foreign 
cause But this would reqmre a very different meamng m the 
words, a meaning which could not apply to phenomena as objects 
of possible expenence 

How a thing can be changed, how it is possible that upon one 
state existrag m one pomt of time an opposite state should follow 
in another pomt of time — of this we have not the smallest concep 
tion a pnon There is requmte for this the knowledge of real 
powers which can only be given empirically for example know 
Icage of moving forces or m other words, of certain successive 
phenomena (as movements) which indicate the presence of such 
forces But the form of eveiy change the condition under which 
alone it can take place as the coming mto existence of another 
state (be the content of the change that is, the state which is 
chang^ what it may) and consequently the succession of the 
states themselv s can very well be considered a pnott, m relation 
to the law of causality and the conditions of time ^ 

When a substance passes from one state, a mto another state, 
6 the point of tune in which the latter exists is different from 
and subsequent to that m which the former existed In like 
manner the second state as reahty (m the phenomenon), differs 
from the first m which the reality of the second did not exist 
as 6 from zero That is to say if the state i differs from the 
state, a, omy m respect to quantity the change is a coming into 

I- It must b« remarked, tbat I do not speak of the change of certain relatioiiis 
bat of the change of the state. Xhos when a bodj moves m a unifoim 
manner it does not change its state (of motion) but only when its motion 
increases or decreases 
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exjsteaoce oih « wh cb n the forner state d d not exist and m 
r ation to ! 1 that state issao 
Now the que»aon arises how a thing passes from one state=<? 
into another 5tate*eZ> Betweoi two moments there is always a 
certain time and between two states existing in tnese moirents 
there is always a difference having a certain quantity (for all 
parts of phenomena aie m their turn quantities) Consequentljr 
everv transition from one state into another is always effected m 
a time contained between two moments of which the first deter 
mines the state which the thing leaves, and the second determines 
the state into which the thing passes Both moments then, ate 
hmitations of the time of a change consequently of the mter 
mediate state between both, and as such the] belong to the total 
of the change Now every change has a cause which evidences 
Its causality in he whole time daring which the change taites place 
The cause therefore, does not produce the change ah at once or 
m one moment, but m a time so that as the tune gradually 
mcreases from the comroencm^ instant, a, to its completion at b, 
m like manner aJso the quantity or the reahty (3 — a) is generated 
tnmugh the lesser degrees whidi are oontamed between the first 
and l^t All chan^ is therefore possible only through a continuous 
action of the causmity, which, in so far as xt is uniform, we call a 
momentum The change does not consist of these momenta, but 
is Lenerated or produced by them as their effect 
Such IS the kw of the continuity of all change, the ground of 
which IS that neither time itseif nor any phenomenon in time 
consists of parts which are the smallest possible but that, not 
withstanding, the state of a thing passes m the process of a change 
through all these parts as elements to its secono state There is 
no smallest degree of reality in a phenomenon, just as there is no 
smallest degree in the quantity of time and so the new state of 
the reality grows up out of the former state, through all the infinite 
degrees thereof the differences of which one from another taken 
all together, axe less than the difference between o and a 
It IS not our business to inquire here into the utility of this 
principle m the investigation of nature But how such a pro 
position which appears so greatly to extend our knowledge of 
natu'e is possible completely a pnon, is indeed a question which 
deserves investigation although the first view seems to demon 
strate the truth and reahty of the pnnciple and the question, 
how it is possible may be considered superfiuous For there are 
so many groundless p'^tensions to the emaigemeat of our know 
ledge by pure reason, that we must take it as a general rule to be 
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nuatmstful of all unch and withoat a tlioruu^igo ng qnd radxal 
deduction to believe nothing of the sort even on the clearest 
dogmatical e* idence 

E\ery addition to our empirical knowledge and every advance 
made in the exercise of our perception is nothmg more than an 
extension of Jie determination of lie internal sense that is to say 
a progression m time be objects themselves what they may 
phenoirena or pure intui ions This progression m time deter 
mines Lverj>thmg and is itself determmed by nothmg else That 
is to say the parts of the progression exist only in time and by 
means of the sjmthesis thereof^ and are not given antecedently 
to It For this reason, every transition m perception to anything 
which follows upon another m time is a determination of time by 
means of the production of this perception And as this deter 
mination of time is always and in all its parts a quantity the 
perception produced is to be considered as a quantity which 
proceeds through ail its degrees — ^no one of which is the smallest 
possible — ^from zero up to its determmed degree From this we 
perceive the possibihty of cognizing a priori a law of changes — a 
law, however wh ch concerns their form merely We merely 
antiapate our own apprehension the formal condit on of which 
inasmuch as it is itself to be found in the mmd antecedently to all 
given phenom na must certamly be capable of bemg cognized 
a priori 

Thus as tune contains the sensuous condition a prion of the 
possibihty of a continuous progression of that which exists to that 
which follows It the understanding by virtue of the unity of 
apperception, contains the condition a pnon of the possibility of 
a contmuous determination of the position in time of all pheno 
mena and this by means of the series of causes and effects the 
former of which necessitate the sequence of the latter and thereby 
render universally and for aE time and by consequence, objectively 
valid the empincal cognition of the relations of time 
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XSIRD ANALOGY 

PRINaPLE OF CO EXISTENCE, ACCOETING TO THE LAW OF 
RECIPROCITY OR COMMUNITY 

All substances n so far as they can be perceived tn space at the 
same time exist tn a state of complete rectproafy of action 

Proof 

Things are co existent, when m empincal intuition the percep 
tion of tne one can follow upon the perception of the other and 
vice versa — ^which cannot occur m the success on of phenomena, 
as we have shown m the explanation of the second principle 
Tlius I can perceive the moon and then the earth or conversely 
fi St the earth and then the moon and for the reason that my 
perception of these objects can reciprocally follow each other I 
say, they exist contempo aneously 'Now co-existence is the 
existence of the manifold m the same tune But time itself is 
not an object of perception and therefore we cannot conclude 
from the fact that thmgs are placed in the same time the other 
fact that the perceptions of these things can follow each other 
reciprocally The synthesis of the imagmation in apprehension 
would only present to us each of these perceptions as present in 
the subject when the other is not present and contrariwise but 
would not show that the objects are co-existent that is to say 
that if the one exists the o^er also exists ip the same tune and 
that this is necessanly so m order that the perceptions may be 
capable of followmg each other reaprocally It follows that a 
conception of the understanding or category of the rcaprocal 
sequence of the deteminations of phenomena (existing as they 
do, apart from each other and yet contemporaneously) is requisite 
to justify us m saymg that the reaprocal succession of perceptions 
has Its foundation m the object and to enable us to represent co- 
existence as objective But that relation of substances m which 
the one contains determinations the ground of which is in the 
other substance, is the relation of mfiuenoe And when this 
influence is reaprocal, it is the relation of community or reciproaty 
Consequently the co-existence of substances in space cannot be 
cognized m expenence otnerwise than under the precondition of 
their reaprocal action This is therefore the condition of the 
possibSity of things themselves as objects of expenence 
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Thines axe co-existent uj so far as they exist m one and the 
same Jtme But how can we know hat they exist ai cwae and the 
same time? Only by obserrag that the order in the synthesis of 
apprehension of the manifold is arbitrary and a matter of in 
difference that is o say, that rt can proceed from A through 
B C D, to E or contrariwise from E to A. For if they were 
successive in time (and in tne order let us suppose, which begins 
with A) It IS quite impossible for the aporehension m perception 
to begin with E and go backwards to A, inasmuch as A belongs to 
past Xtmt, and therefore cannot be an ob}ect of apprehension 

Let us assume that in a number of substances considered as 
phenomena each is completely isolated that is that no one acts 
upon another Then I say Uiat the co eseistince of these cannot 
be an object of possible perception and that the esa tence of one 
cannot, by any mode of empirical synthesis, lead us to the existence 
of another For we iroagmc them la ths case to be separated by 
a completely void space, and thus perception which proceeds 
iTom the one to the other m time, would indeed detennme their 
existence by means of a following perception bu*" would be quite 
unable to distinguish whether the one phenomenon follows objec 
tiveiy upon the first, or is co existent with it 

Besides the me'-e fact o* existence then, there must be something 
by means of which A detemunes the position of B in time, and 
conversely^ B the position of A because only under this conditioa 
can substances be empincally represented as existing contem 
poraneously Now that alone detennuies the position of another 
thirg in time which is the cause of it or of its deteronnations 
Consequent^ every substance (laasraudi as it can have succession 
predicated of it only in respect of its deteraunations) must contain 
the causality of certain determinations in another substance, and 
at the same tune the effects of the causality of the other in itself 
That IS to say, substances must stand (mediately or immediately) 
la dynamical oommuraty with each other if coexistence is to be 
cognized m any possible experience But, m regard to objects of 
expenence, that la absolutely necessary without whicii the ex 
penence of these objects would itself be impossible Consequently 
it IS absolutely necessary that all substances in the world o£ 
phenomena, in so far as they are co>«xistent, stand in a relation of 
complete community of reciprocal action to each other 

The word communily has in our language ^ two meanings, and 
costams the two notions conveyed m the Latin arnmmo and 
£^t»narcf-vim We employ it m tlm place in the latter sesise—that 

^ Gennan 
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of a dynain cal commujufcy without wh ch fiven the commun ty 
of p.aoe (comtmemo spaUi) could not be empirically cognized In 
ouf expenences it is easy to observe that it is only the contiimons 
infiuences m aJl par*s of space that can conduct our senses from 
one object to another, that the light which plays between our eyes 
and the heavenly bodies produces a mediating community between 
them and us and thereby evidences their co-existence with us, 
that we cannot empincally change our position (perceive this 
change), unless he existence of matter throughout the wnole of 
space rendered possible the perccptior of th** positions we occupy 
and that this perception can prove the contemporaneous existence 
of these places only through ^eir reaprocal mfluence and thereby 
also the co-existence of even the most remote objects — ^although 
m this case tne proof is only mediate Without community, every 
perception (of a phenomenon in space) is separated from every 
other and isolated, and the chain of empirical representations, that 
IS, of experience, must, with the appearance of a new ob “ct, begin 
entirely de nom without the least connection with preceding repre 
sentations, and without standing towards these even in the relation 
of tune My intention here is by no means to combat the notion of 
empty space for it may exist where our perceptions cannot exist, 
inasmuch as they cannot reach thereto, and where, therefore, no 
empincaJ perception of co-existence takes place. But m this case 
It IS not an object of possible expeneace 
The following remarks may be useful m the way of explanation. 
In the mind, all phenomena as contents of a possible expenenoe, 
must exist m community (commumd) of apperception or conscious 
ness and m so far as it is requisite that objects be represented as 
co-existent and connected m so far must they reoprocally deter 
mme the position in time of each other, and thereby constitute a 
whole If this subjective community is to rest upon an objective 
basis or to be apphed to substances as phenomena, the perception 
of one substance must tender possible the perception of anotiier, 
and conversely For otherwise succession, wiudi is always found 
m perceptions as apprehensions would be predicated of external 
objects, and their representation of their co-existence be thga 
impossible But this is a reaprocal influence that is to say, 
a real community (amtnercfum) of substances without which 
therefore the empincal relation of co-existence would be a notion 
beyond the reach of our minds By virtue of this commercttan, 
phenomena m so fax as they are apart from, and nevertheless m 
connection with each other, constitute a compostiMm rede Sudi 
i&mpo&ia are possible in many difiercnt ways The three dynamical 
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relations then, from which all othc'S spring, are those of Innerence 
Consequence and Composition 


These then are the three analog’es of experience They are 
nothing more than pr naples of tihe determination of the esastcnce 
of phtnomena in time, according to the three modi of this deter 
mination to mt, the relation to time itself as a auanaty (the 
quantity of existence that is duration) the rdatson in time as a 
senes or succession finally, Idie relation m time as the co-nplex 
of aJi eu tence (simultaneity) This unity of deteraunataoD in 
rega d to time is thoroughly dynamical that is to say time is not 
considered as that in which expenence determines immediately 
to every existence its position for this is impossible inasmuch as 
absolute time is not an object of perc^tion, by means of which 
phenomena can be connected with each other On the contrary, 
the rule of the understandmg through which alone the existence 
of phenomena can receive synthetical unity as regards relations of 
time detenmnes for every phenomenon its position in tune ana 
consequently « and with /aixdity for ^ and every time 

By nature, in the empmcai sense of the word we understand 
the totality of phenomena connected in respect of their existence 
according to necessary rules, that is laws There are therefore 
certain Slws (which are moreover a ptorf) which make nature 
possible and all empirical laws can exist only by means of ex 
penence and by virtue of those pnmitive laws through which 
experience itsdf becomes possible The purpose of the analogies 
IS therefore to represent to us the unity of nature m the connection 
of all phenomena under certain exponents, the only business O'^ 
which IS to express the relation of tune (in so far as it contains aB 
existence m itself) to the unity of apperception^ which can exist 
m synthesis only according to rules The combined expression of 
all IS this All phenomena exist m one nature and must so exist, 
inasmuch as without this a pwn unity no luuty of experience 
and consequently no deternuoatioii of objects m experience is 
possible 

As regards the mode of proof which we have employed m treating 
of these transcendental laws of nature and the peculiar character 
of It, we must maire one remark, which will at the same time be 
important as a guide m every othc’’ atten^t to demonstrate the 
truth of mteUecfcaal and likewise synthetical propositions a ptort 
Had we endeavoured to prove these analogies dogmatically, tbar 
IS from conceptions, that is to say had we employed this method 
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in attempt ng to show ^at everythmg vh ch exists, exists oply in 
that which is pennanent — that every thing or even^" presupposes 
the existence of something in a preceding state, upon which it 
follows in confoimity with a rule — astly ha^ m the manifold 
which IS co-existent the states co-exist m connection with each 
other according u> a rule — all oar labour would have been utterly 
in vam FOi mere conceptions of things analyse them as we may, 
cannot enable us to conclude from the exis ence of one object to 
the existence of another What other course was le't for us to 
pursue^ This only to demonstmte the possibih y of expenence 
as a cognition in which at last all objects must be capable of being 
presented to us, if the reprebentation 01 them is to possess any 
objective reality bow in this third, this mediating term the 
essential form of which consists m the synthetical unity of the 
apperception of all phenomena, we found a pnort conditaons of 
tlieumveraal and necessary detemunation as to time of all existences 
in the world of pfattiomena without which the empirical detexmina 
tion thereof as to time would itself be iniposs ble and we also 
discovered rules of ^thetical unity a pnort, by means of which 
we could antiapate expenence For want of this method and 
from the fancy that it was possible to discover a dogmatical proof 
of the synthetical propositions which are requisite m the empincal 
employment of the undentandmg, has it happened, that a proof 
of the principle of sufficient reason has been so often attempted, 
and always in vain The other two analogies nobody has ever 
thought of although they have always been silently employed by 
the mind ^ because the guidmg thread furnished by the categones 
was wanting the guide which aiore can enable us to discover every 
hiatus, both m the systMa of conceptions and of principles 

4 

Tee Postulates of Empirical Thought 

I That which agrees with the fo^-mal conditions (intuition and 
conception) of expenence is posstble 

The unity of the universe, in which all phenomena must be coaneated, is 
evidently a mere twnseqoeace of the tacitly admitted pnnaple of the com 
munity of all sub tances which are 00-ejEK.eat For were substances isolated 
theycouldnotasparlsoonstituta awhole and were thairoonaectim (reciprocal 
aeiion of the manifold) not necessary from the very fact of 00 aicfereTife we 
could not conclude from the fact of the fatter as a merely ideal relatioa to the 
former as a reaf one XV e have however shown in its place that community 
ground of the possibility of an empuicaf cognition of co-esistence, 
and that we may thecerore pwperiy reason from the latter to the former aa 
it conditioa. 
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2 That which coheres with the mateinaJ condiuons of espenence 
(seosatios) is ted 

3 That whose coherence with he real is determined according 
to imiversal conditions of experience is (ejoflts) necessary 

Explanaiton 

The categones of modality possess this peculianty, that they do 
not ui the least determine the object, or enlarge the conception to 
wh’ch they axe annexed as predicates but only express its relation 
to the feculty of cognition Though my conception of a thing is 
in itself complete I am still entitled to ask whether the object of 
It IS merely possible or whether it is also real or, if the latter, 
whether it is also necessary But hereby tne object itself is not 
more definite'y detenruneo m thought^ but the question is only m 
what relation it, including all its determinations Siands to the under 
standing and its employment m expenence,to the empincal faculty 
of judgment and to the reason m its application to expeneace 

For this 7erv reason too, the categones of modality are nothing 
more than explanations of the conceptions of possibility reah+y 
and necessity, as employed in experience, and at the same time 
restrictions of all the categones to empmcal use alone not authoria 
mg the -uanacecdental employment of them For if they are to 
have something more than a merely logical significance, and to be 
some hutg more than a mere analytical expression of the foita of 
thought and to have a relation to thmgs and their possibditj , reality 
or necessity they must concern posable expenenoe and its syn 
thetical uiuty, in which alone objects of cognition can be given 

The postulate of the possibihQr of thmgs requires also that 
the conception of the things agree with the fonnal conditions of 
our expeneace in general But this that is to say the objective 
form of experience contains all the kinds of synthesis which ace 
requisite for the cognition of objects A conception which contams 
a synthesis must be regarded as empty and without reference to 
an object, if its synthesis does not belong to experience — either as 
borrowed from it and m this case it is called an emptncal cmcepum 
or such as is the ground and a pnan condition of expeaience (i'^ 
form) and m this case it is a fwe cencepitm, a conception wnich 
nevtrthdess belongs to eapenence inasmuch as its object can be 
found in this aloncL For where shah we find the cntenon or char 
acter ol the possihality of an object which is cogitated by means 
of an n p'mv synthetical conception, if not m the synthesis which 
constitutes the fo m of empincal cognition of objects? That m 
such a conception no contradiction exists lu indeed a necessary 
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logical coaditjon but very far f^'orn being sufficient to establish 
the objective reality of the conception^ that is the possibiLty of such 
an ooject as is thou^t m the conception Thus m the conception 
of a figure which is cortamed within two straight lines, there is no 
contradiction for the conceptiaas of two straigh+ lines and of thear 
junction contain no negation of a figure The impossibihty in 
such a case does not nest upon tne conception m itself but upon the 
construction of it in space that is to say upon the conditions 
of spam and its determinations But these have thcTiselves 
objective reahty, that is they apply to possible things, because 
they contain a pnort the form of expeneace in general 

^d now we shall proceed to point out the extensive utility and 
influerce of this postulate of possibihty When I represent to 
myself a thing that is permanent so that everything in it which 
changes belongs merely to its state or condition, from such a con 
ception alcme I never can cognize that such a thing is possible 
Or, if I represent to myself sometlimg which is so constituted that, 
when It IS posited something else follows always and infallibly, 
my thought contains no sdf contradiction, but whether such 
a propertv as causality iS to be found in any possible thing my 
thought alone affords no means of judging Finally I can repre- 
sent to myself different things (substances) which are so constituted 
that the state or condition of one causes a change m the state of 
the other and reciprocally but whether such « relation is a property 
of thmffl cannot be perceived from these conceptions, which contain 
a merely arbitrary synthesis Only from the fact, therefore that 
these conceptions express a prtm the relations of perceptions in 
every experience, do we know that they possess objective reality, 
that IS, transcendental truth and that independent of expenence 
though not independent of all relation to the form of an expenence 
in general and its synthetical unity m which alone objects (»n be 
empirically cognized 

But when we feshion to ourselves new conceptions of substances, 
forces action, and reaction from the material presesnted to us by 
perception without following the example of expenence m then 
connection,, we create mere chimeras, of the possibility of which 
we cannot discover any cntenoa because we have not taken 
expenence for our instructress, though we have borrowed the 
conceptions from her Such fictitious conceptions derive their 
character of possibility not like the categones a pnon as concep- 
tions on which all espenence depends but only a posUnon as 
conceptions given by means of expenence itself, and them possibility 
must either be cognized a posienm and empirically, or jt cannot 
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be cognized at aE A substance which is permanently present la 
apace yet without filling it (like that terhum quti between matter 
and the thinking subject which some have tried to introduce mto 
metaphysics) or a peculiar fundamental power of the mind of 
intuiting the future by anticipation (instead of merely infernng 
from past and present events) or, finallj a power of the mind to 
place itself m community of thought with other men, however 
distant they may be — ^these are conceptions the possifaihty of wluch 
has no ground to rest upon For they are not based upon expen 
ence and its known laws, and without expenence they axe a merely 
arbitrary conjunction of thoughts wluch though oontamirg no 
internal contradiction, has no daim to objective reality neither, 
consequently to the possibihty of such an object as is thought m 
these conceptions As far as concerns reahty, it is self evident 
ihat we cannot cogitate such a possitahty #» antcreio without the 
aid ot expenence, because reahty is concerned only with sensa 
tion as the matter of experience and not with the form of thought, 
with which we can no doubt mdulge in shaping fancies 
But I pass by everything which denves its possibility from 
reahty m expenence, and I purpose treating here merely of the 
possibility of things by means of a jsnon conceptions I maintain, 
then that the possibility of things is not derved from such con 
ceptions per se, but only when considered as formal and objective 
corditions of an expenence m general 
I seems, indeed as if the possibility of a tnangle could be 
cc^ized from the conception of rt alone (which is certainly aide 
pendent of expenence) for we can certainly give to the conception 
a con-espondmg object completely a ptort that is to say, we can 
construct it But as a tnangle is only the form of an object, it 
must remain a mere product & tiie imagination and the possibihty 
of the existence of an object corresponding to it must temam 
doubtjul, unless we can discover some other ground, unless we know 
that the figure can be cogitated under the conditions upon which 
all objects of expenence rest Now the facts that space is a formal 
condition a prtort of external expenence, that the formative 
synthesis, by which we construct a tnangle in imagination, is the 
very same as that we employ m the appr^ension of a phenomenon 
for the purpose of making an empincw conception of it are what 
alone connect the notion of the possibility of such a thing with 
the conception of it. In the same manner, the possibility of 
continuous quantities indeed of quantities in general for the 
conceptions of them are without exception synthetical, is never 
endent from the conceptions m them^ves, but only when they 
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are considered as the formal conditions of the determination of 
objects in expenence And where indeed, shou’d we look for 
objects to correspond to out conceptions, if not in expenence by 
which alone objects are presented to us ? It is, bon ei er true that 
without antecedent expenence we can cognize and charactenze the 
possibility of things relatively to the formal conditions under which 
something is determined in expenence as an object consequently, 
completely a pum But 3 ill this is possible only in relation to 
expenence and within its limits 

The postulate concerning the cognition of the realtty of things 
requires perception consequently conscious sensation, not indeed 
immediately that is, of the object itself, whose exis ence is to be 
cogniijcd but still that the object have some connection with a real 
perception m accordance with the analogies of expenence which 
exhibit all kinds of real connection in expenence 

From the mere conception of a thing it i« impossible to conclude 
its existence For let the concept on be ever so complete and 
containing a statement of all the determinations of the thing the 
existence of it has nothing to do with all this but only with the 
question — ^whether such a thu^ is given so that the perception of 
it can m every case precede tlie conception For the fact that the 
conception of it precedes the perception merely mdicates the 
possibihty of its existence it is perception which nresents matter 
to the concep^on, that is the sole critenon of reality ’Prior to 
the perception of the thing however and therefore compaiatively 
a pnort we are able to cognize its existence provided it stands a 
connection, with some perceptions accordirg to the principles of 
the empincal conjunction of these that is, m conformity w th the 
analogies of perception For, in this case, the eastencs of the 
supposed thing is connected with our perceptions in a possible 
expenence and we are able, with the guidance of these analogies, 
to reason in the senes of possible perceptions from a thing which 
we do really perceive to the thing we do not perceive Thus we 
cognize the existence of a magnetic matter penetrating all bodies 
from the perception of the attraction of the steel filings by the 
mamet, although the constitution of our organs renders an itn 
mediate perception of this matter impossible for tis For according 
to the laws of sensibility and the connected context of our percep 
tions we should in an expenence come also on an immediate 
empin'-al intuition of this matter if our senses were more acute — 
but this obtuseness has no influence upon and cannot alter the 
form of possible experience m general Our knowledge of the 
existence of thmgs reaches as far as our perceptions, and what 
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may be mfa-ed from them according to empincal laws eistead 
If we do not set ojt from expenence or do not proceed according 
to the laws of the empincal connection of phenomena our preten 
sions to discover the existence of a thing which we do not 
laimediately perceive are vain Ideaksm however^ brings forward 
powerful objections to these raies for proving existence mediately 
This IS therefore the proper place for its '«fntation 

REfOTATIOIf os IXlBAUSM 

Ideahsm — mean tnaiertal^ ideaLsm — ^is the theory which 
declares the existence of objects m space without us to be ether 
(i) doabtfal and indemonstrable, or (*) false and impossible 
The first is the problmatual ide^sm of Z>escartes, who admits 
the undoubted certamty of only one empirical assertion (twserfio), 
to wit, 2 ism. The second is the dogmatical ideahsm of Berkeley 
who maintains that space together wi^ all the objects of which 
It IS the inseparable condition is a thing which is m itself impossible, 
and that consequently the objects in space are mere products of 
the imagmation The dogmatical theory of ideahsm is unavoidable 
if we regard space as a property of ttogs in themselves for la 
that case it is with ah to which it serves as condition, a nonentity 
Bnt the foundation for this kind of idealism wc have already 
destroyed m the transcendental aesthetic Problematical idealism, 
which makes no such assertion, but only alleges out incapacity to 
prove the existence of anything besides ourselves by means of 
immediate expenence is a theory rational and evidencing a 
thorou^ and philosoptucai mode of thinking for it observes the 
rule not to fonn a decisive judgment before suffiaent proof be 
shown The desired proof must therefore demonstrate that we 
have ixpsriemx of external things and not mere fancies For this 
putpose, we must prove, that our internal and, to Descartes, 
mdubitable expenence is itself possible only under the previous 
assumption of external expenence 

Theorem 

The simple but empirically determined consciousness of tny am 
existence proves the existence of external objects tn space 

Proof 

I am conscious of my own existence as determined m tune 
All determination in regard to tune presupposes the of 

In oppcBitioJi to fonnea or enuoal id^alum — the tbaory ot Kant— ^iuch 
deTjes to «a » knowledge erf things as things in themselves and maintaias 
that we can know comly ^enowena.— JV 
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somSimg pgrmatteni la perception But this pernaaeat something 
cannot Iw somethmg in me, for the very reason that my existence 
in time is itself detenamed by this permanent something It 
folbws that the pesrceptwn of tks permanent eastence is possible 
only through a Twrhout me, sod not through the mere 
settiaaon of a thing without me Consequently the detcnnination 
of my emstence in tune is possible only through the emstence of 
real things external to me Now consaoasness m fraie is necessarily 
connected with the consciousness of the possib hty of this dete- 
miaation in tune Hence it follows that consciousness in time is 
aecessaniy connected also with the existence of things without me, 
inasmuch as the existence of taese thmgs is the condition of 
detenomation in tune Tliat is to say the consciousness of my 
own existence is at the same tune an immediate consciousness of 
the eixistence of other thmgs wUEout me 
Remark I Die reader wilJ observe, that m the foregoing proof 
the game which idealism plays is retorted upon itself, and with 
more justice It assumed, that the only immediate experience is 
mtemai, and that *rom tins we can only mfer the existence of 
external things But, as always happens, when we reason from 
given effects to ieternaned- causes, idealism has reasoned with too 
much haste and uncertainty for it is quite possible that the cause 
of our representations may he la ourselves and that we ascribe 
It falsely to external things But oar proof shows that external 
experience is properly immediate ^ that only by mtue of it—not, 
indeed the consciousness of our own existence but certamly the 
determination of our existence la time, that is mtemai experience 
— IS possible It IS true, that the representation I am which is 
the expression of the consciousness which can accompany all my 
thoughts IS that which immediately includes the existence of a 
subject But in this representation we cannot find any inowledge 
of the subject, and therefore also no empirical knowledge, that is, 
esgierience For expenence contains, m addition to the thought 
of something existing, intuition and m this case it must be mtemai 

* 1110 $m«tediste consciousness of the existence of external things is m the 
preceding theorem, not piwuppcsed hut proved be the possatbSity of tins 
consciousness andeistooa by us or not The questioa as to the posabiJity 
of it wotud stand thus Have we an antenial sense but uo esEternal sense, and 
is our belief in external percepbon a mere delusion? But it is evident that 
m otdrar merely to fency to oucsaives anything as esternal that is to present 
it to the sense ui mtmUcm we must already possess an external sense, and 
mvist thereby distutgaish Immedlateiy the mere recepbvjty of an external 
mtuifaon ftom the spontaneity which characteoBes every ant of ftaagmalsan, 
ror merely to ima gi n e also an eattaraai sense would annihilate the faculty of 
mtuibon itself winch is to tie determmed by the nbaj^nation. 
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intuition, that is time, m relation to which the sub 3 ect must be 
detemined But the existence o external things is absoluttiy 
requisite for this purpose so that rt lollows that interna^ experience 
IS Itself possible only mediately and through external expenence 
Pemufk 12 Now wth tfus view ail empnneal use of our faculty 
of cognition in the detenrunatioa of time is in perfect accordance 
Its truth IS supported by the feet, that it is possible o perceive a 
detemunation of time only by means of a change m external 
relations (motion) to the permanent in space (for example, we 
become aware of the suns motion by observing the changes of 
his relation to the objects of this earth) But this is not all We 
find that we possess nothing permanent that can correspond and 
be submitted to the conception of a substance as intuition, except 
matUr This idia of permanence is not itself derived from external 
expenence, but is an apnon necessary condition of all determination 
of tune, consequently also of the internal sense in reference to om 
own existence and that through the existence of external things 
In the representation I, the consaousness of myself is not an 
intuition, but a merely intellectual representation produced by 
the spontaneous activity of a thinkmg subject It follows, that 
this i has not any predicate of intuition which, in its character of 
permanence, could serve as correlate to the determination of time 
la the internal sense — ^in the same way as impenetrabah y is the 
correlate of matter as an empincal intuition 
Rmark 111 From the feet that Ihe existence of external things 
IS a necessary condition of the possibihty of a determined conscious 
ness of ourselves it does not follow that every mturtive repre 
sentation of external things involves the existence of these things 
for th ir representations may very well be the mete products of 
the imagination (in dreams as well as in madness) though indeed 
these are themselves created by the reproduction of previous 
external perceptions which as has been ^own are possible only 
through the reality of external objects The sole aim of our re 
marks has, however, been to prove that mtenioi expenence m 
general is possible only through external expenence in general 
Wliether this or that supposed expenence be purely imaginary 
must be discovered from its particular determinations, and by 
comparing these with the entena of all real expenence 


Finally as regards the third postulate it apphes to material 
necessitv in existence, and not to merely formal and logical neces 
sity in the connection of conceptions Now as we cannot cogniae 
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comple ely a fr on the e^astence of any object of seaie, though we 
can do so comparatively a pnon, that is relatively to some other 
previously given existence — a cogmtionj however which can only 
be of such an existence as must be contained m the complex of 
expenenoe of winch the previously given perception is a part — 
the necessity of existence can never be cognited from conceptions, 
but always, on the contrary, from its connection with that which 
IS an object of perception But the only existence cognized 
under the condition of other given phenomena, as necessaty is the 
existence of effects irom given causes in conformity with the laws 
of causahty It is consequently not the necessity 01 the existence 
of things (as suttetances), but the necessity of the sta e of tilings 
that we cognize and that not immediately, but by means of the 
existence of other states given m percepnon, according to empirical 
laws of causality Hence it follows, that the cntenon of necessity 
is to be found only in the law of a possible expenence — ^that every* 
thing which happens is determined a pnon m the phenomenon by 
Its cause Thus we cognize only the necessity 0^ ejects in nature 
the causes of which are given us Moreover, the cntenon of 
necessity in existence possesses no appl cation beyond the field 
of possible expenence, and even m this it is not valid of the existence 
of things as substances, because these can never be considered as 
empmc^ effects, or as something that happens and has a beginning 
Necessity, therefore, regards only the relations of phenomena 
according to the dynamical law of causahtj and the possibility 
groruided thereon of reasoning from some given existence (of a 
cause) a pnort to another existence (of an effect) Everything iJiat 
happens ts hypodiehcdEy mcesscry, is a pimaple whidi subjects 
the changes that take place in the world to a law, that is, to a rule 
of necessary existence without which nature herself could not 
pQssibV exist Hence the proposition IStoiJang happens by blind 
chance (in mwtdo non datur casus} is an a pnon law of nature 
The case is the same with the proposition Necessity %n naiure ts not 
iltni, that is, it is conditioned, conseqiucntly mtelhgibie necessity 
(tiott datur faiuniS Both laws subject the play of change to a 
nature of ^ngs (as phenomena) o’- which is the same thing tt> 
the unity of the understanding and through the understanding 
alone can changes belong to an expenence as the synthetical unity 
of phenomena Both belong to the class of dynamical principles 
The former is properly a consequence of the pnnaple of causahty — 
one of the a^ogies of experience- The latter belongs to the 
principles of modahty winch to the determination of causahty adds 
the conception of necessity, which is itself, however, subject to a 
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rale of the ajnderstandmg The pnnaple of coatiauity forbids 
aay leap in the senes of phenomena regarded as dieages {tn munda 
non datur ra&w*), and likewise, m the complex of ail empirical 
mtnitioas in space any break or hiatus between two phenomena 
(MOft daiue htatusy—lot we can so express the pnnciple, that expea 
ence can admit nothmg which proves the existence of a vacuum, 
which even admits it as a part of an empincal synthesis Pot, 
as regards a vacuum or void whids we may cogitate as out and 
bevond the field of possible experience (the world) such a question 
cannot come before the tribunal of mere understanding whidi 
dec des only upon questions that coaceTi the employment of gives 
phenomena for the constructioa of empincal cognition It is 
rather a problem for ideal reason, which ^ses beyond the sphere 
of a possible experience and aims at forming a judgment of that 
which surrounds and arcuinscnbes it and the proper place for 
the consideration of it is the transcendental dialectic These four 
propositions, In munio non daiwr huttus, non daiursalttis non diour 
casits, non datur fahm, as well as all pmnciples of transcendental 
ongm, we could very easily exhibit in their proper order, that is, 
in conformity with the order of the categones and assign to each 
its proper place. Sut the already practised reader will do this for 
himself, or discover the clae to such an arrangement But the 
corahmed result of all is simply this, to admit mto the empmcal 
synthesis nothing which might cause a break m or be foreign to 
the uttderstaudmg and the contmaous connection of all phenomena, 
that IS, the unity of the conceptions of the understanding Eor la 
the understanding alone is the imity of e'qpenence, m which all 
perceptions must have their assigned place possible 
Whether the field of posaibihly be ^eater than that of reality, 
and whether the field of the latter be itself greater than that of 
necessity are interesting enough questions, mid quite capable of 
synthetical solution, questions however, whidi come under the 
junsdiction of reason ^one For they are tantamount to asking, 
whether all things as phenomena do without exception belong to 
the comjilex and connected whole of a single expenence, of winch 
every givea peicepticai is a part which uherefore cannot be con 
joined with any other pbenoiaeiia — or whether my perceptions can 
belong to more than one poasible expenence? The understanding 
gives to expenence, accorcjjng to the subjective and formal con 
ditions, of sensibility as well as of apperception, the rules which 
alone malse this expeneaice possible Other forms of intuition 
besides those of space and time, other formt. of understanding 
besides the discutsive forms of thought, or of cognition by mfinn? 
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of concept ons we an. ne ther imagine nor make mteliigible to 
oarseltes, and even if we could they woald still not belong to 
e-tpenence, whidi is the only mode of cognition by whi^h objects 
am presented to us Wliether other perceptions besides tiiose 
which belong to the total of our possible experience, and con 
seqaently whether some other sphere of matter exists the under 
standing has no power to decide, i s proper occupation be ng with 
the synthesis of that which is given Moreover '^e poverty of the 
usual arguments which go to orove the existence of a vast sphere 
of possibility of whicn ^ that is real (every object of expenence) 
is but a small part, is very remarkable All real is possible ' from 
this follows naturally accoidmg to the logical laws of conversion, 
the particular propos Son Some possible is real Now this seems 
to be equivalent o Much is possible that is not real No doub^ 
It does seem as if we ought to consider the sum of the possible to 
be grea er than that of the real, hrom the fact that something must 
be added to the former to constitute the latter But this notion 
of adding to the possible is absurd For that which is not in the 
sum of the possible and consequently requires to be added to it 
IS manifestly impossible In addition to accordance with the fonml 
conditions of experieace, the unden>tanding requires a connection 
with some perc^tion but that which is connected with this per 
ception IS real, even althougli it is not itomediately perceived 
But that another series of phenomena in complete coherence with 
that which is given m perception consequently more than one all^ 
embracing experience is possible, is an mference which cannot be 
conduded from the data given us by experience and still less 
Without any data at all That whidi is possible only under con 
ditions which are themselves merely possible, is not possible m» 
any respea And yet we can find no more certain ground on whidi 
to base the discussion of the questaon whether the sphere of 
possibility IS wider th&n that of eiqsenence 

I have merdy mentioned these questions that m treating of 
the conception of the understanding, there might be no omission 
of anything that, in the common opmfon, belongs to them In 
reality, however the notion of absolute poj.sibihty (possibility 
which IS valid m every respect) is not a mere conception of the 
understaiidmg, which can be employed empmcsaily but belongs to 
reason alone which passes the bounds of all empmcaJ use of the 
understanding We have, therefore, contented ourselves with 
a merely cntical remark, leaving the subject to be explamed m 
the sequel 

Before oondudmg this fourth section, and at the same time the 
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system of all pmaples of the pure understanding it seems proper 
to mention the reasons which induced me to term the pnnaples of 
modality postulates This expression I do not here use m the 
sense which some more recent philosophers, contrary to its meaning 
with mathematKians to whom the word properly belongs, attach 
to It — that of a proposition, namely, immediately certain, requimig 
neithex deduction nor proof For if, m the case of synliehceS 
propositions however evident rfiey may be we accord to them 
withont deduction and merely on the strength of their own pre- 
tensions unqualified belief, idl critique of the understanding jg 
entirdy lost, and as there is no want of bold pretensions, whid 
the common belief (though for the philosopher th s is no credentisl) 
does not reject, the understanding lies exposed to every deluswH 
and conceit without the power of refusing its assent to those asser 
tions, whicli though ille^timate demand acceptance as ventaHe 
axioms When, therefore, to the conception of a thing an a prtm 
determination is synthetically added, such a proposition minf 
obtain, if not a proof at least a deduction of the legitimacy of 
Its assertion 

The pnnciples of modality are, however not objectively syn 
thetical, for the predicates of possibility reality and necessity 
do not in the least augment the conception of that of which they 
are afiSrmed, inasmuch as chey contribute nothing to the repre- 
sentation of the object But as they are, nevertheless, always 
synthetical, they are so merely subjectively That is to say, they 
have a reflective power, and apply to the conception of a thing s 
of which in other respects they affirm nothing the faculty sf 
cognition in which the conception originates and lias its seat. So 
that if the conception merely agree with the formal eonditioas of 
expenenoe its object is called possible if it is in connection with 
perception and determined thereby, the object is real, if it b 
determined according to conceptions by means of the connection 
of perceptions the object is called necessary The pnnciples of 
modality therefore predicate of a conception nothing more than 
the procedure of to.c faculty of cogmtion which generated it Now 
a postulate m mathematics is a practical proposition whi^ contains 
notiung bat the synthesis by winch we present an object to our 
selves, and produce the conception of it, for example — ‘Wth t 
given line, to describe a arcle upon a plane, from a given point, 
and such a proposition does not admit of proof, because the pm- 
cedure, which it requires, is exactly that by which alone it is possible 
to generate the conception of sudi a figure With the same nglit, 
acoordmgly, can we postulate the pnnciples of modalily, bemoss 
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they do aot augment ^ the coiception of a tiung bat merely 
jid cate the manner m which it is connected with the 10001*7 of 
cognition 

GENiaiAL RSMABJC OS THE SYSTEM OF PRINCIPLES 

It IS very remarkable that we cannot perceive the possibility 
of a thing from the catego-y alone, but must always have an 
intuition, by «hich to make evident the objective reality of the 
pare conception of the understanding Take for example, the 
categories of relation How (i) a thmg can exist only as a street 
and not as a mere determination of other things^ that is, can be 
svbsiami, or how (a) because something exists, some other thmg 
must exist consequently how a thmg can be a cause or how (3), 
when several thmgs exist, from the fact that one of tiiese things 
easts some consequence to the otaers follows and reciprocally, 
and m this way a community of substances can be possible— are 
questions whose solution cannot be obtained from mere conceptions 
The very same is the case with tlie other categones for example, 
how a thmg can be of the same sort with many others that is 
can be a quantity, and so on So long as we have not intuition 
we cannot know whether we do really think an object by the 
categones and where an object can anywhere be founa to cohere 
with them, and thus the truth is established that the categones 
are not in themselves cognUions but mere ferns ef tkeugkt for the 
construction of cogmtions from given mtuitions For the same 
reason is it true that from categones alone no synthetical proposition 
can be made For example ‘In every existence there is substance, 
that IS something that can exist only as a subject and not as mere 
predicate, or Everything is a quantity —to construct propositions 
such as these, we require something to enable uS to go out beyond 
the given conception and connect another with it For the samw 
reason the attempt to prove a synthetical proposition by means of 
mere conceptions for example Everything that exists contingently 
has a cause, has never succeeded We could never get further 
than proving that without this relation to conceptions we could 
net muave the existence of the contingent that is, could not 
o pten through the understanding cognize existence of such a 
thing but it does not hence follow that this is also the condition 

^Wben I thml: ths of a tiua^ I do really tbmk mere than the 

posafauity but not j-n tAa ^h*9ijg for tlzat can never contain m reality 
than wp contain^ in Ita complete posaibiUty Bat while the notion of 
po^oiaty is mereiT the notion of a positim of a thing in tektwm to the 
anderstanfUng (its empirical use) lesOity is the conjunction of the 
wjtli perc^ptioiL. 
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of the possibility Q* the thing itself that is said to be contmgeiit 
If, accordingly we look back to oar proof of the prmcjple of causality 
we shall find that we were able to prove it as valid only of objects 
of possible expenence, and, indeed only as itself toe principle of 
the possibility of experience, consequently of the cogmitoK of an 
object given m emptmal tHiuthoHf and not from mere conceptions 
That, however the proposit on Everything tha*- is contingent 
must have a cause, is eviaent to every one merely from conceptions 
ts not to be denied But an this case the conception of the contin 
gent IS cogitated as mv olving not the category of modality (as that 
the ron-existence of "which can be cmeetvti), but that of reiatioa 
(as that which can, ewst only as the consequence of somethir^ else) 
and so it is really an identical proposition That which can east 
only as a consequence, has a cause In feet when we have to 
give examples of contingent existence, we always refer to ckangts 
and not merely to the poss bility of amenvatg Ike oppostu * But 
change is an event which, as such is possible only through a cause 
and considerfid per se its non existence is therefore possible, and 
we become cogniaant of its contingency from the fact that it can 
exist Only as the effect of a cause Efence, if a thing is assamed 
to be contingent, it is an analytical proposition to say it las 
a cause 

But It IS still more remarkable that, to urderstand tlie possibility 
of things accordmg to the categones and thus to demonstrate the 
ebje ttve realtfy of the latter, we require not merely intuitions, bat 
exUrttal mtmitons If, for example, we take the pure conceptiogs 
of relation, we find that (i) for the purpose of presentmg to the 
conception of substance something permctmnt m intuit on cone 
spending thereto, and thus of demonstrating the objective re?ity 
cd this conception we require an intuition (of matter) in spm 
because space alone is permanent and determmes things as such 
while time and with it all that » in the mteinal sense, is in a state 
of contmual flow, (a) in order to represent dumgt as the intuitioa 
corresponding to the conception of causahty, we require the 

We can eastly conceive Ow uoa^xistence of mattar but the attcaents did 
not thence infer its oontmgency But erven the altamation of the eaisieme 
and aQa-exietence of a giv«i state m e tfcmg m which all chanes consists 
by BO means proves the contingency of that state — the ground of pmot 
the reahty of its opposite For example a body is In a state oftBst 
after motion but we eannot infer the contJagency of the motion firom the 
fact that the formex is the opposite of the latter For this opposite is nwedy 
a logical and not a real opposite to the other If we wish to demonstate 
the ccntiiigaacy of the motion what we ou{^t to prove is that -lueUai of the 
motioitt whidi took place in the preceding paint of tune it was possiWe far 
the h«y to Save been tfew in test not fbut it jsaftmsierdsm test i<x laths 
case, both opposites aie perfectly oonsisteat with, each other 
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repres«ntatjoa of motion as diange m spacs in fact, it is through 
It alone that changes, the possibihly of wlkch no pure undeT-standing 
can perceive, are capable of being mtmted Change is the con 
nection o-*^ detenmnations contradictorily opposea to each other 
m tlie existence of one and the same thing Now, how it is possible 
that out of a given state one quite opposite to it in the same thing 
should follow reason without an example can not only not con 
ceive, bat cannot even mahe intelligible without mtuitior , and this 
intuition 13 the motion of a point in space, the eiastence of which 
in difierent spaces (as a consequence of opposite determinations) 
alone make^ the mtmtion of change posaUo For, m order to 
make even mtemal change cogitaole, we require to represent 
time as the form of the internal sense, figuratively by a line and 
the internal change by the drawing of that hne (motion), and 
consequently are obliged to emp’oy external intmtioii to be able 
to represent the successive existence of ourselves in difierent states 
The proper ground of this fact is, that all change to be perceived 
as change presupposes something permanent in mtuition, while 
in the mternal sense no permanent intuition is to be found Lastly 
the objective possibihty of tee category of cammumiy cannot be 
ronceived by mere reason, and consequently its objective reahty 
cannot be demonstrated vntaout an mtaibon, and that extern^ 
m space For how can we conceive the possibihty of community 
that IS when several substances exist that some effect on the 
existence of the one follows from the existence of the other and 
reciprocally, and therefore that because something exists in the 
latter, something else must exist in the former whidi could not be 
understood from its own existence alone? For this is fJie very 
essence of community — which is inconceivable as a property of 
things which are perfectly isolated Hence Leibnitz, m attnbutmg 
to the substances of the wprid — as cogitated by the imdcrstandiag 
alone — a commumi->, required the mediating aid of a divinity, 
for trom their existence such a propeny seemed to him with 
justice inconceivable But we can very easily conceive the 
possilshty of community (of substances as phenomena) if we 
represent them to ourselves as m space, consequently in external 
intuition For external intuition contains m itself a pnan formal 
external relations, as the condwons of the possibility of the real 
relations of action and reaction, and therefore of the possibility of 
community With the same ease can it be demonstrated, that the 
possibihty of thingp as qmaittus, and consequently the objective 
reality of the catego’-y of quantity^ can be grounded only m external 
mtuitioai and that by its means alone 15 the notion of quantity 
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appropnaited by the latemal sense But I must avoid prolixity, 
and leave the task of illustrating this by examples to the reader's 
own reflection 

Th" above remarks are of the greatest importance, not onlv for 
the confirmation of our previous confutation of idealism but still 
more when the subject of se^ cognition by mere internal conscious 
ness and the determination of oar ovm. nature without the aid of 
external empirical intuitions is under discussion^ for the indicatioa 
of the grounds o'' the possibility of such a cognition 

The result of the whole of this part of the Analytic of Principles 
IS, therefore~A21 principles of the pare understanding are nothing 
more than a pnon principles of the possibility of experience, and 
to experience alone do aU a prion synthetical propositions apply 
and relate — ^indeed heir possibility itself rests entirely on ^s 
relation 


TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF THE FACULTY OF 
JUDGMENT 

OR Analytic or PRirrarnES 
CHAPTER m 

OF TBOt GROUNIl OF THE DIVISIOK OF ALt OBJSCTS INTO 
THKNOMEHA ANn NOOMEVA 

We have now not only traversed the region of the pure under 
standing and carefully surveyed every part of it, but we have also 
measuT^ it and assigned to everything there n its proper place 
But this land is an island, and enaosed by nature herself withm 
unchangeable limits It is the land of tnith (an attractive word) 
sunounded by a wide and stonny ocean the region of illusion, 
where many a fog-bank, many an iceberg, seems to the manner, 
on his voyage of discovery a new country and while constantly 
deluding him with vain hopes engages him in dangerous adventures, 
from which he never can deast and which yet he never can brmg 
to a termination But before venturing upon this sea in order to 
explore it in its whole extent and to anve at a certainty whether 
anything is to be discovered there, it will not be without ^vantage 
if we cast our eyes upon the chart ox the land that we are about 
to leave, and to ask ourselves firstly whether we cannot rest 
perfectly contented with what it coataias or whether we must 
not of necessity be contented with it, if we can find nowhere else 
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a solid foundation to build upoa and, secondly by 'what title v^e 
possess this land itself and hotr we hold it secure against all hostne 
claims * Although, in the course of our analytic, we have already 
given sufficient answers to these questions yet a sunmary re 
capitulation oi taese solutions may be useful in strengthening our 
conviction by umtmg m one point the nomenta of tne arguments 
We have seen that everything which the understanding draws 
from itself without borrowing from experience, it nevertheless 
possesses only for the behoof and use of expenence The pananles 
of the pare understanding, whether constitutive a prion (as the 
mathematical principles), or merely regulative (as the d3mamical), 
amtam nothing but the pure sterna as it were of possible 
expenence Por expenence possesses its umty from the synthetical 
urn y which the understanding, originally and from itself, imparts 
to the synthesis of the imagination m relation to apperception, 
and m a pnon elation to and agreement with which phenomena, 
as data for a possible cognition, must stand But although these 
rules of the understanding are not only a pnon true, but the very 
source of all truth, that is, of the accordance of our cognition with 
objects and on this ground that they contain the basis of the 
possibility of expenence as the tnsmhle of all cognition it seems 
to us not enou^ to propound what is true — ^we desire also to be 
told what we want to know If then we learn nothmg mote by 
tins cntical examination, than what we should have practised in 
the merely emjMncal use of the understanding without any such 
subtle inquiry the presumption is, that the advantage we reap 
from It is not worth labour bestowed upon it It may certs^j 
be answered, that no rash curiosity is more prejudicial to the 
enlargement of our Imowledge than that which must know before 
hand the utility of this or that piece of information which we seek 
before we have entered on the needful investigations and before 
one could form the least conception of its utihty even though it 
were placed before our eyes But there is one advantage in such 
transcendental aquines which can be made comprehensible to 
the dullest and most reluctant learner— this, namely that the 
understanding which is occupied merely with empincal exercise 
and does not refect on the sources, of its own cognitton, may 
exenase its functions very well and very successfully W is quite 
unable to do one thmg and that of very great importance to 
detentime namely the bounds that limit its employment, and to 

* Imiegr^ Tbs wosi eantuunt, m tive sense & tb»i which contains the 
oozite&t (tnMft) if I Qiigtit Iw allowed to use as old word ux a ixew 
would oxactljr iut the taeaaiog — TV 
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know what hes within or without ts own sphere rhis purpose 
can be obtained only by such profound inviestigations as we have 
instituted But if it cannot distinguish whether certain questwos 
he withm its horizon or not, it can never be sure either as to its 
daims or possessions, but most lay its account witn many hurailist 
mg corrections, when it transgr^es as it unavoidably wiU, the 
hmits of Its own terntory and loses itself in fanciful opimo® 
and blinding illusions 

That the understanding, thereiore, cannot make of its a pnm 
pnnciph^ or even of its conceptions other than an empirical use 
K a proposition which leads to the most important results A 
transcendental use is made of a conception in a fundamental 
proposition or pnaciple wh^ it is referred to things m general 
and considered as things in Oiemsdxses an empirical use when it is 
referred merely to phenomena that is, to objects of a possible 
eaepenence Ibat the latter use of a conception is the only admis- 
sible one, IS evident from the reasons following For every con 
oeption are requ^ite firstly, the logical form of a conception (of 
thought) m general, and secondly the possioihty of presenting to 
this an object to which it may apply Fading this latter, it has 
no sense and is utterly void of content, although it may contain 
the logical function for constructing a conception jErom certain 
data Now object cannot be given to a conception otherwise 
than by intuition and even if a pure intuition antecedent to the 
object IS a pnm possible, this pure mtmtion can itself obtain 
objective vahdity only from empmcal intuition, of which it is 
Itself but the form 411 conceptions therefore and with diem 
all pnnciples, however bi^^h the degree of their a pnort possibility, 
relate to empirical intuitions, that is, to data towards a possiUe 
experience Without this they possess no objective validity but 
are mere play of imagination or of understanding with images or 
notions Let us take, for example, the conceptions of mathe- 
matics, and first m its pure intuitions Space has three dimensiora 
— Between two points there can be only one straight Jme etc. 
Although all these pnnapies, and the representation of the object 
with which this saenoe occupies itself are generated m mind 
entirely a pnert, they would nevertheless iSive no sigmficsmce if 
we were not alwajs able to exhibit their significance m and by 
means of phenomena (empmcal objects) Hence it is requiate 
that an abstract conception be made sensuous that is that an 
object corresponding to it in intuition be fcrthcomuig, othersnse 
the conception remains as we say without sense, that is wi^out 
meanmg Mathematics fulfils this requirement by the construction 
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of the Sgate, wloch is a phenouenon evident to the senses The- 
same science finds support and significance m number^ this in its 
tnm finds it in the &^rs or in counters, or in lines aid points 
Ihe conception itself is always produced a pnort, together with the 
synthetic^ principles or formulas from such conceptions but tne 
proper employment of them and thear application to objects, can 
eonst nowhere out m experience, the possibihty of which, as 
regards 1 s form, they contain a fnan 

That this IS also the case with all of the categories and the 
principles based upon them is evident from the fact, that we 
cannot render mtelSgible the possibil tv of an object coirespoadmg 
to them without having recourse to the conditions of sensibi ity 
consequently, to the form of phenomena, to which as their only 
proper objects their use mast therefore be confined inasmuch as 
if this condition is remoi ed, all significance that is, all relation to 
an object disappears, and no example can be found to make it 
comprehensible what sort of things we ought to think under sudi 
conceptions 

The conception of quantity cannot be explamed except by 
saying that it is the determination of a thing whereby it can be 
cogitated how many times one is placed in it^ But this how 
many times is based upon successive repetition, consequently 
upon toe and the synthesis of the homogeneous therem Reality, 
m contradistinction to negation, can be explained only by cogitatmg 
a time wh ch is either fified therewith, or is void If I leave out 
the no ion of permanence (which is existence in a'l time) there 
remains m the conception of substance nothing but the logical 
notion of subject a notion of which I endeavour to realize by 
representing to myself something that can exist only as a subject 
But not only am I perfectly ignorant of any conditions under wluch 
this logical prerogative can Mong to a thmgj I can make nothing 
out of the notion, and draw no inference from it because no object 
to which to apply the conception is determined, and we consequently 
do not know whether it has any meaning at all In like manner, 
jf I leave out the notion of tune, in which something follows upon 
some other thing in conformity with a rule, I can find nothing m 
the pure category except tha there is a sometlung of such a sort 
that from it a conclusion may be drawn as to the existence of 
some other thing But m this case it would not only be impossible 
to distinguish between a cause and an effect, but, as tins power to 

> Kants meaning is, that we cannot ha\e any coaceptaai of tb® size 
<iuanti^, etc., of a tiuog without cogitating or coostcucting aihitxaialy a 
mat which shah be the standard of measotement This is observable m 
weights tneasures^ ato. ffumber is the schema of quantity -^2V 
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draw coaclusicms requires conditions of which I an quite ignorant 
the concep joa is not determined as to the mode m which it ought 
to apply to an object The so-called prmciple Everything that is 
contingent has a causcj comes with a gravity and self-assumed 
authonty that seems to require no support from without But I 
ask what is meant by contingent? The answer is, that the non 
existence of which ss posable But I should like very well to know 
by what means this possibility of non-existence is to be cogaiaed 
if we do not represent to ourselves a succession in the senes of 
iihenomena and in this succrasion an existence which follows a 
non-existence or conversely, consequently change For to say 
that the non-esiatence of a vhiag is not self contradictory, is a 
lame appeal to a logical condition which is no doubt a necessary 
condition of the existence of the conception bat is far from bemg 
sufEaent for the real objective possibdity of non-existence I 
can annihila.^ m thought every existing substance without self 
contradiction but I cannot infer hrom this their objective 
contmgency m existence, that is to say, the possibility of thear 
non-exiStence m itself As regards the category of community 
it may easily be inferred that, as the pure categones of substance 
and causality are mcapable of a deimition and explanation sufficient 
to determine their object without the aid of intuition, the eatery 
of reaprocal causality m the relation of substances to each otira 
(commerctum) is just as little susceptible thereof Possibility 
Existence, and Necessity nobody has ever yet been able to explain 
without being guiltj of manifest tautology, when the definition 
has been drawn entirely from the pure understanding For the 
substitution of the logical possibility of the cmctptim — ^the condi 
tion of which is that it be not self contradictory for the tianscen 
dental possibility of ^at^s—ths condition of which is that them 
be an object corresponding to the conception, is a trick which 
can only deceive the inexperienced ^ 

It follows incontestably that the pure conceptions oi the 
imderatanding are incapable oi transcsndeMtal and must always 
be of emptneed use alone and that the pnnciples of the pure 
understanding relate only to the general conditions of a posable 
expe lence to objects of the senses, and never to tbmgs m general, 
apart Jirom the mode m which we mtuite them 
I Is one word to oone of these oosceptioas belciD§s a coziespandmg obieet 
and coosequeatly then teal possibility canziot be demonstrated if we take 
away sensuous miuitioa-— the onJy intuitios whlob, we possess and there 
then remains nothing hut the toguxil posabiity that is the fact that tba 
oonoapfion at thought is possible-— which iowevec fe not the quesboa what 
we want to Imow being whether it relates to an object and thus possesses 
any raeaaitig 
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Tianscendeital Analytic has accordingly this important result, 
to wit, that the understanding is competent to effect nothuig 
a pnvn except the anttapacion of the form of a possible experience 
m genera] and that, as that which is not phenomenon cannot be 
an object of experience it can never overstep the hnuts of 
sensibility, within which alone objects are presented to us Its 
pnnaples are merely principles of the exposition of phenomena, 
and the proad name of an Ontology, which professes to present 
synthetical cognitions o finon of things m general in a systematic 
doctrine, must give place to the modest title of analytic of the 
pare understanding 

Thought is the act of referring a given intuition to an object 
If the mode of this mtmtion is uidmown to us the object is merely 
transcendental, and the conception of the understanding is employed 
only transcendentally that is, to produce unity m the thought of 
a manifold in general Now a pure category, in which all conditions 
of sensuous intuition— as the only mtmtion we possess— are 
abstracted does not determine an object but merely expresses 
the thought of an object m generaJ accordmg to different modes 
Now *0 employ a conception, the fonction of judgment is required, 
by which an obiect is subsumed under the conception consequently 
the at least formal condition under which something can be given 
m mtmtion Failing this condihon of judgment (schema), sub 
sumption IS impossible for there is in such a case nothing given, 
whidh may be subsumed under the conception The merely 
transcendental use of the categones is therefore, m fact, no 
use at aU, and has no determine or even, as regards its form, 
determmable object Hence it follows that the pure categorv is 
mcompetent to establish a sjmthetical a pnm principle, and that 
the p'lnaples of the pure understanding are only of empincal and 
never of transcendent use, and that beyond the sphere of possible 
experience no synthetical a fnon pmaples are possible 

It may be advisable, therefore, to eiroess ourselves thus The 
pure categories, apart from the formal conditions of sensibility, 
have a merely transcendental meamng but are nevertheless not 
of transcendental use because this is m itsdf impossible, inasmuch 
as all the conditions of any employment or use of them (m judg 
menfcs) are absent, to wit the formal conditions of the subsumption 
of an object under these conceptions As therefore, in the character 
of pare categones they must be employed empirically, and cannot 
be employed tianscendentally they are of no use at all, when 
separated from sensibility, that is, they cannot be applied to an 
object They are merely the pure form of the employment of the 
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uaders'Taadmg m respect of objects jsn general and of tnought 
without Its being at the same tune possjole to think or to determine 
any object by their means 

But there lurks at the foundation of this subject an illusion 
which It IS very difficult to avtad The categories are not basedj 
as regards their origin, upon sensibility, like the/^Tnor af tntmiton 
space and tune they seem, therefore to be capable of an apphcation 
beyond the sphere of sensuous oojects But tms is not the case 
They are nothing bat mere farms of ifwvghi which contain only 
he logical faculty of uniting a fnan n consaousness the manifold 
given in intuition Apart, ther from the only mtuition possible 
for us, they have still less meaning than the pure sensuous fonns, 
space and tune for through them an object is at least given, while 
a mode of connection of the manifold when the intuition which 
alone ^ves the manifold is wanting has no meaiung at all At 
the same time, when we designate certain objects as phenomena 
or sensuous existences, thus distangmshmg our mode of intuiting 
them from their own nature as things in themselves, it is evident 
that by tlus very distinction we as it were place the latter, considered 
in this their own nature, although we do not so mtuite them, in 
opposition to the former, or, on the other hand, we do so place 
other possible things, which are not objects of our senses, but are 
cogitated by the understanding alone and call them intelligible 
existences (aoumaia) Now tiie question anses, whether the pure 
conceptions of our understanding do possess significance in respect 
of these latter, and may possibly be a mode of cognizing them 

But vre are met at the very commencement with an ambiguity, 
which may easily occasion great misapprehension The under 
standing when it terms an object in a certain relation phenomenon 
at the same time forms out of this relation a representation or 
notion of an abjeci in itself and hence believes that it can form 
also eancepuans of such objects Now as the understanding 
possesses no other fundamental conceptions besides the categories, 
It takes for granted that an object considered as a thmg in itself 
must be capable of being thought by means of these pure concep- 
tions, and IS thereby led to hold the perfectly undetermined con 
ception of an intelligible existence, a something oat of tite sphere 
of our sensibility, for a deSerfntmU conception of an existence 
which we can cognize la some way or o&er by means of the 
understanding 

If, by the term nonmenoa, we understand a thmg so far as it is 
iwt an object our sessuaiis intmttan, thus making abstraction of 
our mode of intuiting it, this is a noumenon in the negaiwe sense 
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of the Tford But if we understand by it an object 0/ a non semtious 
intujtton we in this case assume a peculiar mode of intuition an 
intellectna! intmtion, to wit which does not, however belong to 
u of the very possibility of which we have no notion — ^aad this is 
a noumenon lu the posihve sense 
The doctrme of sensibihty is also the doctrine of noumena in the 
negative sense, that is, of things winch the understanding is obliged 
to cogitate apart from any relation to our mode of intuition conse 
quently not as mere paenomena but as things m themselves But 
understanding at the same time compmhends that it cannot 
employ its categones for the coasideratton thmgs in themselves, 
betsuse these possess sigmficance only in relation to the unity of 
intuitions in space aud time and ^at they are competent to 
determine this unity by means of general a prton comecting 
conceptions only on account of the puie ideahty of space and tune 
Where this unity of time is not to be met with, as is the case with 
noumena the whole use, indeed the whole meanmg of the categones 
is entirely lost, for even the possibility of things to correspond to 
the categones is in this case mcomprehensible On this point, I 
need only refer the reader to what I have said at the commence 
ment of the General Remark appended to tlie ^regoing chapter 
Now the possibility of a thing can never be proved from the fact 
that the conception of it is not self-contradictory, but only by 
means of an intuition corresponding to the conception If there 
fore we wish to apply the categones <a} objects which cannot be 
regarded as phenomena we must have an intuition different from 
the sensuous and in tins case the objects would be a nounena m 
the positive sense of the word Now, as such an intuition that is 
an intellectual intuition is no part of our faculty of cognition 
It IS absolutely imposs ble for the categones to possess any applica 
tion beyond the limits of expenence It may be true that there 
are mteliigible existences to ahich our faculty of sesnsuous intuition 
has no relation and cannot be applied but our conceptions of the 
understanding, as mere forms of thought for our sensuous intuition 
do not extend to these What therefore, we call noumenon, must 
be understood by us as such m a negative sense 
If I take away from an empin^ intuition all thought (by 
means of tlie cat^ones) there remains no cognition of any object 
for by means of mere mtuitian nothing is cogitated and from the 
esnstence of such or such an affection of sensibility in me, it does 
not follow that this affection or representation 1ms any relation 
to an object without me But if I take away all intuition, there 
stil] ranams the form of thou^t, that is, the mode of determmmg 
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an obje t fo the man fold of a poss ble mtu t on Thus the 
categor es do ja some measure really extend further than sensuous 
intuition inasmuch as they think objects in genemi -without 
regard to the mode (of sensibihiy) m which these objects are given 
But they do not for this reason apniy to and determme a wider 
s^ere of objects because we <»nnot assume that such can be 
given without p'esupposing the possibility of another than the 
sensuous mode of intuition^ a supposition we are not justified m 
making 

I call a conception problematical -which contains m itseif no 
contradiction, and which is connected with other cogmtions as a 
limitation of given conceptions but whose objective reality cannot 
be cognized in any manner The conception of a noumen&n that 
15 , of a thing which must be cogitated not as an object of sense, 
but as a thing m itself (solely through the pure understanding) is 
not self contradictory for we are not entitlea to mamtam that 
sensibility is the only possible mode of mtmtion Nay further, 
this conception is necessary to restrain sensuous intuition wiJhin 
the bounds of phenomena and thus to iimrt the objective -vahditv 
of sensuous cognition for things in themselves whidi he beyond 
Its province are called noumena for the very purpose of indicating 
that this cognition does not extend its appheafaon to all that the 
understanding thinKs But affee^ all, the possibility of such 
noumena is quite incomprehensible, and beyond the sphere of 
phenomena, all is for us a mere void that is to say, we possess an 
understandmg whose province does p-ohlemaitcally extend beyond 
this sphere, but we do not possess an intuition indeed, not even 
the conception a piossible mtmtion by means of which objects 
beyond the region of sens biJity could be given us, and m reference 
to which the understanding might be employed assertoncaily 
The conception of a noumenon is therefore merely a hnataitve 
amcepUon and therefore only of negative use But it is not an 
arbitraiy or fictitious notion but is cannected ivith the 1 nutation 
of sensibility without, however, being capable of presenting us 
with any positive datum beyond this sphere 
The ^vision of objects into phenomena and noumena and of 
the world into a mundus sens^lis and vnieUt^ihhs is therefore 
qmte madmissihie m a pasUive smse altfaou^ conceptions do 
certainly admit of such a division for the cla^ of noumena have 
no determma e object corresponding to them and cannot therefore 
possess objecti-ve vahdi-ty If we abandon the senses, how can it 
be made conceivable that the categories (which are the only 
conceptions that could serve as conceptions for noumena) have 
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any sense or Tne anm g- at all inasmuch as something more than the 
mere unity of thougnt namely, a possible intuition is requisite 
for their j^plication to an object ? The conception of a noomenon, 
consideredas merely problematicai, is, however not only adtnssible, 
but as a limitative conception of sensibility, absolutely necessary 
Bat, in this case, a noumenon is not a particala’- mtelhgtdle object 
for our understanding, on the contrary the lend of understanding 
to which it could belong is itself a problem *or we cannot form the 
most distant concep^'ion of the possibiaty of an understanding 
which should cognize an object not discursively by means of 
categones, but intuitively m a non sensuou? mtuition Our 
understanding attains in this way a so’t of negative extension 
That is to say, it is not hnnted by but rather lunits sensibility, 
by givmg the name of noumena to thingi. not considered as pheno- 
mena, but as things in themselves But it at the same time 
presenbes linuts to itself, for it confesses tself unable to cognize 
these by means of the categones and hence is compelled to exsg-tate 
them merely as an unknown something 
I find however m the wntmgs of modem authors an entirely 
different use of the expressions, mundus senstMts and tnteUtgihlis ^ 
which quite departs fiora he meaning of the ancients — an accepta 
tion in which indeed there is to be found no difficulty, but which 
at the same tune depends on mere verbal quibbling According 
to this meaning, some have chosen to call the complex of pheno- 
nena in so far as it is intuited mundus sensibtlis^ but in so far as 
the connection thereof is cogitated according to general laws of 
thought immdus tnieihgihlu Astronom/ in so far as we mean 
by the word the mere observation of the starry heaven may re 
present the former, a system of astronomy, such as the Copernican 
or Newtonian, the latter But such twisting of words is a mere 
sophistical subterfuge to avoid a difficult question by modifying 
its meaning to suit our own convenience To be sure under 
standing and reason ate employed m the cognition of phenomena, 
but the question is whether these can be apphed when the object 
IS not a phenomenon — ^and in this sense we regard it if it is cogitated 
as given to the understanding alone, and not to the senses Ihe 
question therefore is whe her over and above the eoifurical use of 
the understanding a transcendental use is possible, whidi applies 
to the noumenon as an object This question we have answered 
in the negative 

We must not translate tais expression by mtelUctual as is cotwtanlY 
donemGeftesn works for it is eogtuitons alone that are intellectual or sensuous. 
Objects of the one or tbe other mode of intutbon ought to be called however 
haishlv it may sooad miellipblt <x eenetble — Tr 
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When therefore we s^y the senses represent objects as th^ 
appear ti e uadenstandiJtig as Ikey are the latter statemeit must 
not be understood m a transcendental but only an an empirical 
signification that is, as tliey must be represented in the complete 
connection, of phenomena and not according to what they may he 
apart from their relation to possible expenence consequently not 
as objects of the pure understanding For this must ever remain 
unknown to us Nay it is also quite unknown to ns, whether 
anv -such transcendental or extraordinary cognition is possible 
unde- anv circumstances, at least whether it ts possible by means 
of Qui categories Understanding and sensihhfy with us, can 
deteraune objects only tn conjandion If we separate them, we have 
intuitions Tiithout conceptions or concepticms without intuitions 
m both cases representations, which we cannot apply to any 
determinate object 

If, after all our inqumes and explanations any one still hesitate 
to abandon th** mere transcendental use of the categories let him 
attempt to construct with them a synthetical proposition It 
would of course, be unnecessary for this purpose to construct an 
analytical proposition for Jiat does not extend the sphere of the 
understanding but being concerned only about what is cogitated 
in the conception itself it leaves it quite undecided whether the 
conception has aav relation to objects or merely mcucates the 
unity of thought — complete abstraction being made of the modi 
m which an object may be given m such a proposition it is 
sufiiaent for the understanding to know what lies m the conception 
— ^to what It apphes, is to it indiffueiDt. The attempt must there 
fore be made with a synthetical and so-called transcendent^ 
pormciple, for example Everything that exists, exists as substance 
or, Everythuig that is contingent easts as an effect of some other 
thing, VIZ of Its cause Now I ask whence can the understanding 
draw these synthetical propositions, when the conceptions contained 
therein do not relate to possible expenence but to things la them 
selves (aoumena)? Whe e is to be found the thvrd term-i which is 
always requisite in a synthetical proposition which may connect 
in the same proposition conceptions which have no logical 
(analytical) connection with each other? The proposition never 
will be demonstrated nay, more the possibility of any such pure 
assertion never can be shown without making reference to the 
empincal use of the understanding, and thus, tpsa /oafu, completely 
renouncing pure and non-sensuous judgment Thus the eonceptioii 
of pure and merely intelligible objects is completely void of all 
pmciples of Its application, because w-d cannot imagine any mode 
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n T^hich tlie7 ir gh be given and the problematical thought 
tth cii leaves a piace open for them serves only^ like a void space 
to limit the use of eaapincal principles, without containi g at the 
same time any other object of cognition beyond their sphere 


APPENDIX 

OF THE EQUIVOCAL HATURE OR AMPHIBOLY OF THE CO*rcEPTIOKS 
OF REFLECTION FROM THE CONFUSOtON OF THE TR AN1SCENDEK"AL 
WITH THE Ei PIRICAL USE OF THE UNXaBBSTANXlIAG 

Reflect on {re^to) is not occupied about objects themselves 
for the purpose of directly obtaining conceptions of them, but is 
tha-^ state of the mind in which we set ourselves to discover the 
subjective conditions unoer which we obtain concept ons It is 
the comaousness of the relation of given representations to the 
diffemit sources or faculties of cognition by wh ch alone their 
relation to each other can be nghtly determ ned The first questaon 
which occurs in considering our representations is to what faculty 
of cognition do they belong? To the understanding or to the 
senses? Many jud^ents are admitted to be true from mere 
habat or incUmtion but^ because, reflectjon neither precedes nor 
follows It IS held to be a judgment that has its ongm m the under 
standmg All judgments do not require exammaiton that is, 
in rest gation into the grounds of their truth For, when they are 
immediately certain (for CAampie Between two points there can 
be only one straight hue), no better or less mediate tes+ of their 
truth can be found than that which they themselves contain and 
express But all judgment, nay, all comparisons require r^cHon 
that is, a distmetion of the faculty of coition to which the given 
conceptions belong The act whereby I compare my Tepresentations 
with the faculty of cogmtion which ongmates them, and whereby 
I distinguish whether they are compared with each other as 
belonging to the pure undeistaadaig or to sensuous intuition I 
term trameendmtal r^Oton Now, the relations m wbeh con 
ceptaoas can stand to eadi other are those of tdenUfy and difference, 
agreement and eppostiton, of the internal and exierrudf finally, of 
Ae determnable and the determining (matter and fcrm) The 
proper detennmafaoa of these relations rests on tihe question, to 
what faculty of cogmtion they subjectively belong whether to 
sensibditv or understanding? Por, on the manner in wluch we 
solve tins question depends the manner m winch we must cogitate 
these relations 
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Before constructing anj objective judgment, we cosapaxe the 
conceptions ^at are to be placed in the judgment and observe 
whether there exists identity (of many representations in one 
coaceptioii), if a general judgment is to be constructed or di^erence, 
3 a fariictkesr whether there is ngreemetU when afirmaiwe and 
appmtUon wher negative judgments are to be constructed and so 
o~i Bor this reason we ought to call these conceptions concep 
tions of companson {concepius amparattoms) But as when the 
question is not as to the logical form, but as to the content of 
conceptions that is to say, whether the things themselves are 
identical or different, in agreement or opposition and so on the 
things can have a tnofold relation to our facuity of cognition, to 
wit, a relation eithtu- to sensibility or to the understanding, and 
as on this relation depends their relation to each other transcen 
dental reflection that is the relation of given representations to 
one or the other faculty of cognition, can aloue determine this 
latter relation Thus we shal] not be able to discover whether the 
thmgs are identical or different, in agreement or opposition etc 
from the mere conception of the things by means of companson 
{comparaho) but only by distinguishirg the mode of cognition to 
■which they belong uv other words by means of transcendental 
reflection We may, therefore with justice say tha-thgtcalrt^Oum 
IS mere comparison for m it no account is taken of the faculty of 
cognition to nrhich the given conceptions belong and they a« 
consequently, as far as regards their origin to be treat^ as 
homogeneous while iranseendenkd ruction (which applies to the 
objects themselves) contains the ground of the possifaalitv of objec 
tive comparison of representations with each other, and is therefore 
very different &om the fwiner, because the faculties of cognition 
to which they belong are not even the same Transcendental 
reflection is a duty which no one can ne^ect who w*shes to establish 
an a prtart judgment upon things We shall now proceed to fulfil 
this duty, and thereby throw not a httle light on the question as 
to the detemunation of the proper business of the understanding 

I Identity and Difference M^en an object is presented to us 
several times but always with the same internal determinations 
{quaktas et gttatkUts), it if an object of pure understanding is 
always the same not several things, but omy one thing {mmenta 
idettiitas) but if a phenomenon., we do not concern ourselves with 
companng tiie conception of the thing with the conception of 
some other, but, although they may be m this respect perfectly 
the same the difference of place at the same time is a sufficient 
ground for asserting the numerical difference of these objects (of 
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sense) Thus, m the case of two drops of wate^-, we may make 
complete abstraction of all mtemal diffe-ence (quality and quantity) 
and the fact that they are intuited at the same time m dxSercsst 
olaces, IS sufficient to justify us in holding them to b“ numencaJJy 
diferent Leibnitz regarded phenomena as things m themselves, 
ccsisequently as tntelhgtbtha, that is objects of pure understanding 
(although, on account of the confused nature of their representa 
tions he gave them the name of phenomena) and in this case his 
principle of the indiscernible {^nncipium tdettuats tndtscemtbiltmi) 
IS not to be impugned Bur, as phenomena are objects of sensibility, 
and as the understanding, m respect of tiim, must be employed 
empricaUy and not purely or traascendentally, plurality and 
numerical diflereace are given by space itself as the condition of 
eKteriial phenomera For one part of space although it may be 
perfectly similar and equal to another part is still without it 
and for this reason alone is different from the latter, which is 
addeo to it in order to make up a greater sjace It follows that 
this must hold good of all thmgs tlat are m he different parts of 
space at the same time however similar and equal one may be 
to another 

2 Agreefnent and Oppo^thm When reality is represented by 
the pure understanding (reahms novmenon), opposition between 
reahties is mcogitable—such a relation that is that when these 
realities are connected in one subject they annihilate the effects 
of each other, and may be represented m the formula 3 — 3=0 
On the other hand, the real in a phenomenon (rtahtas phaenomenon) 
may very well be m mutual opposition and, when united la the 
same subject the one may completely or m part annihilate the 
effect or amsequenct of the aSter as in the case of two moving 
forces in the same straight hae drawing or impelling a point in 
opposite directions or in the case of a pleasure counterbalancing 
a certain amount of pain 

3 The Internal and External In an object of the pure under 
standing only that is internal which has no relation (as regards its 
eastemce) to anything different from itself On the other band 
the mternal determinations of a svhsitmita phaenomenon in space 
are nothing but relations, and iv is itself nothing more a 
complex of mere relations Substance in space we are cognisant 
of only through forces operative in it, either drawing othes 
towards itself (attraction) or prevaiting oJiers from forang into 
Itself (repulsion and impenetrability) We know no other properties 
that make up the conception of substance phenoraenal la space, 
and which we term matter On the other hand as an objeSof 
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the pmre understanamg, every substance mast have mtetnal 
determ natmn and forces But what other internal attnbutes 
of such an object can I think than those which my internal sense 
presents to me? Tha-t to wit which is either itself Oun^Jit, or 
sometmng analogous to it Hence Leibmtz, who looked upon 
things as nonmena after den3nng them eveiy<hing like external 
relation and therefore also eempastHon or combimtion, dedansd 
that all substances even the component parts of matter, were 
simple substances with powers of representation, in one word 
fmnads 

4 McUier and Form These two conceptions he at the fourujat on 
of all other reflection, so mseparably are they connected with every 
mode of exercising the understanding The former denotes the 
determinable m general the secona its determination both m a 
transcendental sense abstraction being made of every diflfe ence 
in that which is given and of the mode an which it is detemined 
Logicians formerly termed the universal, matter the specific 
inerence of this or that part of the universal form la a judgment 
one may call the given conceptions logical matter (for tnc judgment) 
the retention of these to each other (by means of the copulaj tne 
form of the judgment In an object, the composite parts thereof 
(essenhaha) are the matter the mode itt which they are connected 
in the object the form In respect to thmgs m general uminuted 
reahty was regarded as the matter of all possibility the hmitatioii 
thereof (nation) as the form, by a Inch one thmg is distirguished 
from another according to transcendental conceptions The 
understanding demands that something be given (at least m the 
conception), m order to be able to determine it in s certain manner 
Hence, in a conception of the pure understanding the matter 
precedes Jie form and for this reason Leibnitz first assumed the 
exjstenoe of thing (monad«) and of an internal power of representa 
tion m them, m order to found upon this their extemsf relation 
and the community of their state (that is, of their representations) 
Hence with him, space and time were possible — ^the former through 
the relation of substances the latter through the connection of 
their determinations with each other os causes and effects And 
so would it really be if the pure understanding were capable of 
an immediate apphcation to objects, and if space and tune were 
determinations of thmgs m themselves But being merely sensuous 
intuitions, m which we determine all objects solely as phenomena, 
the form of mtmtion (as a subjective property of senaibiiity) must 
anteccde all matter (sensations) consequently space and tune 
must antecede all phenomena and all data of expenence and 
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ratter make expenenoe itself possible But the intellectual 
uhilosopheT could not endure that the form should precede the 
things themselves and determine their possibility, an objection 
perfectly correct if we assume that vre intuite things as they are, 
although with confused representation But as sensuous intuition 
IS a peculiar subjective condition which is a pnon at the foundation 
of ^ perception, and the form of which is primitive, the form 
must be given per se and so far from matter (or the thmgs them 
se’ves which appear) iyirg at the foundation of eKpenenoe (as we 
must conclude, if we judge by mere conceptions) the very 
possibility of Itself presupposes on the contrary, a given formal 
mtu *ion (space and time) 

Rei-arx on the Amphiboiv or tub Conceptions or 

liaFLECTIOK 

Let me be aUowea to term the position which we assign to a 
conception either in the sensibility or m the pure understanding, 
the transcendental place la this manner, the appointment of the 
position which must be taken by each conception according to 
the difference in its use, and the directions for determining this 
place to all conceptions according to rules, would be a iranscenimtal 
topic, a doctrine which would thoroughly shield us from the sur 
reptitious devices of the pure understanding and the delusions 
which thence arise, as it would always distinguish to what faculty 
of cognition each conceptioa properly belonged Every conception, 
every Ptie under which many cognitions rank together may be 
called a logical place Upon this is based the logical topic of 
Anstotle, of which teachers and rhetoncians could avail themsdves, 
in order under certain Ptles of thought, to observe what would 
best Slut the matter they had to treat and thus enable th«n 
selves to qmbble and talk with fiuency and an appearance of 
profundity 

Transcendental topic on the contrary, contains nothing more 
than the above mentioned four titles of all companson and dis 
tiaction wnich differ from categories m this respect that they do 
not represent the object according to that whidi constitutes its 
conception (quantity, reality) but set forth merely the comparison 
of representations, which precedes our conceptions of things 
But this companson requires a prevuNis reflection, that is a 
determination of the place to which the representations of the 
things which are compared belong, whether, to wit, they are 
cogitated by the pure understand!^, or given by sensibility 
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Concept ons may be log cally compared without the trouble of 
inquinng to what faculty their objects betong vihether as noumena, 
to the understanding or as phenomena to sensibility If however, 
we wish to employ thes* conceptions an reject of objects, previous 
transcendental reflection is necessary Without this reflection I 
should make a very unsafe use of these conceptions, and construct 
pretended synthetical p'opositio'is whicn cntical reason cannot 
acknowledge, and which are based solely upon a transcendental 
amphiboly, that is, upon a substitution of an object of pure 
understanding for a phenomeni® 

For want of this doctrne of transcendental topic, and conse- 
quently deceived by the amphiboly of the conoepticas of reflection 
the celebrated Leibmtz constructed an uUeUectual system of Su 
world or rather, believed faimseif competent to cognize the intemaJ 
nature of things by coraparmg ail objects merely with the under 
standing and the abstract formal conceptions of thought Our 
table of the conceptions of reflection mves us the unexpected 
advantage of being able to exhibit the distinctive pecuhanties of 
his system m all its parts, and at the same tune of exposmg the 
fundamental principle o* this pecuhar mode of thought, which 
rested upon naught but a misconception He compared all things 
with each other merely by means of conceptions, and naturally 
found no other d^erences than those bj which the understanding 
distinguishes its pure conceptions one ^com another The cotidi 
tions of sensuous, mtmtion whidi contain in themselves their own 
means of distinction ne did not look upon as punutive because 
sensibility was to him but a confused mode of representation, and 
not any particular source of representations A phenomenon was 
for him the representation of the thing m itself although distin 
guished from cognition by the understanding only m respect of the 
logical form — ^the former with its usual want of analysis containing 
accordrag to him, a certain mixture of collateral representations in 
its conception of a thing which it is the duty of the understanding 
to separate and distinguish In one word Leibnitz intdUetuake^ 
phenomena just as Locke in hia system of noogmy (if I may be 
allowed to make use of such expressions) smsmh^ ihe conceptions 
of the understanding that is to say, declared them to be nothing 
more than empincai or abstract conceptions of reflection Instead 
of seeking m the understanding and sensibihtv two different 
sources of representations which, however, can present us with 
objective judgments of things only in empanebon each of these 
great men reco^ized but one of these faoilties which, in that 
opinion applied immediately to things in themselves the other 
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having no duty but that of confusing or arranging the representa 
tions of the former 

Accordingly the objects of sense were compared by Leibnitz 
as things in general merely in the understanding 

ist He compares them in r^ard to their identity or difference 
— as judged by the understand rg As, therefore he considered 
merely the conceptions of objects and not their position in intuition, 
in which alone objects can be given and left quite out of sight the 
transcendental locale of these conceptionfr— whether, that is, tiieir 
object ought to be classed among phenomena, or among things in 
themselves it was to be expected that he should extend the apphea 
tion of the pnnaple of indisoennbles, which is valid solely of concep 
tioas of things in general to objects of sense {wundus pkasmme?u>)t) 
and that he should believe that he had thereby contnbuted m no 
small degree to extend our knowledge of nature In truth if I 
cognize in all its inner determinations a drop of water as a thing 
in Itself, I cannot look upon one drop as dmerent fron another 
if the conception 0* the one is completely identical with that of 
the other But if vt is a phenomenon in space it has a place not 
merely m the understanding (among con'^ptions), but also in 
sensuous external intuition (m s^ce) and m this case, the physical 
locale IS a matter of mdrflerence m r^rd to the internal deter 
aunations of things and one place, B may contain a thing which 
IS perfectly similar and equal to another m a place, A, just as 
well as if the two thugs were m every respect different from 
each other Difference 0* place without any other conditions 
makes the plurality and distinction of objects as phenomena, not 
only possible in itself but even necessary Consequently the 
above so called law is not a law of nature It is merely an analytical 
rale for the comparison of thin|[s by means of mere conceptions 
and The pnnaple Realities (as simple affirmations) never 
logically contradict each other, is a proposition perfectly true 
respecting the relation of conceptions but, whether as regards 
aatiire, or things m themselves (of which we have not the slightest 
conception), is without any the least meaning For real opposition 
in which A — B is=q exists everywhere, an opposition, that is 
m which one reality united with another m the same subject 
annihilates the effects of the other— a fact which is constantly 
brought before our eyes by the different antagonistic actions ana 
operations in nature, which nevertheless, as depending on real 
forces, must be called reahtates fkaenomena General mechanics 
can even present us with the empmcal condition of this opposition 
in an a fnon rule, as it directs its attention to the opposition m 
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the directoQ of forces — a condition of which the transcendental 
conception of reality can tell us nothing Although M Leibnitz 
did not announce this propos tion with precisely the pomp of a 
new jjpncjple, he yet employed it for the establishment of new 
propositions and ms followers introduced it into their Leibmtzio- 
Wolfian system of philosophy According to this pnnaple for 
ejcample, all evils are but consequences of the limited nature of 
created bangs that is negations because these are the only 
opposite of reality (In the mere conception of a thing in geneml 
this is really the case but not m tnings as phenomena ) In hke 
mannerj the upholders of this system deem it not only possible 
but natural alsOj to connect and unite all reality m one being 
becao e they acknowledge no other sort of opposition than that 
of contradiction (by which the conception itself of a thing is 
amiihilated) and find themselves unable to conceive an opposition 
of reaprocai destnictoon so to speak, in which one real cause 
destroys the effect of another and the conditions of whose repie 
sentation we meet with only in sensibihty 
3rd The Leibnitzian Monadology has really no better foundation 
than on this philosopher’s mode of falsely representing the difference 
of the internal and external soldy m relation to the understanding 
Substances, m general must have something mwayi which is 
therefore free hrom external relations, consequently from that of 
composition also The that which can be represented 

by a unit— IS therefore the foundation of that which is rateinal m 
things m themselves The internal state of substances cannot 
•therefore consist m place, shape contact, or motion de+ensunations 
which are all external relations and we can ascribe to them no 
other than that whereby we internally determine our faculty of 
sense itself, that is to say, the state of representation Thus 
then were constructed the monads, which were to form the elements 
of the universe, the active force of which consists in representation, 
the effects of tins force being thus entirely confined to themselves 
For the same reason, hio view of the possible community of 
substances could not represent it but as a prtd^rmned hammy 
and by no means as a physical influence For inasmuch as every 
thing IS occupied only internally, that is, with its own represent 
tions the state of the representations of one substance could aot 
stand m active and hving connection mUh that of another, but some 
third cause opeiatmg on all without exception was necessary to 
make the different states correspond with one another And this 
hid not Irappea by means of assistance applied in each particular 
case (jysUfoa asstslenUae), but through the unity of the idea of a 
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(,ause occupied and connected with all substances in which they 
necessarily receive according to the Leibaitziaa school their 
existence and penaanence, consequently also reaprocal corre- 
spoidence according to universal laws 
4th This plulosopher’s celebrated ieeinnt of space and ime in 
which he mtellectuahzed these forms of sensibility originated in 
Jie same delusion of transcendental reflection If I attempt to 
represent by the mere understanding the external rdaticais of 
things I can do so onlv by employing the conception of their 
r'=Tiprocai action ana if I wish to connect one state of the same 
thing with another state I must avail myself of the notion of the 
order cause and effec And thus Leibnit* regarded space as a 
certain order in the community of substances and time as the 
dynanv-oal sequence of their statffi That which space and tune 
possess proper to themselves and independent of things he ascnbed 
to a necessary canfusioM m our conceptions of them whereby that 
which IS a mere form of dynamicaJ relations is held to be a self 
existent intuition antecedent even to things themselves Thus 
space and time were the mtelligible form of the connection of 
things (substances and their states) in themselves But things 
we^e inteDigible substances (subsianaae nomma) At the same 
time he made llmse conceptions valid of phenomena because he 
did not allow to sensibility a peculiar mode of mtmtion, but sought 
allj even the empmcal representation of objects^ in the under 
standing, and left to sense naught but the despicable task of 
confusing and disarrang’ng the representations of the former 
But even if we could ftame any synthetical proposition con 
cenung things in themselves by means of the pure understanding 
(wlach IS impossible) t could not apply to phenomena, which do 
not represent things m themselves In such a case I should be 
obliged in transcendental reflection to compare my concepuons 
only under the conoutions of sensibility, and so space and +ime 
would not be de enmnations of things m themselves but of pheuo- 
mera What things may be m themselves, I know not and need 
not know becau e a thing lo never presented to me otherwise than 
a phenomenon 

I n ust adopt the same mode of procedure with the other con 
ceptions of reflection Matter is substanha phaefumenott That 
in It which IS internal I seek to discover in all parts of space which 
it occupies and in ail the functions and operations it performs 
and which arc mdeed never anything but phenomena of the external 
sense I taumot therefore find anything that is absolutely but 
onh what is comparatively internal and which itself consists of 


I 
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eKtemal relations The absolutely intemal m matter and as it 
should be accoidmg to the pure understanding is a mere chimera 
for matter is not an ooject for the pure understanding But the 
transcendental object which is the mundation of the phenoraencai 
which we call matter, is a mere nesao quid, the nature of which 
we could not understand, even thougn someone were found able to 
tell us For we can understand nothing that does not bring widi 
it something m intuition cojrespoodmg to the expressions employed 
If by the complaint of oeiag ttnabk to perceive Ae internal nature of 
tkmgSj it 15 meant that we do not comprehend by the pure under 
standing what the tilings which appear to us may be in them 
selves It IS a silly and unreasonable complaint for those who talk 
thus really desire that we should be able to cognize, consequently 
to latuite thmgs without senses, and therefore wish that we pos 
aessed a facultv of cognition p^ectly difierent from the human 
faculty, not merely m degree but even as regards intuition and the 
mode hereof, so that thus we ^ould not be men but belong to a 
class of beings, the possibility of whose existmoe much less then 
nature and constitution we have no means of cognizing By 
observanon and analysis of phenomena we penetrate into the 
interior of nature and no one can say what progress this knowledge 
may make in time But those transcendental questions wiuSi 
pass beyond the limits of nature, we could never answer even 
although ail nature were laid open to us, because we have not the 
power of observing our own mind with any other intuition than 
that of our mtcmal sense For herein lies the mystery of the 
ongin and source of our faculty of sensibility Its application to 
an object, and the transcenden al ground of this unity of subjective 
and objective he too deeply concealed for us, who cognize ourselves 
only throu^ the internal sense consequently as phenomena to be 
able to discover m oar existence an^hing but phenomena, the 
aon sesnsuoas cause of which we at the same time earnestly desire 
to penetrate to 

The great utility of this cntique of conclusions amved at by the 
processes of mere redection, consists in its cl^r demonstiation of the 
nullity of all conclusions respectmg objects which are compared 
with each other in the understanding alone, while it at the same 
time confirms what we particularly insisted on, namely, idiat, 
although phenomena are not included as thmgs m themselves 
among the objects of the pure understanding they are nevertheless 
the only thmgs by which our cogintioii can possess objective 
reahty, that is to say, which give us mtmtions to correspond with 
our conceptions 
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When we reflect in a pi-relf logical manner we do nothing 
more than compare conceptions in our understanding to discover 
whether both have the same content, whether tliey are self-contra 
dictorv or not whether anything is contained in either conception, 
which of the two is given, and which is merely a mode of thinking 
fiyat- given But if I apply these conceptions to an object in generaii 
(in the transcendental sense) without fi~st determining whether it 
IS an object of sensuous or mtellectnal intuition certain hnutations 
present themselves whidi forbid ns to pass beyond the concep- 
tions, and render all empincal use of them impossible And thus 
these hmitations ^rove, that the representation of an object as a 
thing in general >s not only tnsu^ctfni bat without sensuous 
deterro-natjon and independently of empincal conditions, stlf 
ayniradtciory , that we must therefore niake abstraction of all 
objects as in logic, or, admitting them must thmk them under 
conditions of sensuous intuition that, consft^t-entiy the mtelhgiole 
requires an altogether peculiar intuition which we do not possess, 
and in the absence of which it is for us nothmg while, on the other 
hand phenomena cannot be objects in themselves Fo~ when I 
merely think things in general the difierence in their eicternal 
relations cannot constitute a difference in the things themselves, 
on the contrary, the former presupposes the latter and if the con- 
ception of one of two things is not mtemally different from that of 
the other I am merely thmking the same th^ m different relations 
Further by the addition of one affirmation (reality) to the other the 
positive tfaerem is redly augmented and nothing is abstracted or 
withdrawn from it hence the real in things cannot be in contradic 
tion with or opposition to itself — and so on 


The true use ot the conceptions of reflection m the employment 
of the understandmg has as we have shown been so misconceived 
by Leibrutz, one of the roost acute philosophers of either ancient 
or modem tunes, that he has been misled into the construction of 
a baseless system of intellectual cognition, which professes to deter 
mine its objects without the intervention of the senses For this 
reason, the exposition of the cause of the amphiboly of these con 
ceptions, as tlm ongin of these false principles, is oi great utihty m 
detenmning with certainty the prop« hmits of the underatanding 
It is nght to say whatever is affirm d or denied of the whole of 
a conception can be affirmed or denied of any part of it (dtcium de 
wmi ei nuUo) but it would be absurd so to alter th.s logical pro 
position as to say whatever is not contained m a general conception, 
is likewise not contained m the particular conceptions which rank 
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itj for the latter are particular concept ons for the vsery 
reason that their content « greater han that which is cogitated in 
the geneial conception And yet the whole intellectual system of 
Leibnitz is based upon this false pnnaple and with it must neces- 
sarily fall to the ground together with all the ambiguous praaple 
to refetience to the employment of the understanding which i^ve 
thence originated 

Labnitzs pnnciple of the identity of indiscemibles or mdis 
tingmshables is really based on the pesupposition that, if m the 
conception of a thing a certain distincuon is not to be found it 
IS also not to be met with m things themselves that, consequently 
all things are completely identical (nwnero eadem) which are not 
distmguisaahle from each other (as to quality or quantity) m our 
conceptions of them But, as m the mere conception of anything 
abstraction has been made of many necessary conditions of ntaitton 
that of which abstraction has been made is rashly held to be non 
ejostent, and nothing is attributed to the thing but what is contained 
in Its conception 

The conception of a cubic foot of space however I may think 
It, is in itadf completely identical But two cubic feet in spart 
are nevertheless distmct from each other from the sole fact of 
their being in difEerent places (they are nwwro dtversa) and these 
places are conditions of intuition wbcreai the object of this con 
coption is given, and which do not be'ong to the conception but 
to the faculty of sensibility Bi hke manner, there is m the 
conception of a thing no contradiction when a negative is not 
connected with an affirmative, and merely afExmative conceptions 
cannot, m conjunction, produce any negation But m seasuoas 
mtmtion wherein reahty (take for example motion) is given we 
find conditions (opposite directions) — of which abstraction has 
been made m the conception of motion m general — which reaider 
possible a contradiction or opposition (not indeed of a logical 
kind)— -and which from pure positives produce 2®ro=o We are 
therefore not justified m saying, that all reality is m perfect agree 
ment and harmony, because no contradiction is discoverable among 
Its conceptions^ According to mere conceptions, that whidi is 
mternal is ths substratum of ali relations or external determinations 

^ If any one wishes here to have iwxs-rse to th« osiial suMeifuge, and to 
say tbat at least resi^iAes ttovfttma cannot be m oppc»iiJcm to each ottier 
it will be requisite foe lum to adduce an esiampls of tma pure and non-sensuoaa 
realitv tbat xt may be understood whether the notion repi^sents somethiaa 
oc notbins But an exaniple cannot be found except m ezpeneooe which 
never presents to os anything mace than phetummt and thus the ^poaiticn 
tneans nothing more than that the conception w tnch contams only amcinatwfo 
does not con&n anythhig negative — a proposition nobody ever doubted 
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When, therefore, I abstract all contations of intmoon, and confine 
myself solely to the conception of a tinng la general I can make 
aostraction of all external relations and there mast nevertheless 
remam a tonoeption of that which indicates no relation but merely 
atemal determinations Now it seems to follow that in every 
thing (substance) thwe is something wruch is aosointel} mtemi 
and which antecedes all external determinations, inasmuch as t 
renders them possible and that therefore this substratum is 
something whiii does no contam any external relations and is 
consequently simple (for corporeal things ate never anything but 
relations, at least of their parts external to each other) and mas 
much as we know of no other absolutely mtemal determination 
than those of the mtcrnal sense this substratum is not only 
simple but abo analogously with our mtemal sense, determined 
throu^ rtpresentahms that is to say, all things are properlv 
or simple beings endowed THth the power of representation 
Now all this would be perfectly correct, if the conception of a 
thing were the only necessary condition of the presentation of 
objects of externa] intuition It is, on the contrary, manifest 
that a permanent phenomenon m space (impenetrable extensioi^ 
can comaai mere relations and notbmg that is absolutely mtemal, 
and 3?et be the primary substratum of ail external perception 
By mere conceptions I cannot think anything external, without, 
at the same time, thinking something internal for the reason that 
conceptions of i^ations presuppose given things and without 
these are impossible But as in mtuition there is something 
(that IS space, which with all it contains, consists of purely formal, 
or indeed real relatioiis) which is not found m the mete conception 
of a thing in general, and this presents to us the substratum which 
could not be cognized through conceptions alone, I cannot say 
necause a thing cannot be represented hy vtere conceptions without 
something absolutely mtemal there is also in the things themselves 
which are contained under these conceptions, and in intmtum, 
nothing external to which something absolutely internal does not 
serve as the foundation For, when we have made abstraction of 
all the conditions of intuition, there certainly remains m the mere 
conception nothing but the intemaj m general through which 
alone the external is possible But this necessity which is grounded 
upon abstraction alone, does not obtam in the case of tbmg e 
themselves m so far as they are given in intuition with such 
detcmunations as express mere relations without having anything 
lateunal as their foundation, for they are not things m themselves, 
bat only phenomena What we cognize m matter is nothing 
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but relations (wliat we call it$ internal detenmiiatiojis are but 
comparatively internal) But there are some self-snbsistent and 
petmanent throi^ ahich a deterromed object is given That I 
when abstraction is made of these relations, have nothing more to 
thunk, does not destroy the conception of a thnig as phenomenon 
nor the conception of an object in abstracts, but it does away with 
the possibility of an object that is determinable according to mere 
conceptions that is of a noumenon It is certainly startlmg to 
hear that a thmg consists solely of relations but this thing a 
simply a phenomenon, and cannot be cogitated by means of the 
mere categories it does itself consist in the mere relation of some 
thmg m general to the senses In the same way we cannot 
cogitate relations of things m abstrado, if we commence with 
conceptions alone la any other nmnner than that one is the cause 
of determinations in the other, for that is itself the conception of 
the understanding or category of relation But as m this case 
we make abstraction of all intuition we lose altogether the mode 
in which lie mamfold determines to each of its parts its place 
that IS, the form of sensibility (space) and yet this mode antecedes 
all empirical causality 

If by intelligible objects we understand things which can be 
thought by means of the pure categories, without the need of the 
schemata of senabihty, such objects are impossible For the 
condition of the objective use of aU oar conceptions of under 
standing 15 the mode of our sensuous intuition whereby objects are 
given and if we make abstraction of the latter, the former can 
have no relation to an object And even jf we should suppose a 
difierent kind of intuition from our own still our functions of 
thought would have no use or si^fication in respect thereof 
But if we understand by the terra objects of a non sensuous 
intuition in respect of which our categones are not valid, and of 
which w^ can accordingly have no knowledge (neither intuition 
nor conception) in this merely negative sense noumena must be 
admitted For this is no more tiiaa saying that our mode of 
intmtion is not applicable to aB things but only to objects of our 
senses, that consequently its objective validity is limit^, and that 
room is therefore left for anotbear kind of intuition, and thus ala? 
for tlaogs that may be objects of it. But in this sense the concep- 
tion of a noumenon is proolematical, that 13 to say, it is the notion 
of a thing of whidi we can neither say that it is possible, nor ttot 
It is impossible inasmuch as we do not know of ai^ mode of 
intuition besides the sensuous, or of any other sort of conceptions 
than the categories — mode of intuition and a kind of conception 
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neither of which is apphcftWe to a non sensuous object We are 
on this account mcompetent to extend the sphere of our objects 
of thought beyond the conditions o our sensibilityj and to assume 
the existence of objects of puce thought that is, of noumena;, 
masiauch as these have no true positive signification For it 
must be confessed of the categones, that they axe not of themselves 
sufficient for the cognition of things m themselves, and without 
the data of sensibility are mere subjective forms of the unity of the 
understandmg Thought is certamly not a product of the senses, 
and m so far is not limited by them but it does not therefore follow 
that it may be employed purely and without the intervention of sensi 
bihty, for It would then be without reference to an object And we 
cannot call a noumenon an object of pure though?: for the repre 
sentation thereof is but the problematical conception of an object 
for a perfectly different intmaon and a perfectly different under 
standing from ours, both of which are consequently themselves 
problematical The conception of a noumenon is therefore not 
the conception of an object, but merely a problematical conception 
mseparably connected with the hmitation of our sensibility 
IS to say, this conception contains the answer to the question — 
Are there objects quite unconnected with, and independent of 
our intuition? — a question to which only an mdetenmnate answer 
can be given That answer is Inasmuch as sensuous intuition 
does not apply to all things without distinction there remains 
room for other and different objects The existence of these 
problematical objects is therefo-e not absolutely denied, in the 
absence of a determinate conception of them but, as no category 
is vahd in respect of them, neither must they be admitted as 
objects for our understanding 

Understanding accordingly Lmits sensibility without at the same 
tune enlargiag its own fij^ While moreover it forbid sensi 
faihty to apply its forms and modes to things la themselves find 
restricts It to the sphere of phenomena it cogitates an object m 
Itself, only, however, as a transcendental object, which is the cause 
of a phenomenon (consequently not itself a phenomenon), and 
which cannot be thought either as a quantity or as reality, or as 
substance (because these conceptions always require sensuous 
forms m which to determine an object)— on object, therefore, of 
which we are quite unable to say whether it can be met with in 
ourselves or out of us, whether it would be annihilated together 
with seasibflity, or, if this were taken away would continue to 
exist If we wish to call this object a noumenon because the 
representation of it is non, sensuous, we are at hbwty to do so 
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But as we can apply to t none of the conceptions of our under 
SiAna ng, the representation is for us quite void and is availaijie 
only for tlie indication of the limits of our sersuous intuition, 
thereby leaiing at the same time an empty si>ace which we are 
competent to SU by the aid neither of possible experience nor of 
the pure understanding 

The Critique of the pti e understanding accordingly, aoes not 
permit us to create for ourselves a new field of objects beyond those 
whi^ are presented to us as phenomena, and to stray into intel 
ligible worlds nay, it does not even allow us to endeavour to form 
so much as a conception of them The specious error which leads 
to this — and which is a perfectly excusable one — ^lies m the fact 
that the empIojTnent of the underetanding, contrary to its proper 
purpose and destination, is made transcendental and objects tba 
IS, possible intuitions, are made to regulate themselves according 
to conceptions instead of the conceptions arranging themselves 
according to the intuitions on which alone their own objective 
validity rests Now the reason of this again is, that apperception 
and witn it, thought antecedes all possible determinate arrange 
ment of representations Accordmgly we think something m 
general, and determine it on the one hW sensuously, but on the 
other distinguish the general and r« absfrado represented object 
from this particukr mode of mtuiting it In this case there 
remams a mode of determining the object by mere thought, which 
js really but a logical form without content which, however, seems 
to us to be a mode of the existence of the object m itself (uoumenon), 
without regard to intuition which as limzt^ to our senses 

Before ending this transcendental analjrtic, we must make an 
addition which, although m itself of no particular importance 
seems to be necessaiy to the completeness of the system Ihe 
highest conception with which a transcendental philosophy com 
mooly begins is the division into possible and impossible But as 
all division presupposes a divided conception, a stQl higher one 
must exist, and tha is the conception of an object in general — 
proldematically understood, and without its being deaded whether 
rt is something or nothing As the categories are the only con 
ceptions which apply to objects m gmie^, the distinguishing of 
an object whether it is sometlang or aothuig, must proceed 
according to the oirder and direction of the cat^ones 

I To the categories of quantity, that is, the conceptions of all 
many and one, the conception which annihilates all, that is, the 
conception of wtww sopjwsed And thus the object of a conception 
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to which no intuition can be found to coT-respond, is=nothing 
That IS, It IS a conception wi hout an object (e/ts raiionis) like 
noumena which cannot be considered possible ir he sphere of 
reality thou^ they must not therefore be held to be impossible 
— or like certain new fundamental forces in matter the existence 
of which IS cogitable without conlaradictaon, tnoagh, as eisamp’es 
from experience are not forthcoming, they must no+ be r^rded 
as possible 

3 Reality is something negation is nothing that is a conception 
of the absence of an object as cold a shadow (mhil prtvatimm) 

3 The mere form of intuition, without substance, is m itself no 
object but the merely formal coadition of an object ^as pheno 
menon), as pure space and pure time These are certainly some 
thflig as forms of intuition, but are not themselves objects which 
are intuited (ens tmogmammi) 

4 The object of a conf'entioa which is self contradictory, is 
notlimg because the conception 15 notning — ^is impossible as a 
figure composed of two straigftt lines (mhil negahtfum) 

The table of this division of the conception of nothing (the corre- 
sponding division of the conception of somsthiag does not require 
special descnption) must therefore be arranged as follows 


Nothikg 

As 

I 

Empty conception without object, 
ens rahoTUs 

a j 

Empty object of a conception. Empty intuition without object 
mkil prwaUmm ens megmamm 

^ 4 

Empty object without concqititai, 
mhl negativum 


We see that the ens rattoms is distinguished feom the mkil 
negatsvuM or pure nothing by the consideration that the former 
must not be reckoned among possibilities, because it is a mere 
■Scfaon—thongh not self contradictory wfole the latter is com- 
pletely opposed to all possibility inasmuch as the conception 
annihilates itself Both, however are empty conceptions On 
the other hand, the Hthsl pnotUivum and ens tmogtmxftvsn are 
empty data for conceptions If Eght be not given to the senses, 
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we ciumot represent to ourselves darkness, and if extended objects 
are not perceived, we cannot represent space Neitner the nega 
tion nor the mere form of intuition can without something 
be an object 


TRANSCENDENTAL LOGIC 
SECOND DIVISION 

TIlANSCEbDENTAL DIALECTIC 
INTRODUCTION 
I 

Of Transcendents^ lUtisory Abearance 

Wb termed Dialectic in general a logic of appearance * This does 
not signify a doctnne of probahthty * for probability is truth onl^ 
cognized upon insufficient grounds, and though the information it 
gives ds IS imperfect it is not therefore dece tful Hence it must 
not be separated from the analytical part of logic Still less must 
■phenomenon^ and appearance be held to be identical For truth 
or illusoiy appearance does, not reside in the object in so far as it 
IS intuted, but in the judgment upon the object, m so far as it is 
thought It is therefore quite correct to say that the senses do 
not err not because they always judge correctly, but because ih^ 
do not judge at all Hence truth and error, consequently also, 
illusory appearance as the cau=e of error, are only to be found in 
a judgment that is in the relation of an object to our under 
standing In a cogmtion, which completely harmonizes with tlie 
laws of the understanding, no error can exist In a representation 
of senses — as not containing any judgment — tliere is also no 

error But no power of nature can of itsdf deviate from its own 
laws Hence neither the understanding per se (without tlie 
m^cnce of another cause), nor the senses per se would fall into 
error the former couM not, because, if it acts only according to 
Its own laws, the effect (the judginrot) must necessarily accord 
with these laws But in accordance with the laws of tlie under 
jttajidiwg consists the formal clement m all truth In the senses 
there is no judgment — nather a true nor a false one But, as 
we ha% e no source of cognition besides these two, it follows that 
error is caused solely by fiie unobserved influence of the sensibility 
Schein. Walsiscbemlichkeit »jErscJiffl»ujig 
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upon the understanding And thus it liappens tha*- the sabjective 
grounds of a judgment blend and are confounded ivith the objective^ 
and cause them to deviate from then proper determinatiOB ^ just 
as a body in motion would always of itsdf proceed m a straignt hue, 
but if another impetus gtves to it a different direction it will then 
start off into a curvnlinear Ime of motion To distmmish the 
peculia” action of the understanding trom the power which mingles 
with it It IS necessary to consider an erroneous judgment as the 
diagonal between two forces, that determine the jud^ent in two 
different directions which, as it were, form an angle and to resohe 
this composite operation mto iJie simple ones of the understanding 
and the sensibility In pure a pritm judgments this must be done 
bj means of transcendental rcfiection, whereby as has be«i 
already shown, each representation has its place appointed m the 
corresponding faculty of cognition, and consequently the mfluetioe 
of the one faculty upon the other is made apparent 
It IS not a* present our business to treat ^ empincal Qlusorv 
appearance (for example, optical illusion), which occurs m the 
empincal appbc&hoa of otherwise correct rules of the under 
standing and m which the judgment is misled by the influence 
of imagination Our purpose is to speak of imnscendantal illusory 
appearance, which influences pnnaj^es—that are not even applied 
to experience for m this case we should possess a sure test of their 
correctness — but which leads us in disregard of all the warnings 
of cntiasm, completely beyond the empmcai employment of the 
categories, and ddudes us with the chimera of an extension of the 


sphere of the purs understanding We shall term those principles, 
the application of which is confined entirely within the hmits of 
possible experience tmmanmt those, on the other hand wbcfa 
transgress these limits we shall call transcendent pnnciples But 
by these latter I do not understand principles of the transcendmid 
use or misuse of tlie categones, which is m reality a mere fault of 
the judgment when not under due restraint from cnticista, and 
therefore not paying saiBcient attention to the hrmts of the sphere 
n which the pure understandjing is allowed to exercise its functions, 
bu real principles which eshort us to break down all those bamets, 
and to lay claim to a perfectly new field of cognition which 
recognizes no line of demarcation Thus transcendmid and 
iramcendeni are no<- identical terms The prmaples of the pure 
understanding, which we have already propoun<&, ought to he 
SensibOity subjected to the undeistaodiaff es the object upon which 
the uadecstandjna employs its functions » the source of reel /v>gntfrfoT iis 
Bat, p so far as it exercises an infiaence upon the action of the 
anddetennines It to judgment saasibtlity is itself the cause of mtot 


{ 
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of emp ncal and not of transcendental use that is they axe not 
appLcable to any object beyond the sphere of expeneace A 
principle which removes these iimits, nay, which authorizes us 
to overstep them, is called iranscmdmi If our criticism can 
succeed m exposing the illusion n these pretended pnnaples 
those which are hmited m their employment to the sphere of 
experience may be called in opposition to the others tmmanenl 
prmuples of the pure understanding 
Lopcal Ulus on which consists merely in the umtation of the 
form of reason (the illusion in sophistical syllogisms) arises entirely 
from a want of due attention to logical rules So soon as the 
attention is awakened to the case before us this illusion totally 
disappears Transcendental illusion on the contrary, does not 
cease to exist, even after rt has been exposed and its nothingness 
dearly perceived by means of transcendental criticism TaJr for 
example, the illusion m the proposition The world must have a 
begummg m time The cause of this is as follows In our reason 
subjectively considered as a faculty of human cognition, there 
exist fundamental rules and maxims of its exercise which ha\e 
completely the appearance of objective principles Now from tlus 
cause It happens that the subjective necessity of a certain coiinec 
tion of OUT concepticais is regarded as an objective necessity of 
the determination of thmgs m themselves This illusion it is 
impossible to avoid just as we cannot avoid perceivmg that the 
sea appears to be higher at a distance than it is near the shore 
because we see the former by means of hi^er rajis than the latter 
or, which is a still stronger case as even the astronomer cannot 
prevent himself from seeing the moon larger at its nsmg than some 
tune afterwards although he is not deceived by this illusion 
Transcendental dialectic will therefore content itself with 
exposing the illusory appearance m transcendental judgments, 
and guarding us against it but to make it, as in the case of logical 
illusion, entirely disappear and cease to be illusion, is utterly 
beyond its power ?or we have here to do with a natural and 
unavoidable illusion, which rests upon subjective pnnaples and 
imposes these upon us as objective whfle logical dialectic, m the 
detection of sophisms, has to do merely with an error in the logical 
consequence of the propos tions or with an artifiaaliy constructed 
illusion in imitation of the natural error There is, therefore, a 
natural and unavo dable dialectic of pure reason — ^not that in which 
the bungler from, want of the requisite knowledge involves himself, 
nor that which the sophist devises for the purpose of misleading, 
but that which is an mseparable adjunct of human reason and 
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wh ch even after i s Iltisjons have been exposed does not cease 
to deceivej and continually to lead reason mto xnomeatary errors 
whicn It becomes necessary continually to remove 

IT 

Of Pure Reason as the Seat of the Transcmdental Ikusary Appearmte 

A 

07 K£4S0» CB»X£AL 

AU oor knowledge begins with sense proceeds thence to under 
standing, and ends with reason beyond which nothing higher can 
be discovered in the human mmd for elaborating the matter or 
intuition and subjecting it to the highest unity of thought At 
this stage of our inquiry it is my duty to give an explanation of 
this the highest faculty of cognition and I confess I find myself 
here in some diiSculty Of reason as of the understanding there 
IS a merely formal that is logical use, m which it makes abstraction 
of all content of cogmtion but there is also a real use masmuch 
as It contams m itself the source of certain conceptions and 
principles, which it does not borrow either from the senses or the 
understanding The former faculty has been long defined by 
logicians as the faculty of mediate conclusion in contradistmction 
to immediate conclusions (consequent ae tmmediatat) bat the nature 
of the latter which itself generates conceptions is not to be under 
stood from this definition Now as a division of reason into a 
logical and a transcendental faculty presents itself here, it becomes 
necessary to seek for a higher conception of this source of cognition 
which shall comprehena both conceptions In this we may expect 
according to the analogy of the conceptions of the understanding, 
that the logical conception will give us the key to the transcen- 
dental and that the table of the functions of the former will present 
us with the clue to the coucep ions of reason 
In the former part of our transcendental logic, we defined the 
understanding to be the faculty of rules reason may be distin- 
guished from understanding as the faevliy of pnnafles 
The tenn pnnctple is amb^ous and commonly signifies merely 
a cognition that may be employed as a principle although it is 
not in Itself, and as regards its proper ongin entitled to the 
distinction Every general proposition even if denved ftom 
expetience by the process of induction, may serve as the major 
m a syllogism but it is not for tnat reason a pnnaple Mathe- 
matical axioms (for example there can be only one straight hue 
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betweea tw) points) aie general a prton cc^bons, and axe there- 
fore nghtly denommated principles, relabvely' to the cases which 
can be substtmed under t^m But I cannot for this reason say 
I'hat I cognize this property of a straight hue from prmaples — 
cognize It only in pure intuibon 

Cognibon from principles, then, is that cognition in which I 
cognize the particular in the general by means of concepbons 
Thus eve'y syllogism rs a fona of the dedwctaon of a cognition 
from a principle For the major alwajrs gives a conception, 
through which everything that is subsumed under the condibon 
thereof, is cognized according to a pnnapie Now as every 
general cognition may serve as the major m a svDogism, and the 
understanding presents us with such general a pion proposibons, 
they may be termed principles, m respect of their possible use 

But if we consider these principles of the pure understanding 
in relabon to their ongin, we shall find them to be anything rather 
than cogruaons from concepbons For they would not even be 
possible a frton if we could not rely on the ass stance of pure 
intuibon (in mathematics) or on that of the condibons of apossible 
experience That everything that happens has a cause cannot 
be concluded from the general concepbon of that which happens, 
on the contrarj the principle of causahty instructs us as to the 
mode of obtaining from that whidh happens a determinate empirical 
conception 

Synthebcal cognitions from conceptions the understanding 
cannot supply, and they alone are entitled to be called pnrapies 
At tile same time, ^ general propositions may be termed 
comparative prmaples 

It has been a long cherished wxsh — that (who knows how late) 
may one day be happily accomplished— that the pnnapies of the 
endless variety of avil laws should be investigated and exposed 
for in this way alone can we find the secret of simphfymg legislation. 
Bat in this case, laws are nothing more than limitations of oar 
freedom upon condibons under whidi it subsists m perfect harmony 
with Itself, they consequently have for their object that which is 
completely our own work, and of which, we ourselves may be the 
cause by means of these concepbons But how objects as things 
mthem^ves— how the nature of things is subordmated to principles 
and IS to be determined according to conceptions, is a question 
which It seems well nigh impossible to answer Be this, however 
as it may — ^for on this point our investigation is yet to be made— 
It IS at least mamfesst from what we have said, that cognition from 
pnnapies is something very diSerent from cognibon by means of 
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t\e understanding which may indeed precede other cognitions in 
the form of a principle, but in itself — in so far as 1 is synthetical 
—IS neither based upon mere thought nor contains a general 
ptopoiiition drawn from conceptions alone 

The understanding may be a faculty for the production of unity 
of nhenomena bv Mitue of rules the reason is a faculty for the 
production of unity of rules (of the understanding) under onnaples 
Season therefore never applies directly to expeiienoe, or to any 
sensuous object its object is on the contrary the understanding, 
to the manifold cognition of which t gives a unity a pnon bj 
means of conceptions — a unily which may be called rational unity 
and which is of a nature irery different from that of the unity pro 
duced by the understanding 

The above is the general conception of the faculty of reason, 
m so far as it has been possible to make it comprehensible ir the 
aotence of examples Ihese will be given in the sequel, 

B 

OF TH£ XOGJCAi VSS OF REASON 

A distinction is commonly made between that which is im 
meaiately cognized and that which is inferred or concluded That 
in a figure which is bounded by three straight lines there are three 
angles, is an immediate cognition but that Siese angles are together 
equal to two right angles is an inference or conclusion Now as 
we arc constantly employing this mode of thougnt and have thug 
become quite accustom^ to it, we no longer remark the above 
distmction and, as in the case of the so called deceptions of sense, 
considei" as immediately perceived what has really beesn inferred 
In every reasoning or syllogism, there is a fondaroental proposition, 
afterwards a second drawn fmm it, and finally the r. fn v>bisiob 
which connects the tmt 1 m the first with the truth in the second — 
and that mfallibly If the judgment concluded ib so con tampA m 
the first proposition that it can oe deduced from it without the 
mediation of a third notion, the conclusion is called immediate 
{eonsequefOta mmedtaia) I prefer the term condusion of the under 
standing But if m addition to the fundamental cognition, a 
second judgment is necessary for the production of the conclusion. 
It 15 called a conclusion of the reason In the proposition All mm 

A ame^uentuz «w*K«?n5iSa~if there really he such * thing ami it U be not 
a oonttadiotion la teems— evidently does net beioag to the sphere of logSo 
proper the oljjec ^atdsr of which is the svaogisro which alwaiia consist, of 
three piwositions eithec in thoaght or expressed. This indeed is 
to decteiing that toMe is no such mode of reasomag-— Tr 
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are ntorial are contained the propos t ons Some men are moriol 
Nothing that ts not tnortal is a man and thesse are tnerefore un 
mediate conclusions from the first On the other hand the 
proposataon AU ike learned are mortal is not contauned ui the mam 
oropositioD (for the conception of a learned roan does not occur 
m It) and it can be deduced from the mam proposition only by 
means of a mediating judgment 

In every syllogism I first cogitate a nde {ike ma]crr) by means of 
the understand ng In the next place I subsume a cognition under 
the condition of the rule (and this is the tmnor) by means of the 
ludgment And finally I determine my cognition by means of the 
predicate of the rule (this is the emdusto) consequently, I aeternune 
it a pnon by means of the reason The relations therefore, nhich 
the major proposition as the rule, represents betw'een a cognition 
and its condition constitute the different kmds of syllogisms 
These are just threefold—amlogously mth all judgments in so 
far as they differ in the mode of expressing the relation of a cogni 
tion m the understanding — namely categcneal, hypothetical md 
aisjunctwe 

When as often happens the conclusion is a judgment which 
may follow from other given judgments, through which a perfectly 
diffeient object is cogitated I enceavour to discover in the under 
standmg whether the assertion m thi conclusion does not stand 
under certam conditions according to a general rule. If I find 
such a condition and if the object mentioned in the conclusion 
can be subsumed under the given condition then this conclusion 
follows from a rule which is also valid for other objects of cognition 
From this we see that reason endeavours to subject the great 
vanety of the cognitions of the understanding to the smallest 
possible aamber of principles general conditions), and thus to 
produce in it the highest unity 


C 

OF THE PORE TOE OF REASON 

Can we isolate reason and, if so, is it in this cast a peculiar 
source of conceptions and judgments which spnng from it alone 
and through which it can te applied to objects or is it merely a 
subordinate faculty, whose duty it is to give a certain form to 
given cogmtions — a form whidi is called logical, and through 
which the cogmtions of the underetanduig ate subordinated to 
each other, and lower rules to higher (those to wit, whose condition 
comprises m its sphere the condition of the others), in so fax as 
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this can be done by comparison’ This is the question which we 
have at present to answer Manifold vanety of rules and unity 
o^ pnnciples is a requirement of reason for the purpose 0^ bnnging 
the understanduig into complete accordance with itself just as 
understanding subjects the manifold content of intuition to 
conceptions, and thereby ntroduces connectioii into t But this 
pnnciple prescribes no law to objects and does not contain any 
ground of the possibility of cognizing, or of deternuning them as 
such, but IS merely a subjective law for the proper arrangement 
of the conten of iie understanding The purpose of th s law is 
bv a comparison of the conceptions of the imderstandmg to 
reduce them to the smallest possible number, although at the same 
time, It does not justify us m oeiaanding from objects themselves 
such a uniformity as might contnbate to the convenience and 
the enlargement of the sphere of the understanding or m eiqpecting 
that it will Itself thus recave from them objective validity In 
caie word, the question is does reason in itself that is does pure 
reason contain a frton synthetical prinaples ana rules, and wha 
are those pnnaples’ 

The formal and logical procedure of reason in syllogisms gives 
us suffiaent mfonnation m regard to the ground on winch the 
transcendental pnnaple of reason in its pure synthetical cognition 
will rest. 

1 Reason, as observed m the syllogistic process is not applicable 
to mtuitions for the purpose of subjecting them to rules — ^for this 
is the province of the understanding with its categories — but to 
conceptions and judgments If pure reason does apply to objects 
and the intuition of them it does so not immediately but mediately 
— through the understanding and its judgments, which have a 
direct rdation to the senses and their intuition for the purpose of 
detenninmg their objects The unity of reason is therefore not 
the unity of a possible eieperience but is essentially diSereat ■from 
this unity which s that of the understanding That everything 
which happens has a cause is not a principle cognized and pre 
senbed by reason This pnnaple makes the unity of expenence 
possible and borrows nothing from reason, winch without a 
■'efetence to possible expenence, could never have produced by 
means of mere conceptions any such synthetical unity 

2 Reason, in its logical use, endeavours to discover the general 
condition of its judgment (the conclusion) and a syllogiam is 
Itself nothing but a judgment by means of the subsumption of its 
condition under a genei^ rule (the major) Now as this rule may 
Itself be subjected to the same process of reason and thus the 

* 19*9 
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cond tioi of the condhtaoa be sought Osy means of a prasjHogism) 
as long as the process can be continued, it is very iranifest that the 
peculiar principle of reason m its logical use is — ^to find for the 
conditioned cognition of the understanding the unconditioned 
whereby lie unity of the form r is completed 

But this logical laa'om cannot be a pnnciple of pme reason, 
unless we admit that, if the conditioned is given the whole senes 
of conditions subordinated to one another — a senes which is 
consequently itself unconditioned — is also given, that is, contained 
in the object and its connection 

But this principle of pure reason is evidently syntheHcal, for 
analyticaJiy the conditioned certamijr relates to some condition 
but not to the unconditioned tms pnnaple also there must 

ongmate different synthetical propositions of which the pure 
undemtanding is perfectly ignorant for it has to do only with 
objects of a possible expenaice, the cxignitson and synthesis of 
which IS always conditioned The unconditioned, if it does really 
eost must be especially considered in regard to the determinations 
which distinguish it from whatever is conditjoned, and will thus 
afford us material for many a prusn syntheticsl propositions 

The pnnajdes resulting from this highest pnnaple of pure 
reason will, howeier be transcmderd in relaaon to phenomena, 
that IS ro say it will be impossible to make any adequate empincal 
use of this principle It is therefore completdy difierent all 
principles of the understanding the use made of which is entirely 
tmncmxrA, their object and purpose being merely the possibihty 
of eiqjenence Now our duty m the transcendental dialectic is as 
follows To discover whether the pnnaple that the senes of 
conditions (in the synthesis of phenomena or of thought m geneial) 
extends to the unconditioned, is objectively true or not, what 
consequences result therefrom afiecting the empincal use of the 
understanding or rather whether there eusts any such objectively 
valid proposition of reason, and whether it is not, on. the contrary 
a memy logical precept which directs us to ascend perpetually 
to still higher conditions, to aoproach completeness m the senes 
of them and thus to introduce mto our cognition the hipest possible 
unity of reason We must ascertain, I say, whetha: this require 
ment of reason has not been regarded, by a misunderstandii^ as 
a transcendental ptnnaple of pure reason uhidbt postulates a 
thorough completeness in the senes of conditions in objects them 
selves We must show, moreover the misconceptions and dlusions 
that intrude into syllogisms, the major proposition of which pure 
reason has supplied-^ proposition which has perhaps more of the 
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cbarac+er of a pstUto than of a posiidaimt-^Wid that proceed irom 
expenence upwards to its conditions The solution of these prob 
lenis IS OUT task in transcendental dialectiCj which we are about to 
expose even at its source, that kes deep in human reason We 
shaU divide it into two parts tfa" jSrst of which wiU treat of the 
transcendent conceptions of pure reason the second of t~ansceiideait 
and dudedical syilogisms 


TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK I 

os THE CONCEPTJOKS 0? FURS BEASO'T 

Tee conceptions of pure reason — we do not he''e speak of tie 
possibility of them — ^are not obtained bv reflection but by in 
ference or conclusion The conceptions of understanding are also 
cogitated a pnort antecedently to expenence, and render it posable 
but they contain nothing but the unity of reSection upon pheno 
meca, m so far as these must necessarily belong to a possible 
empirical consciousness Through them ailone arc cognition and 
the determinatioa of an objea possible It is from them, acco d 
ingly, that we receive material for reasoning and antecedently to 
them we possess no a pnort conceptions of objects from which 
they might be deduced On the other band the sole basis of 
th IT objective reahty cons^fs in tlK necesjty imposed oa them, 
as containing the intellectual form of all eacpenence, of restncting 
their apphcation and influence to the sphere of expenence 
But the term, conception of reason or rational conception, itself 
mdicates that it does not confine itself within the limits of ex 
penence because its object matter is a cognition of which every 
empmcal cognition is but a part — nay, the whole of possible 
ex^r ence may be itself but a part of it — 3. cognition to which no 
actual expenence ever fully attains, although it does always per 
tain to It The aim of rational conceptions is the comprehenstm, 
as that of the conceptions of understanding is the understanding 
of perceptions If they contam the unconditioned, they relate to 
that to which all expenence is subordinate, but which is never 
itself an object of expenence — ^tlmt towards which reason tends 
in ail Its ccmclusious from experienoe, and by the standard of which 
it estimates the degree of their empirical use but which is never 
itself an element in an empmcal synthesis If, notwithstanding, 
such conceptions possess objective vahdity they may be called 
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am eptiis rat ocmait (conceptions Intimately concluded) in cases 
where tl ey do not they have been admitted on account of having 
the appearance of being correctly concluded and may be called 
OMKeptus rcUtoanantes (sophistical conceptions) But as this can 
only be sufficiently demonstrated m that part of our treatise which 
relates to the dialectiol conclusions of reason we shall omit any 
consideration of it in this place As we cahed the pure conceptions 
of the understanding categones^ we shall also distinguish those of 
pure reason by a new name and call them transcendental ideas 
These terms however, we mast m the first place explain and 
justify 
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BOOK I 

Sect I — Of Ideas tn General 

Spite of the great wealth of words which European languages 
possess, the tmaker finds hanself often at a loss for an expression 
exactly suited to las conception for want of which he is unable to 
make himself intelligible either to others or to himself To com 
new words is a pretension to legislation m language which is 
seldom successful and, before recourse is taken to so desperate 
an expedient, it is advisable to examine the dead and learned kn 
gaages with the hope and the probability that we maj there 
meet with some adequate expression of the notion we have m our 
minds In this case, even if the original meaning of the word has 
become somewhat uncertain from carelessness or want of caution 
on the part or the authors of it it is always better to adhere to and 
confirm its proper meaning — even aiibm^x it may be doubtful 
whether it was formerly used in exactly this sense — ^than to 
make our labour vaui by want of suffiaent care to render ourselves 
intelbgible 

Pot this reason, when it happens that there exists only a single 
word to express a certain conception, and this word, in its usual 
acceptation, is thoroughly adequate to the conception the accurate 
distinction of which from related conceptions is of great importance, 
we ought not to employ the expression improvideatly or, for the 
sake of variety and ^gance of style, use it as a svnonym for other 
cognate words It is our duty on the contrary car^lly to pre- 
serve its pecuhar signification, as otherwise it easily happens that 
when the attention of the reader is no longer particularly attracted 
to the expression and it is lost amid the multitude of other words 
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of very diSerent import the thought wh ch i conveyed, and which 
t alone conveyed is lost with i 

Plato employed the expression Idea in a way that plainly showed 
he meant by it something which is never oenved from the senses, 
but which fw transcends even the conceptions of the undei^tanding 
(with winch Anstotle occuped himself) inaBHiuch as in experience 
nothing perfectly correspondiog to them could be found Ideas 
are, according to him, archetypes of things taemselves, and not 
merely keys to possible expenentss like the categories In his 
view they flow from the highest reason, oy which they have been 
imparted to human reason, which however exists no longer in its 
ongina! s ate, but is obliged with great labour to recall by remini 
soeace — which is called philosophy — ^the old but now sadlv obscured 
ideas I will not here enter upon any hterary investigation of the 
sense which this subhiue philosopher attached to this expression 
I shall content myseif with remarking that it is nothmg unusual 
m common conversation as well as in written works by comparing 
the thoughts which an author has dehvered upon a subject 
understand him better than he understood himself— inasmuch as 
he may not have sufficientlj determined his conception and thus 
have sometimes spoken nay even thought in opposition to his 
own opinions 

Plato perceived very clearly that our faculty of cognition has 
the feeling of a much higher vocation than that of merely spelling 
out phenomena according to synthetical unity for the purpose of 
being able to read them as experience and that our reason naturally 
raises Itself to cognitions far too elevated ^o admit of the possibility 
of an object given by expenence corresponding to them — cognitions 
which are nevertheless real and are not mere phantoms of the 
brain 

Ihis philosopher found his ideas especially m all that is practical,^ 
that IS which rests upon freedom, which in its turn ranks under 
cognitions that axe the peculiar product of reason He who would 
denve from expenence the conceptions of virtue who would mair<» 

(as many have really done) that, which at best can but sen e as an 
imperfectly illustrative example a model for the formation of a 
perfectly adeejuate idea on the subject, would m fact tiansform 

He oertainiy exteodeid the application of his conception to spaciilafave 
cognitions also provided they were given pure and completely apnort nay , 
even to mathematics although this science cannot possess an onject other j 
where than in posstbU expezienue I (.annot follow mm m this and ss httle 
can 1 fallow him in b ^ mystical deduction of these ideas, or in his hypostabsa ! 

tion of them altbough, in truth the eiev&ted and exaggerated language which 
he employed in desenbing them Is quite capable of aa mtei^tatioit moca 
subdued and mote m accordance with fact and the nature of things. 
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virtue into a nonentity changeable according to tune and circuta 
stance, and utterly incapable of being empoyed as a rule On 
the con lary every one is conscsoiis that when any one is held 
Tip to him as a modd of virtue, he compares this so called model 
with the true onginal which he possesses in bis own mind and 
values him according to this standard But this standard is the 
idea of virtje, m relation to which aB possible objects of experience 
are indeed serviceable as examples — proofs of the practicability 
in a certain degree of that wlaeb the conception of virtue demands 
— but certainty not as archetypes That the actions of man will 
never be in perfect accordance with all the requirements of the 
pure ideas of reason, does not prove the thought to be chimerical 
For only through tlm idea are all judgments as to moral merit or 
dement possible it conseopientiy hes at the foundation of every 
approach to moral perfection however far removed from it the 
obstacles in human nature — ^mdeterramable as to degree-may 
keep us 

The Platonic Republic has become proverbial as an example 
■ — and a stnJong one — of imaginary pe^etion, such as can exist 
only m the brain of the idle thinker, and Bnicker ridicules the 
philosopher for maintaining that a pnuce can never govern well, 
unless he is partiapant in But we should do better to 

follow up +his thought, and, where this adnurable thinker leaves 
us without assistance employ new efforts to place it m clearer 
light, rather than carelessly fling it aside as useless, under the verj 
miserable and permaous pretext of impracticability A constitu 
tion of greatest possible human freedom according to laws, by 
which the Itieriy of e^ery inebmdual eon eonsut tmSt Su liberty <f 
a)ery other (not of the greatest posable happiness for this follows 
necessarily from the former), is to say the least a necessary idea 
winch must be placed at the foundation not only of the first plan 
of the constitution of a state, but of ail its laws And in this, it 
IS not necessary at tlie outset to take account of the obstacles which 
he in our way— obstedes whtdb perhaps do not necessardy anse 
from the character of human nature, but rather iton the 
previous neglect of true ideas in legislation For there is nothing 
more pemicaous and more mworthy of a phSiosophei' than the 
vulgar appeal to a so-called adveree expenence, which mdeed would 
not have existed, if those institutions had been established at the 
proper time and in accordance with ideas while mste^ of this 
conceptions, crude for the very reason that they have been drawn 
from expenence, have marred and frustrated: all our better views 
and intentions The more legislation and government are in 
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&rmony with tins dea the more rare do panishments become 
and thus it is quite reasonable to mamtain as Plato did that m a 
perfect state no punsfameats at all would be necessary Now 
although a perfect state may never exist, the idea is not on that 
account the less just which holds up this mastmum as the arche- 
type or standard of a consti ution m order to bring iegis^atave 
government always nearer and nearer to the greatest possible 
perfection. For at what preiase degree human nature must stop 
m its. progress and bow wide must be the chasm which must 
necessarily ex,st between the dea and its realuation, are problems 
which no one can or ought to determine — and for this reason 
that i IS the destmation of ireedom to overstep all assigned limits 
be*-ween itseJ and the idea 

But not only in that wherein human reason is a real causal agent 
and where ideas are operative causes (of actions and their objects) 
tnat IS to say, m th- region of ethics but also in regard to nature 
herself Plato saw clear proofs of an ongm hrom ideas A plant, 
an animal, the regular onder of nature — probably also the disposi 
tion of the whole universe— give manifest evidence that they are 
possible only by means of and according to ideas that indeed no 
one creature under the individual conditions of its existence per 
fectiy faarmomtes with the idea of the most perfect of its fond — 
just as little as mats with the idea of humanity, which nevertheless 
he bv,ar in hxs soul as the archetjqial standard of his actions, that 
notwithbtmding these ideas are m the highest sense individually 
unchangeably and completely determined, and are the original 
causes of things, and that the totality of connected objects in the 
universe is alone folly adequate to that idea Settmg aside the 
exaggeratiims of expression m the wntings of this philosopher the 
mental power exhibited in this ascent from the ectypal mode of 
regardmg the physical world to the arcmtectoiuc connection 
thereof according to ends that is, ideas is an effort which deserves 
imitation and claims respect But as regards the principles of 
ethics of legisiatic® and of religion, spheres m wjtucb ideas alone 
render expenence possible, altbou^ they never attam to full 
expression therein, he has vindicated for himself a position of 
peculiar ment which is not appreciated only because it is judged 
by the very empincal rules the validity of which as principles is 
destroyed by ideas Fo-' as regards nature expenence presents 
us with rules and is the source of tnrth but m relation to ethical 
laws expenence is the parent of illusion and it is m the highest 
degree reprehensible to hrmt or to deduce the laws whi^ dictate 
what I oagfti to da from what is dm* 
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We must however omit tiie consideration of these important 
subjects the development of which is m reality the peculiar duty 
and dignity of philosophy, and confine ourselves for the present 
tjo the more humble but not less useful task of preparing a firm 
foundation for those majestic edifices of tnoral science For this 
foundation has been hith^o insecure from the many subterranean 
passages winch reason m its confident hut vain search for treasures 
has made in all directions Our present duty is to make ourselves 
perfectly acquainted with the transcendental use made of pure 
reason its principles and ideas, that we may be able propeny to 
determine and value its influence and real worth But before 
bringing these mtroductorv remarks to a close I beg those who 
realJv have ]^iIosophy at heart — and their number is but small — 
if they shall find themselves convinced by the considerations 
following as well as by those above, to exert themselves to preserve 
to the expression idaa its original signification and to take care 
that It be not lost among those other eitpressions by which all sorts 
of representations are loosely designated — that the interests of 
science may not thereby suffer We are in no want of words to 
denominate adequately every mode of representation without the 
necessity of encroaching upon terms whidi are proper to others 
The following is a graduated list of them. The genus is represerOa 
iion m genei^ Under it stands representation with 

consciousness (^cepio) A percepUcw which relates solely to the 
subject as a modification of its state is a sensaium {sensaHo) an 
objective perception is a coptiittm (eogmUo) A cogmtion is either 
an tyUioism or a conceptum {tniittius vel concsptus) The former has 
an immediate relation to the object and is singular and mdivrduai 
the latter has but a mediate refetion, by means of a diaractenstic 
mark which may be common to severi things A conception is 
either empirical or pitre A pure conception, m so far as it has its 
ongin m the underetanding alone, and is not the conception of a 
pure sensuous image/ is called noho A conception fonned from 
notions, which transcends the possibility of experience, is an idea 
or a conception of reason To one who has accustomed hims^ 
to these distmctions it must be quite intolerable to hear the 
representation of the colour red called an idea It ought not even 
to be called a notion or conception of understanding 
1 AU mathematical fipires ico; example — Tr 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK I 

Sect n — Of Transcendenlol Ideas 

Teanscendektal analvfc shewed us how the mere logjcal fore 
of our cogmtMMi can contain the ongn of pure conceptions a 
fnarti conceptions wh ch represent objects antecedently to all 
expeneace, or ratiier indicate the synthetical unity which alone 
renders possible an empincaJ cognition of objects The form of 
judgments — converted into a conception of the synthesis of 
intuitons — produced the categones, which direct the employment 
of the understanding m eiqienenc* This consideration warrants 
us to expect that the form of syllogisms when aj^hed to synthetical 
umty of intmtions following the rule of the categones will contain 
the orgin of particular a •pnort conceptions, which we may call 
pure conceptions of reason or transcendental ideas and which will 
determine the use of the understandii^ in the totality of experience 
according to prmaples 

The function of reason in arguments consists m the umvemahty 
of a cognition according to conceptions and the syllogism itself 
IS a judgment which is determined a. fnon ui the whole extent of 
Its cordztion The proposition Cams is mortal is one which 
mav be obtained from experience by the aid of ihe understanding 
alone but my wish is to find a conception which contains the 
condition under which the predicate of this judgment is given — 
m this case the conception of man — and after subsuming under 
this condition taken in its whole extent (all men are mortal), I 
determme according to it the cognition of the object thought, 
and say Caius is mortal 

Hence, in the condusion of a syllogism we restrict a predicate to 
a certain object after having thought it m the major m its whole 
extent under a certain condition this complete quantity of the 
extent m relation to such a condition is called jmeiersdi^ 
To this corresponds iotakty {umversjias) of condi 
tions m the s^theais of intuitions The transceadentel concept on 
o* reason is therefore nothing else than the conception of the 
iPtaUty of the caiidtU&ns of a given conditioned Now as the 
meo^tHoned done renders possible totality of conditnms and, 
conversely the totali-^ of conditions is itself always unconditioned 
a pare rational conception m general can be defined and explained 
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by means of the conceptioa of lie unconditioned in so far as it 
contains a basis for the synthesis of the conditioned 

To the nmaber of modes of relation which the understanding 
cogitates by means of the categories the number of pure ratjoniu 
conceptions wiM correspond We must therefore seek for, &st 
an unconditioned of the caUgoncdl synthesis in a subject secondly 
of the i^oihetical synthesis of the members of a senes thirdly pf 
the dt^undive synthesis of parts m a system 

There are eitactly the same nuinbw of modes of syllogisim 
each of which proceeds through p-osyllogisms to the unconditioned 
— one to the subject which cannot be employed as predicate, 
another to the presupposition which supposes nothing higher rhan 
itself, and the third to an aggr^te of the members of the complete 
divis on of a conception Hence the pure rational conceptions of 
totality in the synthesis of conditions have a necessary foundation 
in the nature of human reason — at least as modes of devating the 
unity of the understanding to the unconditioned They may 
have no valid application, corresponding o their transcendental 
employment i« concreto and be thus of no greater utility than 
to direct the understanding how, while extending them as widely 
as possible to maintain its eserase and application in perfect 
consistence and harmony 

But while speaking here of the totality of conditions and of the 
unconditioned as the common title of dl conceptions of reason 
we again hght upon an expression which we find it impossible to 
dispense with and which nevertheless, owing to the ambiguity 
attaching to it from long abuse we cannot employ with safety 
The word obsolute is one of the few words which in its original 
significatioa was perfectly adequate to the conception it was 
intended to convey — a conception which no other word m the 
same language exactly suits and the loss — or which is the aiipp 
thing the incautious and loose employment — of wfuch must be 
followed by the loss of the conception itseif And, as it is a 
conception which occupies much of the attention of reason its 
loss would be greatly to the detriment of all transcendental 
philosophy The word absolute is at present frequently used to 
denote that something can be predicated of a thing considered 
in itself and mtansically In this sense absolutely possible would 
signify tliat which is possible in itself (i«femf)™which is in fact 
the U<ist that one can, predicate of an object On the other 
It IS sometimes employed to indicate that a thing is vahd m all 
respects — for example absolute sovereignty Absolutely possible 
would m this sense signify that which is ^ssihle in oR relcdums 
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and n ev ry espec and th s s the most tiiat can be nredicated 
of the possibility of a thing Now these significations do in truth 
frequency coincide Thus for exampJe that which is mtrinsicall} 
impossible is also impossible m all relations that is absolutely 
impossible But m most cases they differ from each other taia 
caelo and I can by no means conclude tha because a thing is m 
tself possib e it is also possible in all relations, and herefore 
absolutely Nay more I shall m the sequel shtow, that absolute 
necessity doe not by any means depend on internal necessity, 
and tha+ therefore it must not oe considered as synonymous with 
It Of an opposite which is intnnsically impossible, we may affirm 
trat It is m all respects impossible and that consequently the 
thing Itself of which this is the opposite is absolutely necessary 
but I cannot reason conversely and say, the opposite of Jiat which 
IS absolutely necessary is intrinsically impossible that is, that the 
absolute necessity of things is an internet necessity For this internal 
necessity is m certain cases a mere empty word witn whirb the 
least conception cannot be connected, while the conception oi the 
necessity of a thing m ail relations possesses very pecuhar de^er 
nanations Now as the loss of a conception of great utihtv m 
speculative science cannot be a matter of indifference to the 
philosopher, I trust that the proper determination; and careful 
preservation of the expression an which the conception depends 
will likewise be not mdifferent to him 
In this enlarged signification then shall I employ the word 
absoiute, m opposition to that rvhich is valid only m some particula 
respect for the latter is restricted by conditions, the fomier is 
vahd without any restriction whatever 
Now the transcendental conception of reason has for its object 
nothmg else than absolute totality in the synthesis of cond’Oons 
and does not rest satisfied till it has attained to the absolutely 
that IS, in all respects and relations, unconditioned For pure 
reason leaves ta the understanding everything that immediately 
relates to the object of intuiuon w rather to their synthesis in 
imagination The former restricts itself to the absolute totality 
in the employment of the conceptions of the understandiag, and 
aims at carrying out the synthetical unity whica is cogitated m the 
category even to the unconditioned This unity may hence be 
called the raiioml untiy ^ of phenomena as the other, which the 
category expresses, may be tenaed the umfy aj the underskmdtng'^ 
Reason, therefore has an immediate relation to the use of the 
understanding not indeed m so far as the latter contains the ground 
* VlKiuzaftataheit, Verstandeseulieit 
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of possible expenence (for the conception of the absolute totality 
of conditions is not a conception that can be employed in expenence, 
because no expenence is uncondi+ionea) but solely for the purpose 
of d rectiag i to a certain unity of which the undemtanebug has 
no conception and the aim of which is to collect into an aisoltOe 
ishok all acts of the understanding Hence the objective emploj 
meat of the pure conceptions of reason is always transca^mt 
while that of the pure conceptions of the understanding must, 
according to their na+ure be always tmmaftetU, inasmuch as th^y 
axe liiai ed to possible expenence 
I understand by idea a necessary conception of reason to which 
no corresponding object can be discovert m the world of sense 
Acoordm^y the pure conceptions of reason at present under con 
ideration are b^anseeniental ideas They are conceptions of pure 
reason, for they regard all empirical cognition as detennmed bj 
means of an absolute totality of conditions They are not mere 
fictions but natural and necessary products of reason, and haw 
hence a necessary relation to the whole sphere of the exercise of 
the undmtandmg And finally, they are transcendent and over 
step the limits of all experience m which consequently no objea 
can ever be presented that would be perfectly adequate to a tran 
scendentfli idea When we use the word idea, we say as regards 
Its object (an object of the pure understanding) a great deal but 
as regards its subject (that is in respect of its reality under condi 
tions of experience) exceedingly httle, because the idea as the 
conception of a maxamum, can never be completely and adequateljr 
presented *« concrete Now, as in the merely speculative employ 
ment of reason the latter is properly the sole aim, and as in this 
case the approximation to a conception, which is never attained 
m practice s the same thing as if the conception were non-existent 
— it IS commonly said of the conception of this kind it ts ady on 
idea So we might veiy well say the absolute totality of all 
phenomena is only an idea for as we never can present an adequate 
representation of it it remains for us a problem incapable of solu 
tion On the other hand as in the practical use of the under- 
standing we have only to do with action and practice according 
to rules an idea of pure reason can always be given really m 
concreio although only partially, nay it is the mdispensaWe con 
dition of all practical employment of reason The practice or 
execution of the idea is alwaj s limited and defective but never 
tlelesB within indeterminable boundanes, consequently always 
under the influence of the conception of an absolute perfeefoon 
And thus the practical idea is always in the highest degree fruitful, 
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and ui relat on to real act oas nd spensabiy necessary In the 
dea pure reason possesses even causality and the power of pro 
ducing that which its conception cmtajis Hence we cannot say 
of wisdom in a disparaging wav tt only an tdea For, for the 
very reason that t is the idea of the necessary unity of all possible 
anas, it must be for all practical exertions and endeavours the 
prmoitive condition and nde — a ra’e which if not constitutive, is 
at least lirmtative 

T\aw although we must say of ihe transcendental conceptions 
of reason (Aey are only ideas, we must not on this account look 
upon them as superfluous and nugatory For although no object 
can be determined by them they can be of great utility unobserved 
and at tn.e basis of the edxfice of the understandmg, as the canon 
for Its extended and self consistent exenase— a canon which, mdeed, 
does not enable it to cognize more in an object than it would cog 
mze bj tae help of its own conceptions, but which guides rt more 
securely in its cognition Not to mention that they perhaps render 
possible transition from our conceptions of nature and the non 
ego to the practical conceptions and thus produce for even ethical 
ideas keeping so to speak, and connection with the speculative 
cogmtions of reason The explication of all this must be looked 
for m the sequel 

But setting aside in conformity with our original purpose, the 
consideration of the practical ideas we proceed to contemplate 
reason in its speculative use alone nay m a stiU more restneted 
sphere to wit, m the transcendental use and here must stake 
into the same path which vie followed in our deduction of the 
categoaes That is to say, we shall consider the logical form or 
the cognition of reason, that we may see whether reason may not 
be thereby a source of conceptions which enables us to regard objects 
in thems^ves as determined synthetically a pnon, in relation to 
one or other of the functions of reason 

Reason, consioefed as the {acuity of a certain logical form of 
cognition, IS the faculty of concluaon, that is of mediate judg 
meat — by means of the subsumption of the condifcon of a possible 
judgment under the condition of a given judgment The given 
judgment *s the general rule (major) The subsumption of the 
condition of another possible judgment under the condition of the 
rule IS the mrnor The actual judgment, which enounces the 
assertion of the rule in the subsumed case is the ccmduaion {eon 
dusio) The rule predicates something generally under a certain 
condition. The condition of the rule is satisfied in some particular 
case It follows, that what was valid m general under that condition 
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must also be considered as valid m the particular case which 
satisfies this cojidi ion It is very plain that reason attains to a 
cognition by means of acts of the understanding which constitute 
a senes of conditions When I arrive at the proposition All 
bodies are dtangeable, by beginning with the more remote eogm 
tion (m wiuch the conception of bony does not appear, but which 
nevertheless contains the condition of that conception) AJl [that 
is] compound is changeable, by proceeding from this to a less 
remote cognition whidh stands under the condition of the former 
Bodies are compound and hence to a third which at length 
connects for me the remote cogmtion (diangeable) with t^ one 
before me Consequently bodies are changeable — I have amved 
at a cogmtion (conclusion) throu^ a senes of conditions (premisses) 
Now every senes whose exponent (of the categoncsJ or hypo 
thetical judgment) is given, can be continued, consequently the 
same procedure of reason conducts us to the raitaetnatio poly^ 
syliogtsttca which ts a senes of syllogisms, tnat can be continued 
either on the side of the conditions ^osyUagismes) or of the 
conditioned (per epayllogtsmos) to an indeiSnite extent. 

But we very soon nerceive that the chain or senes of pro 
syllog-sms, that is, of deduced cognitions on the side of the grounds 
os conditions of a given cognition, in other words, the aseendmg 
senes of syllogisms must have a very different relation to the 
faculty of reason from that of the descending senes, that is, the 
progressive procedure of reason on the side of the conditioned by 
means of episyllogisms Tor as in the former case the cognition 
(concluste} is given only as cimditioned reason can attain to tins 
co^ition only under the presupposition that all the membeis of 
the senes on the side of the conditions are given (totahty m the 
senes of premisses) because only under this supposition is the 
ludgmeat we may be considering possible a pnon while on the 
side of the conditioned or the infa-ences only an incomplete and 
heeomng and not a presupposed or given series, consequently 
only a potential progression, is cogitated Hence, when a cog 
nation is contemphited as conditioned reason is compelled to con- 
sider the senes of conditions m an ascendmg line as completed 
and given m their totahty But if the very same cogmtion is con 
sider^ at the same time as the condition of other cognitions, whidi 
together constitute a senes of inferences or consequences m a 
descending itnei reason may preserve a perfect indifference as to 
how far this progrcssiGin maj extend a parte posknon and whether 
the totahty of ttas senes is possible, ^cause it stands m no need 
of such a series for the purpose of arming at the conclusion before 
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t masmucli as ths concluson s sufficently guaranteed and 
detenmned on grounds a parts pnort It may be the cstse, tha+ 
upon the side of the conditions the senes of premisses has a first 
or bigliest condition, or it may not possess this and so be a forte 
pn&n unlimited but it must nevertheJess contam totality of con 
ditions eien admitting that we never could succeed m completely 
apprehending it and the whole series roust be unconditionally 
true if the conditioned which is considered as an inference resulting 
from it IS to be held as true This is a requaemeiit of reason 
which announces its cognition as determined o pn&n ana as 
recessary adier in itself— *nd la this case it needs no grounds 
to rest upon — or, if it is deduced, as a member or a senes oi grounds, 
which 1 Itself unconditionally true 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOON I 

Sect III — System of Transandeftial Ideas 

Wb are not at present engaged with a logical dialectic which makes 
complete abstraction of the content of cognition and anus only at 
unveiling the illusory appearance m the form of syllogisms Our 
subject IS transcendental dialectic, which must contain completelj. 
a pnon, the ongin of certain cognitions drawn from pure reason 
and the ong n of certain deduced conceptions, the object of which 
cannot he given empirically and which therefore he beyond the 
sphere of the faculty of understanding We have observed from 
the natural relation which the transcendental use of our cognition 
in syllogisms as well as la judgments roust have to the logical, 
that there are three kmds of dialectical arguments corresponding 
to the three raodes of conclusion by which reason attains to 
cognitions on principles and that m all it is the bosmess of reason 
to ascend from the conditioned synthesis, beyond which the under 
standing never proceeds, to the nnconditianed which the under 
stardng never can reach 

Now the most general relahtons which can exist in our repre- 
sentations are ist, the relation to the subject, and, the relation 
to objects, either as phenomena, or as objects of thought m general 
If we connect this subdivision with the mam divisron, aU the 
relations of our representations of which we can form either a 
conception or an idea ate threefold i The relation to the subiect, 
a Ihe relation to the manifold of the object as a phenomenon, 
3 The relation to ail thmgs m general 
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Now all pure concept ons have to do general with the 
synthet cal unity of lepresentations conceptions of pure reason 
(tTanscendental ideas) on the other hand witli the unconditional 
synthetical unity of all conditions It follows that all transcen 
dental ideas arrange themselves in three classes, the first of which 
contains the absolute (unconditioned) ««ify of thinking subject 
the secmd the absolute unity tke serns of the condiHons of a 
phenoiaenon the third the absolute maty (f ilU condition if all 
cdijicts of thought in general 

The thmking subject s the object matter of Psychology the 
sura tota’ all phenomena (the world) is the object matter of 
Cosmology and tne thing wh ch contains the lughest condition 
of the possibility of all tha* is cogitable (the being of al^ beings) 
IS the object matter of all Theolop Thus pur reason presents 
us with the idea of a transcendentaldoctnne of tne soul (pj^ chohgia 
raiionedts), of a transcendental science of the world {cosmatogia 
raitanalts) and finally of a transcendental doctnne of God {thsologia 
tremscendontalis) Understanding cannot originate even the oat 
line of any of these saences even when connected with the highest 
logical use of reason that is all comtable syllogisms— for tiie 
purpose of proceeding from one object phenomenon) to all others 
wen to the utmost hmits of the empirical synthesis They are, 
on the contrary, pure and genume products or problems, ol 
pure reason 

What modi of the pure conceptions of reason these transcendental 
ideas are will be fully exposed in the following chapter They 
follow the guiding thread of the categones For pure reason never 
relates immediately to objects but to tlic conceptions of these 
contained in the understanamg In like manner it will be made 
manifest in the detailed expiraiation of these ideas — how reason, 
merely through the synthetical use of the same function which it 
employs m a categorical syllogism necessarily attaxns to the con 
ception of the absolute unity of the fhivhmg subject — how the 
logical procedure m hypothetical ideas necessarily produces the 
idea of the absolutely unconditioned m a senes of given con 
ditions and finally — how the mere form of the disjunctive 
syllogism involves the highest conception of a hrnig of aJl beifigs 
a thought which at first sight seems in the highest deg'ee 
paradoxical 

An objective deduction, such as we were able to present m the 
case of the categories, is impossible as regards these transcendental 
ideas For they have, m troth no relation to any object, lu 
expenence for tlie very reason that they are only ideas But a 
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subjective deduction of them from the nature of our reason is 
possible and has been given in the present chapter 

It IS easy to perceive that the s^e aim of pure reason is the 
absolute *-otabty of the synthesis on the side of ike condtiims and 
that It does not concern itself with the absolute completeness on 
ike part of the conditioned For of the former alone docs she stand 
in need m order to preposit the vdioie senes of conditions, and 
thus pres'‘nt them to the understanding a pnon But if we once 
have a completely (and unconditionally) given condition there is 
no further necessity in proceeding with the senes for a conception 
of reason, for the under landing takes of itself every step down 
ward from the condition to the conditioned Thus the transcen 
dental ideas are available only for ascending m the senes of condi 
Uons till we reach the uhcanditioaed, ttia* is, principles As 
regaros descending to the conditioned, on the other hand we find 
diat there is a widely extens ve iogic^ use which reason makes of 
tne laws of the understanding, bu that a transcendertal use 
thereof is jupossihle and that when we fo~m an idea of the 
absolute totahty of such a synthesis for example, of the whole 
senes of ail future changes in the world this idea jS a mere ens 
rattams, an arbitrary fiction of thought and not a necessary pre- 
supposition of reason For the possibility of the condi loned 
presupposes the totahty of its conditions, but not of its consequences 
Consequently this conception xs not a transcendental idea — ^and 
It IS with these alone that we are at present occupied 

Finally it is obvious, that tl ere exists among the transcendental 
ideas a certain connection and unity and that pure reason, by 
means of them, collects all its cognitions into one system From 
the cognition of self to the cognition of the world and through 
these to the supreme being, the progression is so natural that it 
seems to resemble the logical march of reason from the premisses 
to the conclusion^ Now whether there lies unobserved at the 

1 The Bcaence of Jleta^ysics has for the proper object of its inquiries only 
tlaee grand ideas God Prsedoji and iMMosTiiirv and it aims at showing 
that the second conception coajo Jieci with the fiist must lead to the tlarS 
as a necessary oonclusioa AH the other sabf acts with which it occupies itself 
am aetely means for the attainment and wahtatioa of these ideas It does 
not «quire these ideas for the constructioa of a science of nature hut on the 
contrary for the purpose of passing beyond the sphere of nature A complete 
inaght into and compreheasioa of them, would render Tieoiogy Biktss and, 
through the conjunctioa of both solely dependent on the speculative 

faculty of reason In a svstejnatic representation of these ideas fro abo e- 
menhoned airangemeat — the synthettcal one — would be the most suitable 
but in the lavestlgatioin which must necessarfij precede jit the 
which reverses this arrangement would be better adapted to oar purpose 
8a in it we should proceed feom that which experience named-atelv pr^eats 
to ns — psycho ogy to cosmology and thence to tneoJogv 
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foundat ois of these deas juo analogy of the same kind as easts 
between tii« log*cal and transcendental procedi.r« of reason^ is 
another of those questions, the answer to whidi we must not 
etpect till we arrive at a more advanced stage in our inquiries 
In this cursory and p-ehminaiy view, we have meanwhile reached 
our aim For we have dispelled the ambiguity which attached to 
the transcendental conceptions of reason from their being com 
monly mixed up with other concepaons m the systems of phno- 
sophers and no* properly distinguished from the conceptions of 
the understanding we have exposed their origin, and thereby at 
the same time their determinate number and presented them m 
a systematic connection and have thus marked out and enclosed s 
definite spaexe for pure reason 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK II 

or THE DIAtECTICAt PROCEDUSE OT PURE RKA'SOV 

It may be said that the ob]ect of a merely transcendental idea is 
something of wnich we have no conception although the idea may 
be a necessary product of reason accordmg to its original laws 
For m fact a conception of an object that is adequate to the idea 
given by reason is impossible For such an object must be 
capable of being present^ and intuited in a possible experience 
But we should express our meaning better, and with less nsk of 
being misunderstood if we said that we can have no knowledge 
of an object which perfectly corresponds to an idea, although we 
may possess a problematical conception thereof 
Now the transcendental (subjective) reality at least of the pure 
conceptions of reason rests upon the fact that we are led to such 
ideas by a necessary procedure of reason There must therefore 
be syllogisms which contain no empincal premisses and by means 
of which we conclude from something tha'*- we do know to some 
thing of which we do not even possess a conception, to which we 
nevertheless by an unavoidable illusion ascnbe objective reality 
Such arguments are, as regards their result, rather to be term^ 
sophisms than syllogisms mthough indeed, as regards their origiu, 
they are very well entitled to the latter name inasmuch as they 
are not fictions or acadental products of reason but are aeoessi 
tated by its vwy nature They are sophisms not of men, out 
of pure reason herself, from which the wisest cannot free himself 
Aiter long labour he may be able to guard against the error but 
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fee can never be thoroi,ghly nd of the lilasion wfeich continually 
mocks and misleads him 

Df these dialectical arguments there are thras hinds corre 
sponding to the number of the loeas which their conclusions 
present. la the argument or syllogism of the first doss I eon 
dude, from the transcendental conception of tiie subject whidi 
contains no manifold the absolute unity ot the subject itself, of 
which I cannot m this manner attam to a conception Tins 
dialectical argument I shall call the Trecscenciental Pa alagfs»! 
The second doss of ophistical arguments is occupied with the 
transcendental corceptiOQ of the absolute totality of the series of 
conditions for a given phenomenon and I conclude, from the fact 
that I have always a self-contradictory conception of the uncon- 
ditioned synthetical unity of the senes upor one side the truth 
0 the oppo ite umty of which I have nevertheless no conception 
The condition of reason in these dialecticai arguments I shall term 
the Animimy of pure reason Finally, accor&ng to the tktio- kind 
of sopiastical argument, I conclude ftom the totality of the con 
ditions of tliinking objects m general in so far as they can be 
given the absolute synthetical unity of all conditions of the possi 
bility of things m general, (.bat is from things wbch I do not know 
in their mere transcendental conception I conclude a bang of all 
beings which I know stiH less by means of a transcendent con 
ception and of whose unconditioned necessity I can form no 
conception whatever This dialectical argument I shall call the 
Ide^ of pure reason 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK n 

CH4P I — Of die Pardogtsms of Pure Reason 

The logical paralogism consists in the falsity of an argument m 
respect of ite fom, be the content what it may But a tran 
scendentai paraJo^sra has a transcendental foundation, and con 
dudes feJsely while the form is correct and unexceptionable In 
this manner the paralogism has its foundation m the nature of 
human reason ana is the parent of an unavoidable, though not 
insoluble mental illusion 

We now come to a conception which was not inserted m the 
general list of transcendental conceptions, and yet must be 
reckoned with them but at the same time without m the least 
altenng, or indicating a defiaency m that table Dus is the 
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concepLon or if the term i» preferred, the jadgment 1 Ikvnk Bnt 
It IS readilv perceived that this thought is a* it were the vehicle of 
all conceptions in general and consequently of transoeodental 
conceptions also and titat it is therefore regarded as a tran 
scendental conception although it can have no peculiar claiwi tg 
be so ranked inasmuch as its only use is to indicate that all thought 
IS accompanied by consciousness At the same time pure as this 
conception is from ail empirical content (impressions of the senses) 
It enables us to distinguish two different lands of objects 7 , as 
thuiTnn g am an object of the internal sense and am called soul 
That which is an object of the external senses 15 called body 
Thus the expression I as a thuikmg being, designates the object 
matter of psychology which may be called the rational doctnne 
of the soul inasmuch as in this saence I desire to know nothing 
of the soul but what, mdependently of all expenence (which deter 
mmes me tn concreio) may be concluded from this conception 1 
in so far as it appears in all thought 
Now the rationed doctnne of the soul is really an unaertaking 
of tms kind For if the smallest empincal element of thought if 
any particular perception of my internal state were to be intro- 
duced among the grounds of cognition of this science, it would not 
be a rational but an empnecd doctrine of the soul We have thus 
before us a pretended saenoe raised upon the smgle proposibon ' 
I think whose foundation or want of foundation we may veiy 
properly and agreeably with the nature of a transcendental philo- 
sophy here examme It ought not to be objected that m. tlaa 
proposition which expresses the perception of one s sdf an mtenial 
experience is asse’ted and that consequently the rational doctrine 
of the soul which 1 founded upor it is not pure but partly founded 
upon an empirical prmciple For this internal perception is nothing [ 
more than the mere apperception I tktnk which m fact renders aD 
transcendental conceptions possible m which we say, I thinl' 
substance cause etc For mternal experience in general and itsi 
possibihty or perception m general and its relation to 0 her per 
ceptions unless some particular distinction or detennmation 
thereof is empirically given cannot be regarded as empmcal cog 
mtion but as cognition of the empmeal and belongs to the in 
veatigation of the possibility of every experience which is cer 
tamly transcendental The smallest object of expenence (foe 
example only pleasure or pain), that should be included m tde 
general representation of seH-consaousness, would immediately 
change the rational mto an empirical psychology 
1 ^nk IS therefore the only text of rational psychology, from 
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which It must develop its whole system It is manifest that thus 
thought yvhsn applied to an object (myself) can contain nothing 
but transcendental predicates thereof, because the least empincsd 
predica e would destim the parity of the saeuce and its inde 
pendence of all expenence 

But we shall have to follow here the guidance of the ca egones 
— only as in the present case a thing I as thinking being, is at 
first given, we shall— not mdeed change the order of the categor es 
as it SLands in the table — but begm at the cat^ory 01 substance 
j by which a thing in itself is replanted and proceed backwards 
1 througji the senes The topic of the rational doctnne of the 
* soul from which everything else it may contain must be deduced, 
s accordinglj as follows 


I 

The sold ts Substance 

® o 

As regards its quality, As regards the different 

it IS srM?i.E tunes m which it emsts 

it IS Qutnencally identical, 
that IS UNixy not Plurality 

4 

It is in elation to possible objects m space ^ 

From these elemen 5 erginate all the conceptions of pure psveho- 
lo^ by combinafon alone without the aid of any other pnraple 
This substance merely as an object of the internal sense gives 
the conception of Immatenahty, as simple substance, that of In 
tonupubtltty , its identity, as int^ectuai substance, gives the con 
ceptioa of Personidtfy ail these three together Spmimhiy Its 
relation to objects in space gives us the conception of connection 
{comDmett^ with bodies Thus it represents thuikmg subbtanoe 
as the principle of life in matter that is, as a soul {cmtnK^ and as 
the ground of Ant?mhty and tins, limited and determm^ by the 
{ conception of spirituality gives us that of Ivmortahiy 

Now to these concep+ions relate four paralogisms of a trinscv-n 
I dental psychology, which is fal&ely held to be a science of pure 

! * The reader who may act so easily perceive the piychologica* s-mse or 

these expressions — tatea here in thep transceodeotai abstraction and cannot 
fteas way the latter attribute of the soul belongs to the category of existonct 
, vriU find tao eipressions sufficiently explained and juateM m the sequel 
I have moreover to anologiae for the I-stin terms which have been etnploved 
I instead of thear Gennaa synonyms contrary to the rules of correct writing 
f Bat I Judged it better to saenfice elegance to perspucuity 


1 
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reason touch *ig the nature of our thinking being We can 
however, la7 at the foundation of this science nothing but the 
simple and m itself penectly contentless representation I which 
cannot even be called a conception, but merely a consaous-iess 
which accompanies all conceptions By this I, or He or It who 
or which tbirlfs nothing more is represented than a transcendental 
subject of thought=x, which is cognized only by means of the 
thoughts that are its predicates and of which, apart from these, 
we cannot form the least conception Hence we are obLged to 
go round this representation m a perpetual circle, inasmuch as we 
must always employ it, m order to irame any judgment respecting 
it And this inconvenience we find it impossible to nd ourselves 
of because consciousness in itself is not so much a representaPoa 
distinguishing a particular object as a form of representati<ai la 
general in so far as it may be termed cognitirai, for ra and by 
coition alone do I think anything 

It must however appear extraordinary at first sight that the 
condition under winch I think and which is consequently » 
property of my subject, should be held to be likewise valid for 
every existence which thinks and that we can presume to ba« 
upon a seemingly empincal proposition a judgment which is 
apodeictic and universal to wt, that everything which thinks is 
constituted as the voice of my consciousiiess declares it to be 
that is, as a seif-conscious being The cause of this beJief is to be 
found in the fact that we necessarily attnbute o things a ptm 
all the properties which constitate conditions under which alone 
we can co^tate them. Now I cannot obtain the least representa 
tion of a thmking being by means of external expenence hot 
solely i-brough self consciousness Such objects are consequeotJy 
nothing more than the transference of this consciousness of mint 
to other things which can only thus be represented as thinkmg 
bemgs The proposition I ihmk is, m the present case, under 
stood m a problematical sense, not in so far as it contains a pet 
ception of an eiastence (like &e Cartesian Cogtio ergo smi), hut 
ra regard to its mere possibility — for the purpose of discovenng 
what properties may be inferred from so simple a proposition Mil 
p-edicated of the subject of it 

If at the foundation of oar pare rational cogmtion of thinking 
beings there lay more than the mere CogtUi — if we could likewise 
call la aiot observations on the play of our thoughts and the 
thence denved natural laws of the thinking self, there would mst 
an empincal psychology which would be a kind of physiology d 
the internal sense, and might possibly be capable of explaming 
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the phenomena of that sense But tt could never 5 >e avaHable for 
discovering those properties which do not be’ong to possible 
escpenencfi (such as the quality of simphaty) nor could it make 
any apodeic*ic enunciation on tne nature of thinking beings it 
would therefore not be a rational psychology 

Now as the proposition J Uiink (in &e problematical sense) 
contains the form of everv judgment m guierai and is the constant 
accompaniment of all the categones it is manifest that con 
elusions are drawn from it only by a transcendental employment 
of the understaudmg This use of the undei-standmg excludes all 
empjTical elements and we cannot^ as has been diowa above, 
have any favourable conception beforehand of its procedure W e 
shall therefore follow with a critical eye this proposition through all 
the predicaments of pure psychology but we shall, ^or brevity s sake, 
allow this cxaminataon to proceed in an umnterrupted connection 

Before entering on this task, however the following general 
remark may help to quicken our a ^eation to this mooe of argument 
It IS not merely through my thinking that I cognize an object 
but only through my determining a given intuition in relation to 
the unity of consciousness on which all thinking consists It 
follows that I cognize myself not through my being conscious of 
myseJf as thinking but only when I am conscious of the intuition 
of myself as detenmned in relation to the function of thought 
All the modi of self consciousness in thought are hence not concep- 
tions of objects (conceptions of the understanding — categones), 
they are mere logical functions which do not present to thought 
an objec to be cognized, and cannot therefore present my Self as 
an object Not the consciousness ot the detsrmmtng, but only 
that of the deiermi/uiiU self, that is, of my internal intuition (m 
so far as the manifold coctained in it can be connected conformably 
with the general condition of the unity of apperception in thought) 
IS the object 

1 In all judgments I am the de*srmnt»g subject of that relation 
which constitutes a judgment But that the I wluch tlanks 
must be considered as in thought always a subject and as a thing 
which cannot be a predicate to tnought, is an apodeictic and 
identtcal proposition But this proposition does not signify that 
I as an object am for mysplf, a subszsient being or si^bstamx 
H IS latter 5 tateaaent~-aii ambitious one — ^requires to be supported 
by data which are not to be discovered in thought, and are perhaps 
(in SO fer as I consider the thinking self merely zu such) not to be 
discovered ir the thinking self at ah. 

a That the J or Ego of apperception, and consequently m all 
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thought s stnpdar or smpe and cannot be resolved nto a 
u jrai ty of subjects and therefore md cates a log cally sjmple 
suoject th s s seL-«v dent from the very conception of an Ego 
and IS coaseouently an analytical proposition But this is not 
tantamount to dedanng that tne thinking Ego is a simple substance 
— ^for tins would be a synthetical proposition The conception of 
substance always relates to intuitions wbch with me cannot be 
other than sensuous, and which consequently le completely out 
of the sphere of the understanding and its thought but to this 
sphere belongs the afSrmation that the Ego is simple m thought 
It would indeed be surprising if the conception of substance^ which 
in other cases requires so much labour to distuiguish from the 
other elements presented by intmtioa—so much trouble, too, to 
discover whether it can be simj^e (as m the case of the parts of 
matter) should be presented immediately ome as if by revelation 
in the poorest mental representation of all 

3 The proposition of the identity of my Self amid t Til tlie 
manifold representations of which I am coasaous, is likewise a 
proposition lying m the conceptions themselves and is consequently 
analytical But this identity of the subject of which I am conscious 
m all Its representations, ooes not relate to or concern the intuition 
of the subject, fay which it is given as an object This p ©position 
cannot therefore enounce the identity of the person by which is 
understood the consaousness of the identity of its own substance 
as a thinking being la all change and variation of circumstances 
To prove this we should require not a mere analysis of the pro 
position, but synthetical judgments based upon a given intuition 

4 I distinguish my own existence as that of a thinking bemg, 
from that of other things external to me— among which my body 
aiso IS reckoned This is also an analytical proposition, for otho' 
things are exactly those which I think as difierent or distinguished 
from myself But whether this consciousness of myself is possible 
Without things external to me and whether therefore I can exist 
merely as a thinking bemg (wi&out being man) — cannot be known 
or inferred from this proposition 

Thus we have gamed nothing as regards the cognition of myself 
as object by the analysis of the consciousness of my Self m thought 
The logical exposition of thought m general is mistaken for a 
metaphysical determiaation of the object 

Our Critique would be an mvestigation utterly superfluous, 
if there existed a possibihty of proving a finm, that all thmln-ng 
beings are in themselves simple substances, as such, therefore, 
possess the mseparafaie attribute of penonality, and are conscious 
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of the r existence apart from ana unconnected w tn matter ^or 
we should thus have taken a step beyond the wor d of sense^ and 
ha e penet ated nto the sphere of nfftnnena and in this case the 
right could not be denied us ot expending our knowledge in this 
sphere of establishing ourselves and under a favouring star, 
appropriating to ourselves possessictns in it For tee proposition 
‘Every thinking being as such is simple substance is an a fnon 
synthetical proposition because in the first place it goes beyond 
the conception which *s the subject of it, and adds to the mere 
notion of a thinking being the mode of its existence, and la the 
second place annexes a predicate (that of simphcaty) to the latter 
conception — a predicate winch it could not have discovered m 
the sphere of experience It would follow that a pnon sj athettcal 
propositions are possible and legititnate, not only as we have 
maintained, in relation to objects of possible experience and as 
pnnaples of the possibility of this experience itself but are 
applicable to things as things in themselves — an mference which 
makes an end of the whole cf this Cnitque and obliges us to fall 
back on the old mode of metaphysical procedure But indeed the 
danger is not so great, if we look a little doser into the question 
There lurks m the procedure of xationai psychology a paralogism, 
which IS represented in the following syllogism 
That which camot he cogtiated otherwise than as subjedt, does 
not exist otherwise than as sudjeci and is therefore substance 
A tkinkmf, being considered merely as such cannot he cogitated 
otherwise ihm as subject 

Therefore it exists also as suck, that is as substance 
In the major we speax of a bemg that can be cogitated generally 
and in every relation, consequently as it ma^ be given in intuition 
But in the minor we speak of the same being only in so far as it 
regards itself as subject, relatively to thought and the unity of 
exmsoousness but not in relation to intuition by which it is 
presKited as an object to thought Thus the condusion is here 
amved at by a Sopkismafigurae dieiioms ^ 

I rAou$kl 13 taken m the two wemisses in two totally diSerent senses 
la the xaajtir it is constdeced as relatiag and applyine to objects as. geaeial 
oQOieqiieatly to objects of uxtxution also la the imncr we understand t 
as relatteg merely to self consezousness In this sense we do not ooastate 
an object but merely the relation to the self'Cnosciousttess of the subject 
as the form of thoiij^t In the fonner premos we sp^ik of thms^ which 
cannot be cogitated otherwise than as subjects In the second we do no 
speak ol ifungs but of thougia (all otxjects being; abstracted) in winch the Eno 
IS always the ubject of consaousness Hence the conclu^on cannot be 
I cannot exist otherwise than as subject but only 1 can m oogttatuig my 
existence employ my Ego only as the subject of the Judgment But this » 
an. identical proposititsi and throws no light on the mode of my existence 
k9?9 
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TTiat this famous argument is a mere paralogism will be plain 
to ai y one who will consider the general remark which precedes 
our exposition of the pnnciples of the pure understand ng, and 
the section on noumena For it was there proi’ed that the concep 
tion of a thing which can emst ■p&r se — only as a subject and 
never as a predicate, possesses no objective reahty, tnat is to say 
we can never know whether there exists any object to correspond 
to the conception, conseouerdy, die oinoeption s nothing more 
than a conception, and from it we derive no proper knowledge 
If this conueption is to indicate by the erm subsiance an object 
that can be given, if it is to become a cognition we must have at 
the foundation erf the cognition a permanent mtmtion, as the 
mdispensabie condition of its objective reality For through 
intuition alone can an object be given But in internal intuition 
there is nothing permanent for the Ego is but the consciousness 
of my thought If tnen we appeal merely to thought we cannot 
discover the necessary condition of the appl cation of tlie conception 
of substance — that ib of a subject existing per se — ^to the subject 
as a thinking being And thus the conception of the simple nature 
of substance wnich is connected with the objec ive reality of this 
conception is shown to be also mvaiid and to be m fact, nothing 
more than the logical qualitative unity of sell consciousness m 
thought whilst we remain perfectly ignorant whether the subject 
IS composite or not 

Rejulation of Ae Argimeni of Mendelssohn for the SiibsUattuHtty 
or Permanence ^ of the Soul 

This acute plalosophcr easily perceived the insoiEciencv of the 
common a gument which attempts to prove that the soul — ^it 
being grained that it is a simple being — cannot pensh by dtssoluhon 
or decomposition he saw it is not impossible for it to cease to be 
by extinction, or disappearance ® He endeavoured to prove m his 
Pkaedo, that the soul cannot be annihilated by showing that a 
simple being cannot cease to exist Inasmuch as, he said, a simple 
existence cannot dimmish nor gradually lose portions of its being 
and thus be by degrees reduced to nothing (for it pos esses no parts 
and therefore no multiplicity) between the moment in which it js, 
and the moment m which it is not, no time can be discovered— 
which IS impossible But this philosopher did not consider, tliat, 

Tlwire IS ao piulosophical term In our iangnaae wlUch can express without 
saying too much car too little the meaning o£ Sekarrhcfikmi Permtm^ue wJ]) 
be sufiicient if taken m an absolute instead of the ctmunoniy rsoSived reiative 
sense —fr 

* Veraehutnden 
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grantang the soul to possess tlus simple nature ^shich contains no 
parts external to ^di other and consequesntJy no extensile 
quantity we cannot refuse to it any less than to anv other being 
intensive quantitv that is, a deg^ of reality m r^rd to all its 
faculties^ nay, to all that constitutes its existence But this di^gree 
of reality can become Iks and less throu^ an infinite sene» of 
smaller degrees It follows, therefore, that this supposed substance 
— ^tbis thing, the permanence of which is not assured in any other 
waj may if not by decompoation by gradual loss (^emissto) 
of its powera (comeqnemly by dangaesceace, if I may employ 
this ex^ession) be changed into nothmg Tor consciousness itself 
has always a degree which may be lessened ^ Consequently the 
faculty of being conscious may be diminished and so with all 
other faculties The permanence of the soul therefore, as an object 
of the internal sense remains undemonstrated, nay, even in 
demonstrable Its permanence m bfe is evident, per se, inasmuch 
as the thinking ber^ (as man) is to itself at the same time an 
object of the extenim senses But this does not authorize the 
rational psychologist to affirm from mere conceptions its per 
mauence beyond bfe * 

^ Clearness IS not asIo^iciaasmalotaUi theconsaousDessolaiepceseataticis. 
For a certaui degree of consaousness winch may not however be sujKcaent 
for reooUeotion is to be met with m many dim rapieseataticms For without 
any consciousness at aU we should not be able to recognize any difference is 
the obscure representations we connect as we really can do with many con 
captions such as tliose of right and justice and those of the musiraan who 
strikes at once several notes in naprovlsmg a piece of musici. But a repiesenta 
tins IS clear m which our consciousness is sufficient for the eomnwiress of 
tho d- ffsrence of this xepres atation tcota others. If we are only coascioiis that 
there is a diSemnce but are not consciou. of the difEerenoe— that b what 
the difference is— tbe reprasentatioa most be termed obscure Tbere is 
consequently an infimte series of degrees of consciousness down to its entme 
dBatmearanoe 

luei* are some who think they have done enough to establish a new 
possibility in the mode of the existence of souls when they have shown, that 
there IS no contrad ction m tbeir hypotheses on thB subject Such are those 
who affirm tbe possibility of thought — of which they have no other knowledge 
than what they derive from Its use iu connecting empidcal mtuitioss pieseut^ 
m this OUT human life — after this life h s ceased. But it is very easy to 
embaimss them by the rntroduction of counter poBSlbib<ues which rest upon 
quite as good a foundeticni. Such for example is the possibihty of the 
division of a fmpU into several substances and conversely of die 

coahbon of several into one suupie substance For although divisihilitv 
presuppo es ccanpositiDn it does not necessarily require a composition of 
substances but only of the degrees (of the several fsculties) of one and the 
same substance, biow we can co^tate all tbe powers and faculties of tbe 
soul— .even that of cosscicusness — as diminished by one half the substance 
sidl retnatamg In tbe same way we can repiesent to ouiselves without 
contradfction, this obhtetated half as pi?eservecr not in the soul, but without 
it and we can bebeve that as In this case everything that is esid m the soul, 
and has a degree— ocaisequently its entire ensteoce— has been iudv^ a 
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If, now we take tlie above propositions — ^as they must be 
accepted as valid for ad thinking bemgs in the system of rat onal 
psydioiogv — ^in synthetical connection and proceed from the 
category of relation with the proposition All thinking bemgs 
are as such substances, backwards throu^ the senes, till the 
atclfi is completed we come at last to their existence of which 
m this system of rational psychology substances are held to be 
cousaous independently of external things, nay it is asserted 
that m relation lO the permanenis which is a necessary charactens 
tic of substance they can of themselves determine external thing- 
It follows that Ideaitsm — ^at least problematical Idealism, is pe" 
feedy unavoidable m this rationalistic s3rstem And, if the 
existence or outward thmgs i& not held to be reqmsite to the 
determmation of the existence of a substance m time the eixistence 
of these outward thmgs at all, is a gratuitous assumption which 
remains without the possibility of a proof 

But if we proceed analytteaUy — ^the I think as a proposition 
containmg m itself an existence as given, consequently modality 
bemg the principle — and dissect this proposition m order to 
ascertam its content, and discover whether and how this Ego 
determines its existence m time and space without the aid ot 
anythmg external the propositions of rationahstic psychology 
would not begm with the conception of a t hi nking beang but witn 
a reality and the properties of a thinking being in general would 

particulw substance would ause out of the soul For the multiplicity whicn 
has been divided, formerly existed but not as a mulbphoity of substanoBs 
but of everv reality as the quantum of existeuce m it and the unity of sub 
stance was merely a mode of ejclstence which by this division alone has been, 
transfonaed into a plurahty of subsistanee In the same manner several 
simple substances mi^t coalesce Into one without anything bemg lost except 
the plurality of subsistence inasmuch as the one substance would oontain 
the degree of reality of aU the former substances Perhaps indeed the simple 
substances which appear under the form of matter might (not indeed by a 
mechanical or chemical Influence upon each other but by an unknown 
influeace of which the fonner would be but the phentMufiDal appearance) 
bvmeansofsucn8<ji3maj«i«if division of the pareut-souls a&i»tensiv guanutw 
produce other souls while the farmer repaired the loss thus sustained w th 
new matter of the same sort 1 am far from allowing any value to such 
ohimetas and the pnnciples of our analytic have ciearly proved that no other 
than an eimiricial use of the categones — that of substance for example— is 
posable. But if the rationalist is bold encragh to construct, on the mere 
authority of the faculty of thoumt— withou any intuition, whereby an 
object is given— a self subnstent being merely because the unity of appercep 
bon in thought cannot allow him to believe it a composite being instead of 
relating as he ought to do that he is unable to explam the possibility o' a 
thinking nature what ought to hinder the raate tal st with as comp! te 
an mdwe^ence of expenenoe, to employ the principle of the rationaust 
^ll^dhectly op^site manner — still preservmg the formal unity required 
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be deduced from the mode n wh ch thi real ty s cog tated aiter 
everyth ng empncal had been abst acted as !S shown in the 
following table 


1 

/ think, 

a 3 

as Subject, as simi>le Subject, 

4 

as identieal Stthjea 
in every state of my thought 

Now, inasmuch as it is not determined in this second proposition 
whether I can exist and be cogitated only as subject, and not also 
as a predicate of anoth&r being, the conceptian of a sjbject is here 
taken in a merely logical sense, and it remains undetemuned 
whether substance is to be cogitated under the conception or not 
But m the third proposition the absolute unity of apperception 
—the himple Ega in the representation to wh ch all connection and 
separation which constitute thought relate, is of itself important 
even although it presents us with no information about the con 
stitution or subsistence of tiie subject Apperception is something 
real and the simplicity of its nature is given m the very fact of 
its possibility Now in space there is nothing real that is at tlie 
same time simple for points which are the only simple things m 
space, are merely limits but not constituent parts of space From 
tkis folloTTs the impossibility of a definition on the basis of material 
ism of the constitution of my Ega as a merely thinking subject 
But because my existence is considered m the first proposition as 
given for it does not mean, Ev eiy thinking bemg exists (for this 
would be predicating of them absolute necessity) but only, ‘i exist 
thmkmg the proposition is quite empirical, and contains the 
dftteniunability of my exatence merely m relation to my repre- 
sentations m time But as I require for this purpose somethin^ 
that IS permanent, such as is not given in intenial intuition the 
mode of my ejuitence, whether as substance or as accident, cannot 
oe determined by means of this simple seif consciousness Thus 
if materialism is inadequate to explam the mode m which I exist 
spintuahsm is likewise as insufficient and the conclusion is that 
we are utterly unable to attain to any knowledge of the constitution 
of the soul, m so far aa relates to the possibility of its existence 
apart from external objects 

And indeed how should it be possible merely by the aid of 
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the unity of oonsnonsncss — which we cognize only for the reason 
that It IS ind-spensable to the possibility of expcneiice — ^to pass the 
bounds of expenence (our existence in this life) and to extend 
our cognition to the nature of ail thinlcmg beings by means of th 
empincal — ^bu in relation to everv sort of intuition perfectly 
undetermined — oropo'iition I think ^ 

There does not then ex st any rational psychology as a doctr ne 
furnishing any addition to our knowledge of ourselves It is 
no hing more than a dtscipltne wh ch sets impassable limits to 
speculative reason m this region of thought to prevent it, on the 
one hand from throwing itself into the arms of a soulless material 
ism and on the other, from losing itself in the mazes of a baseless 
spiritualism It teadies us to consider this refusal of our reason 
to give any satisfactory answer to questions which reach beyond 
the limits of this ou human life as a hint to abandon fruitless 
speculation and to di ect, to a practical use, our knowledge of 
ourselves — ^which, although applicable onl'w to objects of ex 
pencnce receiv'es its principles from a higher source and regulates 
Its procedure as if our destiny reached far bejond the boundaries 
of expenence and life 

From all this it is evident that rational psychology has its origin 
m a mem misunderstanding The unity of consaousness, which 
lies at the basis of the categones is considered to be an intuition 
of the subject as an object and the category of substance is apphed 
to the intuition But this unity is nothmg more than the umty 
m thought by which no object is given to which therefore the 
category of substance — ^which always presupposes a given m 
tuit on — cannot be applied Consequently the subject caimot be 
cognized The subject of the cat^nes cannot therefore, for the 
very reason that it cogitates these, frame any conception of itself 
as an object of the categories for to cogitate these, it must lay at 
the foundation its own pure self-consciousness — ^the very thmg 
that it wishes to explain and desenbe In hke manner the sub- 
ject m which the representation of tune has its basis cannot 
detenrune for tins very reason its own existence m time Now 
if the latter is impossible the former as an attempt to detennme 
itself by means of the categones as a thinking bemg m general 
IS no less so ^ 

Tlie I think is, as has been alread" stateiL an empuical proposihoii, 
and contains the pnmosition I exist But 1 cannot say Everything 
which thmks, exists wc in this case the property of thougf t would constitute 
all beings possessing it necessary bemgs Hence my exis^'etice cannot be con 
Eideied as an inference from the proposiaon, I thmk as Descartes mamtained 
—because in this case the major premiss Eve y thing whi^ thinks exists. 
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Th\is then, appears the vanity of the hope of “stabJishing a 
cxignition which 13 to extend its rule beyond the hinits of experience 
— a cognition which is one of the bluest interests of hiiimaity 
and thus is proved the futility of the attempt of speculative philo 
Sophy m this region of thought But, ui this interest of thought, 
the severity of cnticism has rendered to reason a not unimportant 
service by the demonstration of the impossibility of malting any 
dogmatical afiSrmation conceming an object of eicpenence beyond 
the boundaries of expencnce She has thus fortified reason against 
all aSimatioas of the contrary Now this can be accomplished 
la only two ways Either our proposition must be proved apo- 
deicticaSy or if this is nnsnccessfui the sources of this inability 
must be sought for and if these are discovered to exist m the 
natural and necessary limitation of our reason our opponents 
must subflnt to the same law of renunciation and refrain finia 
advancing claims to dogmatic assertion 

But the right, say rather the necessity to admit a future bfe, 
upon pnnoples of the practical conjoined with the speculative use 
of reason has lost no^ng by this renunciation for the merely 
speculative proof has never had any mfluence upon the common 
reason of men It stands upon the point of a hair so that even the 
schook have been able to preserve it from fallmg only by incessantly 
discussing It and spmnmg it like a top and even in their eyes it 
has never been able to present any safe foundation for the erection 
of a theory The proofs which have been current among men, 
preserve their value urdutumshed nay rather gam in dea less 
and unsophisticated power by the rejection of the dogmatical 

must pr^ceda — but tbs two propositions are identical XJie proposition I 
think expresses an nnideteniuned esipincal inttUtton, that is perception ' 
(proving consequenUy that sensatioo which must belong to sensibility lies 
at the tbundafiod. of this proposition) but it precedes expenence whose 
province it is to detsnnlne an object of perception bv means of the oategones 
in relation to time and existence is this proposition is not a category as it 
does not apply to an ondeterrruned given object but only to one of which 
we have a conception, and about whidi we wish to know whether it does or 
does not exist out of and apart from this ooocopboa An undeteraiuied 
perception sisnliifs here merely something real that has been given otHy 
however to mought in general — but not as a phenomenon nor as a thing m 
itself {nouiuenon) bat only Bs something that really exists and is designated 
as such la the preposition 1 think For it must be remarked that when I 
call the proposition, t thmk; an emptncai prt^msibon J do not thereby 
mean that the Egn m the proposition is an empmoal ropri^entation on the 
contrary it is purely mtellectnal because it beJon|g to thought m geneial 
But without some empinoal repres^tatioa wfiten presents to the mind 
material iac thou^t the mental act I think, would not take place and the 
empiric:^ is only the coodition of the application or employment of the puts 
intelleotual faculty 


See page 2*3 — Tr 
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ptions of speculative reason- For reason is thus confined 
within her own peculiar province the arrangement of ends or 
a ms wh ch IS at the same time the arrangement of nature and 
as a practical faculty without limiting itself to the latter it is 
justified in extending the former and vr th it our own existence 
beyond the boundanes of expenence and life If we turn our 
attention to the analogy of the natiere of living beings in this 
worldj m the consideration of which reason is obliged to accept as 
a principle that no organ no faculty, no appetite is useless and 
that nothing is superfluous nothmg disproportionate to its use 
nothing unsuited to its end but that on the contrary everything 
IS perfectly conformed to its destination in life — we shall find that 
men, who alone 15 the final end and aim of this order is still the 
only animal that seems to be excepted from it For his natural 
gifts not merely as regards the talents and motives that may 
mate him to employ them — ^but especially the moral law in him 
stretch so far beyond all mere earthly utihty and advantage that 
he feels himself bound to prize the mere consaousness of probity, 
apart from all advantageous consequences — even the shadow 
gift of posthumous fame — above everything and he is oonsaous 
of an inward call to constitute himself by his conduct m this 
world — ^without regard to mere sublunary mterests — ^the atizen 
o-f a better This mighty irresistible proof— accompanied bv an 
ever mcreasmg knowledge of the conformabihty to a purpose m 
everything we see aroimd us by the conviction of the boundless 
immensity of creation by the consaousness of a certain illimitable 
ness m possible extension of our knowledge and by a desire 
commensurate therewith — ^reroams to humamty even after the 
theoretical cognition of ourselves has failed to establish the necessity 
of an existence after dea Ji 

CondusiOM of fSe Solution of the Psychological Paralogism 

The dialectical illusion m rational psychology arises from our 
oonfoundmg an idea of reason (of a pure intelligence) with the 
conception — in every respect undetermined — of a thinking being 
in genera! I cogitate myself in behalf of a possible expenence 
at the same time mahmg abstraction of all actual expenence 
and infer therefrom that I can be conscious of myself apart from 
expenence and its empirical conditions I consequently confound 
the possible aistraclion of my empincally determmed existence 
with the supposed consaousness of a possible separate existence of 
my thinking self and I believe that I cognize what is substantial 
in myself as a transcendental subject when I have nothmg more 
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m thought than the umty of consciousness, which lies at the basis 
of all detearoination of cognition 

The task of explaining the community of the soul with the body 
does not properly oelopg to the psychology of which we are here 
speaking, because it proposes to prove the personality of the soul 
apart from this communion (after death) and is tfaerefo-^ ifanx£en~ 
dent in the proper sense of the word although occupying itself 
with an obiect of experience— onl3 m so far, however, as it ceases 
to be an object of experience But a sufficient answer may be 
found to the question in our system The difficulty which bes in 
the execut on of this task consists as is well known, in the pre- 
supposed heterogeneity of the object of the internal sense (the soul) 
and the objects of ^he external senses inasmuch as the formal 
condition of the mtmtion of the <aie is time and of that of the other 
space also But if we consider that both kinds of objects do not 
(hffer mtenially but only in so fer as the one appears externally 
to the other — consequently that what lies at the baas of pheno- 
mena as a thing m itself, may no** be heterogeneous this difficulty 
disappears There then remains no other difficulty than is to 
be found m the question — how a community of substances js 
posable a question which lies out of the re^on of psychology 
and which the reader after what in our Analytic has been said of 
prinutive forces and feculties wffl easily judge to be also beyond 
the region of human cognition 

Genxraj. Reuask 

On the TranstUonfrom Rational Psychology to Comoiogy 

The proposition 1 think, or I exist thinking, is an empincai 
proposition But such a proposition must be based on empirical 
intuition, and the object cogitated as a phenomenon and thus 
our theory appears to maintain that the soul, even in tliought, is 
merely a phenomenon, and m this way our consciousness itself 
m fact abuts upon nothing 

Thought, per se is merely the purely spontaneous log cal function 
which operates to connect the manifold of a possible intuition and 
it does not represent the subject of consciousness as a phenomenoia 
— ^tor this reason alone that it pays no attention to he question 
wbether the mode of mtuitmg it is sensuous or intellectuaJ I 
therefore do not represent my^ in thought either as I am, or 
as I appear to myself I merely cogitate myself as an object m 
general, of the mode of mtuitmg which I make abstraction When 
I represent myself as the subject of thought or as the gpovind of 
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thought these modes of rep sentation are not rcla ed to tie 
categories of substance or of cause for these arc funct ons of 
thought applicable only to otn s e nsuous mtu-tion. The apphcation 
of these categories to the Ego would ^lowever be necessary f I 
wished to m^e myself an object of knowledge But I wish to 
be consaous o* myself only as thinking in what mode my Self is 
given m mtuition I do not consider, and t may oe that I who 
think, am a phenomenon — although not in so far as I am a thinking 
bemg but m the consciousness oi mjreelf m mere thought I am a 
bemg though this consciousness does not present to me any 
piioperty of this bemg as matenal for thought 

But the proposition I think, m so far as it declares I exist 
thinking is not the mere representation of a logical function 
It determmes the subject (which is in this case an object also) m 
relation to existence and it cannot be given without the aid of 
the mtemal sense whose mtuition presents to us an object not as 
a thmg in itself, but always as a phenomenon In this proposition 
there is therefoie something more to be found than the mere 
spontaneity of thought there is also the receptivity of intuition 
that IS my thought of myself apphed to the empincal intuition 
of myself Now, m th.s mtuition the tliinkmg self must seek the 
conditions of the employment of its logical functions as categones 
of substance, cause and so forth not merely for the purpose of 
distmgmshing itself as an object m itself by means of the repre 
sentatioa i, but also for the purpose of determinmg the mode of 
Its existence that is of cognizmg itself as noumenon But this is 
impossible for the internal empirical intuition is sensuous, and 
presents us with nothing but phenomenal data, which do not 
assist the object of pure consaousnes m us attempt to cognize 
itself as a separate existence but are useful only as contributions 
to expenence 

But let It be granted that we could discover, not m expenence, 
but m certain firmly established a prion laws of the use of pure 
reason — ^laws relating to our existence, authonty to consider our 
selves as legislating a pnan m relation to our own existence and as 
detennmmg this existence, we should on this supposition, fi-ntl 
oui'selves possessed of a spontaneity by which our actual existence 
would be determinable without the aid of the conditions of 
empmcal mtmtion We should also become aware that in the 
consciousness of our existence there was an a pnon content which 
would serve to determine our own existence — ^an existence only 
sensuously deteimmable— relatively however to a certain internal 
faculty m relation to an mtelligible world 
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But th s would not g ve the lea t help to the attempts of rat onal 
psyd ology For th s wo ideiful faculty di the coasaousness 
of tl e moral law r me veals, would present me with a pnnaple 
of the determination of my own e^stence which is purelj 
intellectual — but by what predicates? By none other than those 
which are given m sensuous mtmtion Thus I should find myself 
m the same position in rational psychology which I formerly 
occupied that is to say, I should find myself still in need of sersaous 
intmtions m order to give sigmficaiuie to m) conceptions of sut 
stance and cause by means of which alone I can possess a knowledge 
of myself but these intuitions can never raise me aboi e the sphere 
of experience I should be justified however, in applying these 
conceptions in mgard to then practical use which is always 
directed to objects of experience — conformity with their ana 
logical significance when employed theoretically — to freedom and 
its subject At the same time I should underatand by them 
merely the logical functions of subject and predicate, of prmciple 
and consequence in conformity with which all actions are so 
determined that they are capable of being explamed along with 
the laws of nature, conformably to the categones of substance 
and cauoc although they originate from a very different ptmaple 
We have made these observations for the purpose of guarding 
against misunderstanding to which the doctrine of our intuition 
of self as a phenomenon is exposed We shah have occasion to 
perceive their utility in the sequel 

TRANSCENDEOTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOK n 

Chap II — Tht Antmofoy sf Ptert Reason 

We showed m the inaoduction to this part of our work that 
all transcendental illusion of pure reason arose from dialectical 
arguments the schema of whi^ logic gives us in its three formal 
speaes of syllogisms — just as the categones find tlieir logical 
schema in the four functions of all judgments Tfie first kind of 
these sophistical arguments related to the unconditioned unity 
of the s^ecbt/s conditions of all representations in general (of the 
subject or soul), m correspondence with the foiegmed syllogisms, 
the major of which, as the pnnaple enounces the relation of a 
predicate to a subject The second kind of dialectical argument 
w il therefore be concerned, fdlowmg the analogy with hypo&ebcai 

‘XhaBfo—rr 
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syllogisms with the tioned unity of the objectiTC cond tiona 

m the phenomenon and in this way, the theme of the third 
jfinH to be treated of in the followmg chapter will be the un 
conditioned unity of the objective conditions of the possibihty of 
objects m general 

But It IS worthy of remark, that the transcendental paralogism 
produced m tne mind only a one-sioed illusion, m regard to the 
Mea of the subject of our thought, and the conceptions of reason 
gave no ground to mamtam the contrary proposition The 
advantage IS completely on the side of Pneumatism although this 
theory itself passes mto naugh m the crucible of pure reason 

Very different is the case when we apply reason to the objedive 
syt^sts of phenomena Here certainly -eason estabhshes with 
much plausibihty its pnnaple of unconditioned unity but it 
very soon jfalls mto such contradictions that it is compelied in 
relation to cosmology to renounce its pretensions 

For here a new phenomenon of human ’•eason meets us — a 
perfectly natural antithetic whidi does not require to be sought 
for by subtle sophistry but into which reason of itself unavoidably 
fallc It IS thereby preserved to be sure from the slumber of a 
tanaed conviction — ^which a merely one-sided illusion produces 
but It is at the same time compelled, either on the one hand to 
abandon itself to a despairing sceptiasm, or, on the other to assume 
a dogmatical confidence and obstmate persistence m certain 
assertions, without grantir^ a fan: hearing to the other side of the 
question Either is the death of a sound philosophy although 
the former might perhaps deserve the title of the Euthanasia of 
pure reason 

Before entenng this region of discord and confusion, which the 
eonfhe of the laws of pure reason (antmomy) produces, w e shall 
present tae reader with some considerations in explanation and 
justification of the method we mtend to follow m our treatment 
of this subject I term all transcendental ideas m so far as they 
relate to the absolute totality m the synthesis of phenomena 
cosmical conceptions pkartly on account of this unconditioned 
totality, on winch the conception of the world whole is based — 
conception which is itself an idea — partly because they relate 
solely to the synthesis of phenomena — ^the empirical synthesis 
while on the otlier hand, the absolute totahty m the synthesis of 
the conditions of all possible things gives nse to an ideal of pure 
reason which is quite distmct from the cosmical conception 
although it stands in relation with it Hence as the paralogisms 
of pure reason laid the foundation for a dialectical psychology 
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ttie ant nomy of pu e teason w U present us w th the transcendental 
pnnc pies of a paretended pure (rational) cosmologj not however, 
to declare t val d and to app opnate it, but — as the very term of 3 
conflict of reason sufliaentiy indicates, to present it as an idea 
which cannot be reconciled with phenomena and experience 

THE ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Sectioiv FiEsr 
System oj Cosmohgtcal Ideas 

That we may be able to enumerate w th systematic precision 
these ideas according to a pnncsple, we must remark m thefiyst 
place that it is from the understanding alone that pure and 
transcendental conceptions take their origin that the reason does 
not properly give birth to any concep^on, but only frees the 
conception of the understanding from the unavoidable limitation 
of a possible experience, and thus endeavours to raise it above the 
empmcal, though it must sail be m connection with it This 
happens from the fact that for a given conditioned reason demands 
absolute totality on the side of iiie conditions (to which the under 
standing Subirrts all phenomena) and thus ro^cs of the category 
a transcendental idea Hus it does that it may be able to give 
absolute completeness to the empirical synthesis by contmumg it 
to the unconditioned (which is not to be found m experience but 
only in the idea) Reason requires this according to the pnnc pie 
JfihecondiiimiedzsgtveTi the whde of Uic condii ons and con eqj ntly 
the absolutely unconditioned is also given whereby alone the former 
was possible First, then the transcendental ideas axe properly 
nothing but categones elevated to the unconditioned and they 
may be arranged m a table according to the titles of the latter 
But, secondly all the categones are not available for this purpose 
but only those m which the synthesis constitutes a senes — of 
conditions subordinated to not co-oidinated with, each other 
Absolute totality is required of reason only in so far as concerns 
the ascendmg senes of the conditions of a conditioned, noc, 
consequently, when the question relates to the descending senes of 
consequences, or to the aggregate of the co ordinated conditions 
of these consequences For m relation to a given conditioiied 
conditions are presupposed and considered to be given along 
with It On the other hand as the consequences do not render 
possible their conditions but rather presuppose them— in the 
consideration of the procession of consequences (or m the descent 
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subordjiated to t but are the mode of e(XiBtence of the substance 
itself 't'he concept on of the subsianiial might nevertheless seem 
“•■o be an idea of the transcendental reason But as this signifies 
nothing more than the conception of an object in general which 
subsist in so far as tv e cogitate in it merely a transoendentaJ 
subject without any predica es and as the question here is of an 
unconditioned m the senes of phenomena — ^it is clear that the 
BubstantiaJ can form no member thereof The same holds good 
of substances in community, which are mem agg~egates, and do 
no form a senes For they are not subordinated to each other 
as conditions of the possib hty of each other which, however 
may be afErmed of spaces the hnits of which are never detenamed 
ai themselves but always by some other space It is therefore 
only in the category of cattsakty that we can £nd a series of causes 
to a given effect, and m which we ascend from the latter, as the 
conditioned to the former as the conditions and thus answer the 
question of reason 

Pourtklyf the conceptions of the possible the actual and the 
necessary do not conduct us to any senes — excepbng only m so 
fer as the contingent in etistence must always be regarded as con 
ditioned and as indicating according to a law of the uuderstandmg 
a condition under which it is necessary to nse to a higher till m the 
totality of the series reason arrives at unconditioned necessity 
Tliere are accordingly, only four cosmological ideas, corre- 
sponding with the four titles of the categories For we can select 
wjr sudi as necessarily furnish us with a senes m the synthesis 
of the manifold 

1 

The absolute Completeness 
of the 

COMPOSlTIOJi 

tf the given totality of all phenomena 


The absolute Completeness 
of rte 

DmsroiNr 
if a gaien totality 
tn a phenomenon 


The absolute Completeness 
of ike 

Origination 
of a pkenomenon 


4 

The absolute Completeness 
of the DEPs:'^DE^CE of the Existence 
of what IS changeable tn a phenomenon 


■s. 
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Wemus here renaw in the first place that he idea of absolute 
total ty elates to nothing bat the expos t on of phenomena) and 
thereiore not to the pure conception of a totality of things 
Phenomena are here therefore regarded as given, and reason 
requires the absolute completeness of the conditions of their 
possifaihty in so far as these conditions constitute a senes — 
consequently an absolutely (that is in every respect) complete 
syntnesis, wnereby a phenomenon can oe explaiinrf according to 
the laws of the understanding 

Secondly it is properly the uncond tioned alone that reason 
seeks in this senal y and regressively conducted synthesis of 
conditions It wishes to speak in another way to attain to 
completeness in the senes of premisses so as to render it unnecessary 
to presuppose others This unamdtiiomd is always contained in 
the absolute totahty of the series, when we endeavour to fonn a 
representation of it in thought But this absolutely complete 
synthesis is itself bat an idea for it is impossible at least brfore 
hand, to know whether any such synthesis is possiole m the case 
of phenomena When we represent all existence in thought by 
means of pure conceptions of the understanding, without any 
conditions of sensuous intuition, we may say with justice that for 
a given conditioned the whole senes of conditions subordinated 
to each other is also given, for the former is only given through the 
latter But we find m the case of phenomena a Articular lumtation 
of the mode m which conditions are given, ■^at is, through the 
successive synthesis of the manifold of intuition which must be 
complete m the regress Now whether Jus completeness is 
sensuously possible is a problem But the idea of it lies in the 
reason — ^be it possible or impossible to connect vath Jie idea 
adequate empmcal conceptions Therefore as in the absolute 
totahty of the regressive synthesis of the manifold m a phenomenon 
(following the guidance of the categories which represent it as a 
senes of conditions to a given conditioned) the unconditioned is 
necessarily contamed — being still left unascertained whether and 
how this totality exists, reason sets out from the idea of totality, 
although its proper and final aun is the •uncondtitmed — of the 
whole senes or of a part thereof 

This unconditioned may be cogitated — either as existing only 
in the eaatire series all the members of which therefore would la 
viithout exception conditioned and only the totahty absolutely 
unconditioned — ^and is this case the re^essus js called infinite 
or the absolutely unconditioned is only a part of the senes to 
which the other members are subordinated, but which is not itself 
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sabmitted to any other condition ^ In the former case the senes 
is a perie fnm. unlinuted (witiiout beginning) hat is, infimte, 
and nevertheless coniDletely given But the regress in it is never 
completed, and can only be called potenHaUy infirute In the 
second case there exists a first m the senes This first is called, 
m relation to past time the begtnmng of fhe world m relation to 
space the hmt of ike teorli m relation to the parts of a given limited 
whole^ the Simple m relation to causes, absolute sponlaaetty 
(liberty) and in relation to the existence of changeable huigs, 
absolute physical neessstty 

We possess two expressions warli and mhtre, which are generally 
interchanged The first denotes the mathematical tot^ of all 
phenomena and the totahty of their synthesis— m its progress by 
means of composition, as well as by division And the world is 
termed nature,* when it is regarded as a dynamical whole — ^when 
our attention is not directed to the aggregation m space and time, 
for the purpose of cogitatuag it as a quantity, but to the unity in 
the tatisience of phenomena In this case the condition of that 
which happens is called a cause the unconditioned causality of 
the cause in a phenomenon is termed liberty, the conditioned 
cause IS called m a more limited sense a natural cause The 
conditioned in existence is termed contingent, and the uacondi 
tioned necessary The unconditioned necessity of phenomena 
may be called natural necessity 

The ideas which we are at present engaged m discussing I have 
called cosmological ideas partly because by the term acrid is 
understood the entire content of all phenomena and our ideas 
are directed solely to the unconditioned among plienomena, 
partly also, because world in the transcendental sense signifies 
the absolute totality of the content of existing things, and we 
are directing our attention only to the completeness of the 
synthesis — although properly only m regression In regard to 

1 The absolute totality of the senes of coaditms to a given coaditfoned 
15 atwaya uncondltJoiied because beyond it there eirfst no other conditions 
on which it might depend Bat the absolute totality of such a series is only 
eu idea or rather a problematical coaceptiott, the possibtUty oi wluch must 
be investigated— parfacuiarly in relatton to the mode m which the micoadj 
tioned as the traasoendencai idea which is the reel subject of inquiry may 
be contained therom. 

Nature, understood adjeeuvi {fomtahitr) signlhes the complex of the 
detezounahons of a thing connected according to an internal princiDle 
of causahtv On the other hand we understand by nature si^iUtnime 
{niatmaliter) the sum. total of phenomena, in so far as they by virtue of an 
internal pnnctple of causality are oonoeotea with each other throughout 
In the fanner sense we speak of the nature of liquid matter of fire etc and 
employ the word only while if speakmg of the objects of aatare 

we have hi our minds fhe idea of a subsisting whole 
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the fact tha these deas are aJI tra*i cesdent and a though the> 
do not transcend phenom na as regards the r irode, but are con 
cemed solely w th the wo Id of sense (ard not with noumena) 
nevertheless carry their synthesis to a degree far abo\e aU possible 
experience — ^it still seems to me that we can with perfect propnely 
designate them cosmtccil eoncefitons As regards the distinction 
between the mathematically and the dynaaucally unconditioued 
which IS the aim of the regression of the synthesis I shomd call 
the two former, in a more limited sigmfication, cosmical concep- 
tions, the remaining two ^ansixnient physical cmcefitans This 
distinction aoes not at present seem to be of particular importance, 
but we shall afterwards find i to be of some \alue 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Second 
jinhihetw 0/ Pure Reason 

Thetic is the term applied to every collection of dogmatical 
propositions By antithetic I do not uaderstand dogmatical 
assertions of the opposite, but the self-contradictioa of seemingly 
dogmatical cognitions (tk^s cum anitthest}, in none of which we 
can discover any decided suoenonty Antithetic is not therefore 
occuped with one sided statements but is engaged m ctmsidermg 
the contradictory nature of the general cogniticais of reason and 
its causes Transcendental an iJhetic is an investigation into the 
antinomy of pure reason, its causes and result If we employ 
our reason not merely m the application of the pnnaples of the 
understanding to objects of expmence but venture with it beyond 
these boundaries there anse certain sophistical propositions or 
theorems These assertions have the following peculiarities They 
can find neither confirmation nor confutation m expenence and 
each is m itself not only self-consis+ent but possesses conditions 
of its necessity in the very nature of reason — only that, unluckily 
tliere exist just as valid and necessary grounds for mamtaiiung the 
contrary proposition 

The questions which naturally arise in tne consideration of this 
dialectic of pure reason, are therefore 1st In what proposibons 
IS pure reason unavoidably subject to an antinomy? and What 
axe the causes of this antinomy? 3rd Whether and in what way 
can reason firee itself from this self-contradiction? 

A dialectical proposition or theorem of pure reason must, 
acoordmg to what has been said, be distinguishable from aH 
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soph St cal propos t ons by the act that t s not an answer to 
an arb trarj quest on., which may be raised at the mere pleasure 
of any person but to one which human reason must necessarily 
encounter in its progress In the second place, a dialectical 
proposition, vntn its opposite does not cany the appearance of a 
merely artifiaal illusion, which disappears as soon as it is investi 
gated bat a natural and unasoidable illusion which even wnen 
we are no longer deceived by it contuiaes to mock us, and although 
tendered harmless can never be completely removed 

This dialectical doctnne will not relate to the unity of under 
standing in empirical conceptions, but to the unity of reason m 
pure ideas The conditions of this doctnne are— inasmuch as it 
must as a synthesis according to ni’e« be conformable to the 
understanding and at the same time as the absolute umty of the 
synthesis, to the reason — ^tbat if it is adequate to the unity of 
reason t is too great for the understanding if according with the 
understandmg it is too small for the reason Hence anses a 
mutual opposition which cannot be avoided, do what we wfll 

These sophistical assertions of dialectic open, as it were, a 
batde field where that side obtains the victory which has been 
permitted to make the attack and he is compelled to yield who 
has been unfortunately obhgcd to stand on the defensive And 
hence champions of ability whether on the nght or on the wrong 
side, are certain to carry away the crown of victory if they only 
take care to have the nght to make the last attack, and are not 
obliged to sustaia another onset froro their opponent We can 
easity believe that this arena has be^ often trampled by the feet 
of combatants, that manpr victones have been obtained on both 
sides, but that the last victory, decisive of the affair between the 
contending parties was won by him who fought for the nght, 
only if his adversary was forbidden to continue the toumey As 
im^rtial umpires, we must lay aside entirely the consideration 
wlwther the combatants are fightii^ for the nght or for the wrong 
side, for the true or for the false, and allow the combat to be first 
decided Perhaps after they ^ve weaned more than injured 
each other they will discover the nothingness of their cause of 
quarrel, and part good fnends 

This method of watching, or rather of onginatmg, a conflict of 
asserbons, not for the purpose of finally deadrng in favour of 
either side but to discover whether the object of the struggle is 
not a mere illusion which each stnves m vain to reach but which 
would be no gam even when reached— this procedure, I say, may 
be termed the seepitcal m^kad It is thoroughly distmct from 
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sceptic sm the pr rc pie of a techrucal and scientific ignorance, 
wh ch undemnnes the foundations oi all knowledge in order, if 
possible, to destroy ojr bel ef and confidence therein Fox the 
sceptical method aims at certainty bv endeavounng to discover 
m a conflict of this kind conducted honestly and intelligently on 
both sides, the point of misunderstanding jast as wise legislators 
denve from the embarrassment of judges in lawsuits, information 
in regard to the defective and ill d<.fined parts of their statutes 
The antinomy which reveals itself m the application of laws is 
for ou Iiniit^ wisdom the best cntenon of legislation For the 
attention of reason, which in abstract speculation does not easily 
become consaous of its errors is thus roused to the momenta m 
the determination of its principles 
But this sceptical method is essentially peculiar to transcendental 
philosophy and can perhaps be dispensed with m every other 
field of investigation In mathematics its use would be .absurd 
because in it no false assertions can long remain hidden, inasmuch 
as Its demonstrations must aiwajis proceed under the guidance of 
pure intuition, and by means of an always evident syntliesis 
In experimental philosophy doubt and delay may be very useful 
but no misunderstanding is possible which cannot be easily 
removed and m experience means of solving the difficulty and 
puttmg an end to dissension must at ks^ be found, whether 
sooner or later Moral philosophy can always exhib t its prmaples, 
with their practical consequences in amcreto — ^at least in possible 
expenenccs, and thus escape the mistakes and ambiguities of 
abstraction But transcendental propositions which lay claim 
to insight beyond the region of possible expenence, cannot on 
the one hand exhibit their abstract synthesis m any a prion 
intuition nor on the other, expose a lurkmg error by the help of 
expenence Transcendental reason, therefore presents us with 
no other cntenon, than that of an attempt to reconcile such asser 
tions, and for this purpose to permit a free and unrestrained 
conflict between them And this we no'W proceed arrange ^ 

Tbe antmomies stwd in tbe order at the four transceudeatal ideas abai-e 
detailed. 
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THE ANmOMY OF PURE REASON 

FIRST COJTFtrCT OP THE TRA’STSCENDBNTAJL IDEAS 


Thests 

"nie worid has a beginning 
lo time and is aJso hnuted m. 
regard to space 

Proof 

Granted that +he world has 
no beginning in tune up to^ 
every given moment of time 
an eternity must haxe elapsed 
and therewith passed away an 
infinite senes of successive condi 
tions or states ol things in the 
world Now the infinity of a 
senes consists in the fact^ that 
it never can be completed fay- 
means of a successive synthesis 
It follows that an mfin te series 
already elapsed is impossinle, 
and that consequently a begsn 
ning of the world is a necessary 
canditioc of its existence And 
this -was the first thing to be 
proved 

As regards the second let us 
take the opposite for granted 
In this case the world must 
be an mfia te given total of 
coexistent things Now we can 
not cogitate the dimensions of a 
quantity which, is not given 
within certain limits of an 
intuition,^ in any other way 

may considw sm tmdeter 
mined quantity as a Whole when it 
IS enciosed within, hmits althou^ 
we cannot construct or ascertain its 
totality by measemeiuent that is by 
the successave synthesis, of Its parts 
Fur its limits td themselves det^miue 
its completenese as a whole 


JntitAesis 

The world has no beginning 
and no limits n space, but is 
m relation both to time and 
space, infinite 

Proof 

For let it be granted, that 
it has a beginning A begin 
ning IS an existence which is 
preceded by a tune m which 
the thing does not exist On 
the above supposition it foHotvs 
that there must nave been a 
time la whica the world d d 
not exist, that is, a void time 
But m a void time the ongina 
tion of a thing is impossible, 
because no part of any such 
time contains a distinct ve con 
dition of being, m preference to 
:that of non being (whether the 
supposed thing onginate of itself, 
or by means of some other 
cause) Consequently, many 
senes of things may ha-ve a 
beginning m the world, but 
the world itself cannot have a 
beginning, and is, therefore m 
relation to past time infinite 
As r^ards the second state 
ment, let us first take the 
opposite for granted— that the 
world is finite and limited m 
space, it follows that it must 
exist in a void space which is 
not hnuted We should there 
fore meet not only with a relation 
of things t» space but also a 
relation of things io space Now, 
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2or 


Tkms 

than by ncans of the syntl es s 
of ts parts and the total of 
such a quantity only by means 
of a oompletea synthesis or 
the repeated addition of unity 
to Itself Aocordinffiy, to 
cogitate the world; which fills 
all spaces, as a whole the sue 
cessive synthesis of tne parts 
of an irihiute world murt be 
looked upon as completed that 
IS to say, an infinite time most 
be regarded as having elapsed 
in the enumeration of all co 
existing things which is un 
possible For this reason an 
infinite aggregate of actual things 
cannot Ih. considered as a given 
whole consequently not as a 
contemporaneously given whole 
The world is consequently, as 
regards extension in space, 
infintts, but enclosed in limits 
And this was the second tnmg 
to be proved 

^'Wbat IS meant by suceessw 
sytftitms must be tolerab ) jilaia If 
I am required to fona some notion 
of a piece of land I may assuaia 
as. arbitrary atandard—a nme or an 
acre~aitd % tiie successive addition 
of mile to Hule or acre to acre till the 
proper number is reached, eonstmei 
for myself a nofum of the size of the 
land. — Tr 


Obsshvations on a 
On the T?tesis 

In bringing forward these con 
fljcting arguments I have not 


j^nSttkess 

as tie world s an absolute 
whole out oi and oeyoad which 
no object of intuition, and 
consequently no correlate to 
whidi can be discovered tbs 
relation of the world to a \oid 
space is merely a relat on to na 
^ject But such a relation, 
and consequently the lamtation 
of the world by void space, is 
nothing Consequently the 
world as regards space, is not 
bnuted that is, i is infinite m 
regard to extension ^ 

* Space IS merely the form of 
external intuition (foxtaal intmtloo) 
and not a real object ivhich can be 
externally perceived Space prior 
to all things which determine it (&U or 
Ihnit it) or rather which present as. 
emptneal tnimiten conformable to it 
IS under the tiU» of absolute space 
nothing but the mere possibility of 
external phenomem in so far as tbe> 
either exist In themselves or can 
annex tn'/nselves to given Intuitions 
Empincai mwution is therefcM not a 
compositiOD of phenomena and space 
(of perception and empty in tail on) 
The one is not the correlate of the 
oiie, IS a synthesis but they are 
vitally connected in the same empirzcai 
intuition as matter and fonn If we 
wish to set one of these two apart 
from the other — space from pheno- 
mena — ^there anse ail sorts of empty 
deteimlnnUons of external intuition 
which are very far from being possible 
perceptions For example aobon o 
rest of the world in an infinite empty 
space or a detenninatioa of the 
mutual relation of both cannot pos- 
sibly be percen ed and is thereiore 
momy the predicate of a notional 
entity 

JE Fiasi Antinqmv 

On the Antithesis 
The proof in favour of the 
infinity of the cosmical succession 
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Tkests AnttOiests 

been on the search for sophisms, and the cosinical content is 
for the purpose of availing based upon the consideration 
myself of special pleading, which that in the opposite case a 
takes advantage of the careless void time and a void space 
ness of the opposite party must constitute the limits of the 
appeals to a misunderstood world Now I am not unaware, 
statute and erects its un that there are some ways of 
nghteous claims upon an unfair escaping this conclusion It may 
mterpretation Both proofs for example be alleged that a 
originate fairly from the natuie limit to the world as regards 
of the case and the advantage both space and time is qmte 
presented by the mistakes of possible without at the same 
the dogmatists of both parties time holding the existence of 
has been completely set aside an absolute time before the 
The thesis might also have beginning of the world or an 
been unfairly demonstrated, by absolute space extendmg beyond 
the mtroduction of an erroneous the actual world — whidi is im 
conception of the infinity of a possible I am quite well satisfied 
given quantity A quantity is with the latter part of th’s 
infimte if a greater tlian itself opinion of the philosophers of 
cannot possibly exist The the Lcibmtzian school Space is 
quantity is measured by the merely the form of external 
numbei of given umts — ^which latuibon, but not a real object 
are taken as a standard — con which can itself be externally 
tamed in it Now no number mtuited it is not a correlate 
can be the greatest, because one of phenomena it is the form of 
or more units can always be phenomena itself Space there 
added It follows that an m fore, cannot be regarded as 
finite given quantity conse- absolutely and m itself some 
quentiy an mfinite world (both thmg determmative of the exist 
as regards time and extension) ence of things, because it is not 
is impossible It is therefore itself an object, but only the 
limited in both respects In form of possible objects Con 
this manner I might have con sequently, things as phenomena, 
ducted my proof but the con determine space that is to say, 
ception ^ven m it does not they render it possible that of 
agree with the true conception ail the possible predicates of 
of an infimte whole In this space (size and relation), oertam 
there is no representation of its may belong to reahty But we 
quantity it is not said how cannot affinn the converse that 
large it is, consequently its space, as something self-subsist 
conception is not the conception ent, can determine real things 
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Tie j 

ot a fnaxtv » We cogita e in 
It merely its relation to an 
arbJtraniy assumed unit, in rela 
turn to which it is greater than 
any number Now just as the 
unit which IS taken is greater 
or smaller, the nfiiu e will be 
greater or smaller but the 
infinity which consists merely 
m the relation to this given 
umt^ must remam always th 
same, although the absolute 
quantity of die whole is not 
thereby cognized 

The true (transcendental) 
conception of infinity is that 
the successive synthesis of 
amty m the measurement of a 
given quantum can never be 
completed ^ Hence it follows 
without possibility of mistake 
that an eternity of actual succes 
sive states up to a given (the 
present) moment cannot have 
elapsed, and that the world must 
therefore have a beguiouig 

In regard to the second part 
of the thesis the difficulty as 
to an infinite and yet elapsed 1 
senes disappears for the mam i 
fold of a world infinite in ex | 
tension is contemporaneously i 
given But, m order to cogitate i 
the total of this manifold as we j 
cannot have the aid of limits I 
constituting by themselves this' 
total in intuition, we are obliged 
to give some accoun* of our 

iTbe quantom lo Qus eeiise coa 
taaia a cvn^ries 01 given, imits whi&b 
IS “reater than any nomber — and 
this IS the mathatnatical conception 
of tbe iBSxdU 


Anitihesis 

m regard to size or stiape for 
It IS in Itself no a real thing 
Space (filled or void) t may 
therefore limited bj pheno 
mena but phenomena cannot 
be himted by an empty space 
wthout hem This is true of 
time also Ail this being granted 
It IS nevertheless indisputable, 
that we must assume these two 
nonentities, void space without 
I and void time before tne world 
Ilf we assume the existence of 
cosmical limits rela ively to 
space or tune 

For as regards the subterruge 
adopted by those uho endeavour 
to evade the consequence — that, 
if the world is limited as to space 
and time the infinite void must 
detennme the existence of actual 
thin^ in regard to then dimea 
sions — arises solely from the 
fact tha* instead of a smstwus 
world &a tntfjkgible world — M 
which nothing is known — ^is 
cogitated instead of a real 
beginning (an existence, which 
is preceded by a period m whi< h 
nothing ex sts) an extstence 
which presupposes m oixer cmh 
'ion than that of timt and, 
mstead of limits of exten 10a 
boundaries of the universe Bat 
the que'^ion relates to t le 

It s endeat tba wbat is meant 
beta is toat einpt> space 10 go lar 

It IS lamted by pbanomeaa — spa^e 
tizat Is wtihin the world — doss 210 
at least contradict traaGcendeatal 
piinoiples, ani loav therefore as 
regards them be admitted aSthou h 
its possibility cacnot on that account 
be aSraued 
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Thesis AtitUhesis 

conception, which in Jus case phasnomenon and its 

cannot proceed from the whole quantity, and in this case we 
to the determmed quantity of cannot mike abstraction of the 
the parts but must demonstrate conditions of sensibility without 
the possibility of a whole by doing away with the essential 
means of a successive s3mthesis reality of this world its^f Tlie 
of the parts But as this syn world of sense if it is limited 
thesis must constitute a senes must necessarily he in the 
that cannot be completed it is infinite void If this and with it 
impossible for us to cogitate space as the a prion condition 
pnor to It and consequently of the possibility of phenomena 
not by means of it a totality is left out of view the whole 
For he conception of totahty world of sense disappears In 
itseJ IS in the present case the our problem is th s alone con 
representation of a completed sidered as given The mimdus 
synthesis of the parts and th s ttUelltgibiliS is nothing but the 
completion and consequently general conception of a world 
ts conception is impossible in which abstraction has been 

made of all conditions of intui 
tion and in relation to which 
no s) n hetical proposition — 
either affirmative or negative — ^is 
poss ble 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 

SECOiro CONTXICT OF THE TRANSCEinOEKTAL IDEAS 

Thesis Antiihests 

Every composite substance No composite thing m the 
m the world consists of simple world consists of simple parts, 
parts, and there eiusts nothing and there does not exist in the 
that is not either itself simple world any ample substance, 
or composed of simple parts 

Proof 

Pkoof Let it be supposed that a 

For, grant that composite composite thing (as substance) 
substances do not consist of consists of smiple parts In 
simple parts m this case if asmuch as all eirternal relation, 
all combination or composition consequently all composition of 
were annihilated in thought, no substances, is possible only in 
composite part, and (as by the spice, the space, occupied by 
supposition, there do not exist that which is comptosite must 
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Thests 

s mple parts) no s mple part 
vroild exist Consequently no 
substance , consequently, nothing 
would exist Either then it is 
impossible to anmluJate com 
position in thought or alter 
such annihilation there must 
remain something that subsists 
without composition., that is, 
something that is simple But 
in the former case the composite 
could not itself consist of sub 
stances because with substances 
composition is merely a contin 
gent relation, apart from which 
they must still exist as self 
subsistcnt beings Noiv, as this 
case contradicts the supposition 
the second must contain the' 
"Tuth — ^that the substantial com 
posite m the world consists of 
simple parts 

It follows as an immediate 
inference, that the th ngs in the 
world are all, without exception, 
simple beings — that composition 
IS merely an external condition 
pel taming to them— and that 
aitiiough we never can separate 
and isolate the elementaxy sub 
stances from the state of com 
position reason must cogitate 
these as the pnmary subjects 
of all composition, and con. 
sequently, as prior thereto — and 
as simple substances 
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consist of the sam nunber of 
parts as is cor tamed in the 
composite But space does not 
consist of simple parts, but of 
spaces Therefore every part 
of ^'he composite musv occupy 
a space Eu the absolutely 
pnmary parts of what is com 
posite are simple It follows 
that what IS simple occupies a 
space Now aa everything real 
that occupies a space contams 
a manifold the parts of winch 
are external to each other and 
IS consequently composite — and 
a real composite, pot of accidents 
(for these cannot exist external 
to each other apart from sub 
stance) but of substances — it 
I follows that the simple mast be 
a substantial composite, which 
IS self contradictory 
The econd proposition of the 
antithesis — ^that there exists m 
the world nothing that is simple 
—IS here equivalent to the 
follomng The existence of the 
absolutdy simple cannot be 
demonstrated from any expen 
ence or perception either external 
or internal and the absolutely 
simple IS a mere idea, the 
objective reality of which cannot 
be demonstrated m any possible 
expenence, it is consequently, in 
the exposition of phenomaia, 
without apphcation and object 
For, let Us, take for granted that 
an object may be found m 
expenence for this transcenden 
tal idea, the empincal rntmtion 
of such an object must then be 
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<riL . 


Thesis 


Anizihests 

recognized to contain absoljtelt, 
no manifold mth 
«=tema] to eaS o4lr 
connected into unity Now ? 
we cannot reason frL the^nf 

Mmaousness of sud, ^ 

necessary 

te7s2f“Ci 

Si^le Eqsts n tire world ^ 

J lais second proposition m t-h 

U^Sr^dSjesTSJ, 

rate r Si 

fet-Srate ‘ 

Wanovs ov Td. a®™, a»i,wo» 

^ ^ Thesis , 

When I speak of a wAnfe which a ^ ^ 
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Thesis 

parts I understand thereby only 
a substantial whole as the true 
composite that is to say I under 
stand that contmgent unity of 
the manifold which is given as 
perfectly isolated (at least in 
thought) placed m reciprocal 
connection^ and thus constituted 
a umty Space ought not to be 
called a composttum but a tolum 
for its parts are possible in the 
whole, and not the whole by 
means of the parts It might ; 
perhaps be called a compositum \ 
ideale but not a composttum \ 
retde But this is of no import 
ance As space is not a com 
posite of substances (and not 
even of real accidents) if I 
abstract all composition therein 
— ^nothmg not even a point re 
mams for a point is possible 
only as the limit of a space — 
consequently of a composite 
Space and time therefore do 
not consist of simple parts 
That which belongs only to the 
condition or state of a substance 
even although it possesses a 
quantity (motion or change for 
example) hkewise does not con 
sist of simple parts That is to 
say a certam degree of change 
does not ongmate from the actdi 
tion of many simple changes 
Our inference of the simple from 
the composite is vahd only of 
self subsistmg things But the 
acadents of a state are not self 
subsistent The proof then for 
the necessity of the simple as 
the component part o^ all that 


Aniithesu 

whose ground of proof is purelj 
mathematical objections have 
been alleged by the Monadisis 
These objections lay themselves 
open, at first sight to suspicion, 
from the fact that they do not 
recognize the clearest mathe 
maticaJ proofs as propositions 
relating to he constitution of 
space m so rax as it is really the 
formal condition of the possi 
bihty of all matter but regard 
them merelj as inferences from 
abstract but arbitrary concep- 
tions which cannot have any 
apphcation to real things Just 
as if it were possible to imagme 
another mode of mtmtion than 
that given in the primitive in 
tmtion of space and just as if 
Its a pnon determinations did 
not apply to everjithing, the 
existence of which is possible 
from the fact alone of its filling 
space If we listen to them w 
shall find ourselves requ red to 
cogitate m addition to the 
mathematical pomt which is 
simple — ^aot however a pdr+ 
but a mere limit 0^ space — 
physical points which are indeed 
likewise simple but possess the 
pecuhar property as parts of 
space, of filhng it merely by 
their a^^tion I shall not 
repeat here the common and 
clear refutations of this ab- 
surdity which are to be found 
everywhere m numbers every 
one knows that it is impossibl** 
to undermine the evidence of 
mathemati s oy mere discursive 
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Thesis 

IS substantial and composite, 
may prove a failure and the 
whole case of this thesis be lost, 
if we cany the proposition too 
far and wish to make it valid of 
everything that is composite 
without distmction — as indeed 
has really now and then hap 
pened Besides I am here 
speaking only of the simple, in 
so far as it is necessarily given 
m the i-omposite — the latter 
being capable of solution into 
the former as its component 
parts The proper signification 
of the word monos (as employed 
by Leibnitz) ougiit to relate to 
the simple g ven imrnediaiely as 
simple substance (for example 
in consaousness) and not as an 
element of the composite As 
an element the term atomus^ 
would be more appropriate 
And as I wish to prove the 
existence of simple substances 
only m relation to, and as the 
elements of, the composite I 
might term tlie antithesis of the 
second Antmomy transcendental 
Atomistic But as this word has 
long been employed to designate 
a particular theory of corporeal 
phenomena (fnoleadae) ard thus 
presupposes a basis of empincal 

lA laascuUne formed by Kant, 
instead of the commoa neuter afomon 
which IS generally tian^ated In the 
schdastic philosophy by the terms 
mseparubite ttidtscermbile gimpJex 
Kant wished to have a term opposed 
to monos and so hit upon tviwi va£ 
with Democritus I 

and with Cicero atomus is feminine 

Note by Smenkrons 


dntithesis 

conceptions 1 shall only remark 
that if n this case philosophy 
endeavours to gam an advantage 
over mathematics by sophistical 
art fices it is because it forgets 
that the discussion relates solelv 
to phenomena and their condi 
tions It is not sufficient to find 
the conception of the simple for 
the pure conception of the com 
posite but we must discover for 
the inUiUton of the composite 
(matter) the mtuition of the 
simple Now this accordmg t" 
the laws of sensibility and con 
sequently m the case of objects 
of sense IS utterly impossible 
In the case of a whole composed 
of substances, which is cogi ated 
solely by the pure understanding 
It may be necessary to be m 
possession of the simple before 
composition is possible But 
this does not hold good of the 
Totvm substankdle phaenotnenoH 
which, as an empirical mtmtion 
m space, possesses the necessary 
property of containing no simplft 
part, for the very reason, that 
no part of space is simple 
Meanwhile, the Monadists have 
been subtle enough to escape 
from this difficulty, by pre- 
supposing mtmtion and the 
dynamical relation of substances 
as the condition of the possi 
bility of space instead of re- 
garding space as the condition 
of the possib htv of the objects 
of extemal mtuition that is, of 
bodies Now we have a con 
ception of bodies only as phe* 
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'«ptions 1 prefc calling it iKHncnaj and, as such they 
diaIecticalpnnapleofilf«i(j(i n cessa'^y presuppose space as 

the condition of all external 
phenomena The evasion s there- 
fore m vam as mdeed, we have 
sufficiently shown in our Aes 
thetic If bodies were things 
tn themselssSf the nroof of the 
llonadists would be unexcep- 
tionable 

The second dialectical asset 
tion possesses the peculiarity of 
Having opposed to it a dogma 
tical proposition whicn among 
all such sophistical statements 
is the only one that undertakes 
to prove m the case of an object 
of expenence that which is 
properly a transcendental idea 
— ^the absolute simplicity of sub 
stance The proposition is that 
the object of the internal sense, 
the thinking Ego, is an absolute 
simple substance Without at 
present entering upon this sub- 
ject — as it has been considered 
at length m a former chapter — 
1 shall merely "emark that if 
something is cogitated mereljr 
as an object without the addi 
tion of any synthetical deter 
mination of its intuition — ^as 
happens m the case of the bare 
representation 1 — ^it is oertam 
that no mamfold and no com 
position can be perceived in 
such a representation As, 
moreover, the predicates where 
by 1 cogitate this object are 
merely intuitions of the mtemal 
sense there cannot be discovered 


Z70 
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Thdsu 


AtUiihesfs 

existence of a manifo’d whose 
parts are external to each other^ 
and consequently, nothing to 
prove the existence of real com 
position Consciousness there- 
fore IS so constituted that m 
asmuch as the thinking subject j 
13 at the same time its own object 
It cannot divide- itself*— although ( 
It can dmde its inhering deter 
m nations For every object in > 
relation to i*-self is absolute 
unity Nevertheless if the sub- 
ject IS regarded externally ^ as an 
object of intuition, it must, in 
Its character of phenomenon, 
possess the property of com 
position And it must always 
be regarded m this manner if 
we wish to know whether there 
IS or IS not contained m it a 
manifold whose parts are exter 
nai to each other 


ANTINOilY OF PURE REASON 

THIKD COIfFilCT OF TRAHSCENDENTAI, IDEAS 


Thesis 

Causality according to the 
laws of nature is not the only 
causality operatmg to ongmate 
the phenomena of the world 
A causality of freedom is also 
necessary to account fully for 
these phenomena 

Phoof 

Let it be supnosed, that there 
is no other kind of causalitj 
than that according to the laws 
of nature Consequently every 


Antithesis 

There is no such thing as 
freedom, hut everythmg in the 
world happens solely according 
to the laws of nature \ 

t 

■®ROOF 1 

Granted that there does exist 
freedom in the transcendental 
sense, as a peculiar kind of 
causdity opemtmg to produce 
events m the world — a faculty, 
that IS to say, of originating a 
state and consequently a senes 
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2 X 


T} ests 

thing that happens presupposes 
a previous condition which it 
follows with absolute cer*aiiityj 
in conformity with a rule But 
this previous condition must 
itself be something tha has 
happened (that has ansen in 
tune as xt did not exist beiore) 
for, tf It has aiwava been in 
eastence its consequence or 
effect would not thus originate 
for +be first time bu^ would 
likewise have alwajrs existed 
The causality therefore, of a 
cause, whereby something hap 
pens IS itself a thing that has 
happened. Now this again pre 
supposes in corformit/ with the 
law of nature a previous coudt 
tion and its cau^ity, and this 
another anterior to the former 
and so on If, then everything 
happens solely in accordauve 
with the laws of nature there 
cannot be any real first begiiuiHig 
of things, hut only a subaltern or 
comparative beginning Ihere 
cannot therefore, be a com 
pleteness of senes on the side 
of the causes which originate 
the one from the other But 
the law of nature is that no 
thing can happen without a 
suffiaent a pnon determined 
cause The proposition, there- 
fore — all caus^ty is possible 
only in accordance with the 
laws of nature — ^is, when stated 
in this unhinited and general 
manner self contradictory It 
follows that this cannot be the 
only kind of causality 


Ani Ikests 

of consequences horn that sta+e 
In this case, not omy the senes 
originated by this spontaneity, 
DU the determination of tins 
spontaneity itself to tne pro 
duction of the senes, that is to 
say, the cansabty itself must 
have an absolute commence 
ment, such, that notlung can 
p ecede to determine this action 
according to unvarying laws 
But every beginning of action 
presupposes m the acting cause 
a state of inaction and a dy 
namicahy primal beginning of 
action presupposes a state which 
has no connection — as regards 
causahty — with the preceding 
state of the cause — which does 
not, that IS in any wise result 
from it Transcendental free 
dora IS therefore opposed to the 
natural law of cause and effect 
and such a conjunction of sue 
cessixe states in effective causes 
IS destructive of he possibility 
of unity in eiqpenence, and lor 
that reason not to be found in 
expenence — ^is consequently a 
mere fiction of thought 
We have therefore, nothing 
but nature to which we must 
look fox connection and order 
m cosmical events Fieedom — 

independence of the laws of 
nature — ^is certainly a deliver 
aace from restraint, but it is 
also a relinquishing of the guid 
ance of law and raie. For it 
cannot be alleged, that, instead 
of the laws of nature, laws of 
freedom may be introduced into 
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Thests 

From what has been said it 
follows that a causality roust 
be adtmtted, by means of which 
something happens without its 
cause being determmed accord 
tng to necessaiy laws by some 
other cause preceding Tha* is 
to say there roust exist an 
ahsoluU spontamtiy ot cause 
which of Itself onginatcs a sene', 
of phenomena which proceeds 
according to natural laws — con 
aequently transcendental free- 
dom, without which even in the I 
course of nature the succession 
of phenomena on the side of! 
causes is never complete j 


Anti 

the causality of the course of 
nature For, if freedom were 
determined according to laws it 
would be no longer freedom, but 
merely nature Nature there- 
fore and transcendental freedom 
are distinguishable as conformity 
to law and lawlessness The 
former imposes upon under- 
standing the difficulty of seek 
mg the oiEgin of events ever 
higher and higher in the senes 
of causes, inasmuch as causality 
15 always conditioned thereby, 
vriule it compensates this labour 
by the guarantee of a unity 
complete and m conformity 
[with law The latter, on the 
contrary holds out to the un 
derstandmg the promise of a 
pomt of rest m the chain of 
causes, by conducting it to an 
unconditioned causality, which 
professes to have the power 
of spoutaneous ongmation but 
wbidi, m Its own utter blindness 
depnves it of the guidance of 
rules,by which alone a completely 
connected experience is possible 


Obseuvations on the Third ANXiKOMy 


On Uk J'hesis 

The transcendental idea of 
freedom is far from constituting 
the entire content of the psydio 
logical conception so termed 
which IS for the most part 
empirical It merely presents 
us with the conception of spon 
taneity of action as the proper 


On the Anhihests 
The assertor of the all 
sufficiency of nature m regard 
to causality (transcendent 
Phymcracy\ m opposition to 
the doctnne of fre^om, would 
defend his view of the question 
somewhat in the foDowmg man 
ner He would say, in answer 
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7 heszs Anhilifsts 

ground for imputing freedom to to the sophistical aigumeats of 
S-e cause of a certain class of the opposite party jf ymt do 
objects It IS however, the true not act-efii a maihsmaiteal first 
stumbling stone to philosophy, tn rehhm to tmw you haoe no 
wfudi meets with unconquerable noed to seek a dynamual first m 
difSculties m the way of its regard to causahfy Who com 
admitting this End of uncondi pdled you to imagine an abso 
tioned causality That element lutely pnmal condition of the 
m the question of the freedom world, and therewith an absolut*- 
of the will, which has for so beginning of the gradually 
long a time placed speculative progressing successions of pheno 
reason in such pernleiaty is mena — and, as some foundation 
properly only transcendental for this fancy or yours, to set 
and concerns the question, bounds to unlimited nature? 
whether there must be held to Inasmuch as the substances in 
exist a faculty of spmUtneous the world have always existed — 
ongination of a ^lenes of succes at least the unity of experience 
i,iv>» things or states How such renders such a supposition quite 
a faculty is possible, is not a necessaiy~there is no difficulty 
necessaiy mquiry, for m the m believing also, that the changes 
case of natural causal ty itself, m the conditions of these sub- 
we are obl^ed to content our stances have ahvays existed 
selves with the a finim, know- and consequently, that a first 
ledge tha such a causality must begiruung, mathematical or 
be presupposed, although we are dynamical, is by no means 
quite incapable of comprehend required The possibility of 
mg how the being of one thing such an infinite denvation, 
IS possible through the being of without any initial member 
another but must for this from which all the others 
information loot entirely to result is certamly quite m 
expenence Now we have comprehensible But if you 
demonstrated this necessity of are rash enougn to deny the 
a free first beginning of a senes enigmatical secrets of nature for 
of phenomena only in so far as this reason you will find your 
It IS required for the compre selves obliged to deny also the 
hmsion of an origin of the existence of many fundamental 
world, all following states being properties of natural objects 
regarded as a succession accord (su^ as fundamental forces), 
mg to Jaws of nature alone which you can just as httie 
But as there has thus been comprehend and even the poasi 
proved the existence of a faculty bihly of so simple a conception 
which can of itsdf onginate a as that of change must present 
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ser es in tune — although we are 
unable to explain how it can 
exist — ^we feel ourselves author 
ized to adraitj even m the midst 
of the natural course of evenws, 
a beginning as regards causalityj 
of different successions ot pheno- 
mena and at the same tune to 
attnbute to ad substances a 
faculty of free action But we 
ought m this case not to allow 
our elves to fall irto a common 
misunderstandingj and to sup- 
pose that because a successive 
senes in the world can only have 
a comparatively first begmmng 
— another state or condition of 
tlungs always preceding - — an 
absolutely first beginning of a 
senes in the course or nature is i 
impossible For we are not 
spring here of an absolutely 
first begmmng m relation to 
time but as regards causality i 
alone When, for example 
com^etely of my own free will I 
and independentljf of the neces 
sanly determinative influence of 
natural causes nse from my 
chair there commences with 
this event, including its matenaS ; 
ooriseqaences tH infintitm an 
absolutely new senes although, : 
in relation to tune, this event 
IS merely the contuiuation of a 
preceding senes For ■'■his r«o- 
lution and act of mine do not 
form part of the succession oi . 
effects in nature, and are not 
mere contmuations of it on 
the contrary the detennimng 
causes of nature cease to operate 


Antithesis 

jto 310 U insuperable difficulties. 
For if expeneace did not teach 
you that it was real, you never 
could conceive a p^on the 
possibility of this ceaseless se 
quence of being and non being 
But if the existence of a 
transcendental faculty of free- 
dom is granted — a faculty of 
ongumting changes n the world 
— this faculty must at least exist 
out of and apart from the 
world althougn it is certainly 
a bold assumption that, over 
and above the complete content 
of all possible intuitions, there 
shll exis s an object which 
cannot be presented m ajiy 
possible perception But, to 
attnbute to substances in the 
world Itself such a faculty is 
quite madimssible for, in this 
case, the connection of pheno 
meoa reciprocally detenninmg 
and detenraaed according to 
general laws which is termed 
nature, and along with it the 
laatexia of empirical truth, which 
enable us to distinguish expen 
ence from mere yisionarj dream 
ing, would almost entirely dis 
appear In proximity with such 
a lawless faculty of freedom, a 
system of nature is hardly 
cogitable, for the laws of the 
latter would be continually sub- 
jec to the mtrusive mfiuences 
of the former and the courae of 
phenomena which would other 
wise proceed regularly and uni 
formly, would become thereby 
confused and disconnected 
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m reference to this event which 
certainly succeeds the acts of 
nature^ but does not -proued 
hom them For these reasons 
the action of a free agent must be 
termed in regard to causality, 
if not in relation to time an 
absolutely pnmal begmmng of 
a senes of phenomena 
The justification 01 this need 
of reason to rest upon a free 
act as the first begiiming of 
the series of natural causes is 
evident from the fact that all 
philosophers of antiquity (with 
the exception of the Epicurean 
school) felt themseVfts obliged, 
when constructing a theory of 
the motions of the universe, to 
accept a pnme mazier that is 
a freely acting cause which 
spontaneously and prior to all 
other causes evolved this senes 
of states They always felt the 
need of going beyond mere 
nature, for the purpose of making 
a first beginnii^: comprehensible 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 

rOURTa CONFLICT OF THE T31ANSCENDENTAL lOEAS 

Thests Antithesis 

There exists eitner in, or in An absolutely necessary bemg 
coinection with the world — does not exist, either m the 
either as a part of it, or as the world, or out of it — as its cause 
cause of it — ^an absolutely neces 
sary being Proof 

Grant that either the world 

Proof itself is necessary, or that there 

TTie world of sense, as the is contained m it a necessary 
sum total of all phenomena, existence Two cases are pos 
'nntains a series of changes siNe First there must either 
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For, witbout such a senes, the 
mental representation of the 
senes of time itself, as the 
condition of the possibility of 
the sensuous world could not 
be preseoted to us ^ But every 
change stands under its condi 
tion, "which Recedes it in time 
and renders it necessary Now 
the existence of a given condition 
presupposes a complete senes of 
conditions up to the absolutely 
unconditioned, which alone is 
absolutely necessary It follows 
that something that is absolutely 
necessary must exist, if change 
exists as its consequence But 
this necessary thing itself belongs 
to the sensuous world For 
suppose it to exist out of and 
apart from it the senes of 
cosmical changes would receive 
from it a beginning and yet 
this necessary cause would not 
Itself belong to the world of 
ssase But this is impossible 
For as the begmmng of a senes 
in tune is determined only by 
that which precedes it in tune, 
the supreme condition of the 
beginning of a series of changes 
must exist m the time in which 
this senes itself did not exist, 
for a begmuiag supposes a tune 
preceding m which the thing 
that b^ns to be was not in 
existence The causality of the 

iOb}eeiwi>}y time as the formal 
caaditiog of tbe pessibiUtr of cban^ 
precedes all Ganges but 
and In cossciousaess the representa 
feon of time Ulm every other is given 
solely by ootastm of perception. 


AnHChests 

be m the senes of cosmical 
changes & b^?nning which is 
unconditionally necessary and 
therefore uncaused — w^ch is 
at variance with the dynamscai 
law of the deteimination of all 
phenomena m tune or secondly, 
tie senes itself is wi bout begin 
ning and, although contingent 
and conditioned m all its parts, 
is nevertheless absolutely neces 
sary and unconditioned as a 
whole — which is self-contra 
dictory For the existence of an 
aggregate cannot be necessary 
if no single part of it possesses 
necessary existence 

Grant, on the other band, 
that an absolutely necessary 
cause exists out of and apart 
from the world Tliis cause 
as the highest member m the 
senes of the causes of cosmical 
changes must originate or begm^ 
^e existence of the latter and 
their senes In this case it 
must also begin to act, and 
Its causality would therefore 
belong to time, and consequently 
to the sum total of phenomena, 
that IS to the world It follows 

The word iegm is tabisa m two 
senses The first is active — ^the cavae 
bemg tegsided as begmuing a senes 
of conditions as its efiect {infill 
The sectsid is passive-~-the causality 
la the came item begtanlng; to operate 
ytt} I xeason hero front the to 
the secoiid 

* It may be doubted whether there 
is any passage to be found in the Latiu 
Oassica where fsjff is employed in any 
other than a neuter sense as in. 
Plautas IhM «« perfonlaner fhe 
second stgmncation of btigtu iatt/ansea) 
we should rather term neutk -~Tr 
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Thsis 

n&xsssiy cause of changes, asd 
consequently the cause itsdf 
must for these reasons belong 
to tune — and to pfaenomeaja 
time being possible only as the 
foim of phenomena Conse- 
quently, It cannot be cogitated 
as saturated from the world of 
sense— the sum total of all 
phenomena There is thereforaj 
contained m the world, some 
thing that s absolutely necessary 
— whether it be the whole 
cosmical senes itself or only a 
part of It 


277 

Anl thesis 

that the cause cannot be out of 
the world which is contradictcay 
to the h3fpothesis Therefore 
neither m the worid nor out of 
It (but m causal connection 
with it), does there exist any 
absolutely necessary being 


OessavATioNs ok tbs Focbth ArmNOJW 


On ike Them 

To demonstrate the existence 
of a necessary bem^ 1 cannot 
be permitted 10 this place to 
employ any other than the 
cosmological argameat which 
ascends from me conditioned 
in phenomena to the uncoudi 
tinned m conception — ^the un 
conditioned being considered the 
necessary condition of the abso 
late totality of the senes The 
proof from the mere idea of a 
supietne being, belongs to another 
pmapk of reason, and leqmies 
separate discussion 

The pure cosmological proof 
demonstrates the existence of a 
necessary being, but at the same 
time leaves it quite unsettled, 
whether this being is the world 
Itself, or quite distinct from it. 
To establish the truth of the 


[ On the Antiihests 

I The difficulties which meet 
us m our attempt to nse through 
the senes of phenomena to the 
existence of an absolutdy neoes 
sary supreme caosCj must not 
;ongniate from our inability to 
establish the truth of our mere 
conceptions of the necessary 
existeace of a thing That is to 
say, our objectioris must not 
be ontologii^, but must be 
i directed against the causal con 
.nection with a senes of pheno- 
mena of a condition which is 
itself unconditioned In one 
word they must be cosmological 
and relate to empincal laws 
We must show that the regress 
m the senes of causes (la the 
world of sense) cannot conclude 
with an eanpincally uncondi 
boned condition and that he 
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latter vew pnncpks ate re- 
quisjte which are not cosmo- 
logical, and do not proceed ra 
the senes of phenomena We 
should require to introduce into 
our proof conceptions of contin 
gent beings. — ^'egatded merely as 
objects of th* unde’^tanding 
and also a prmaple whiw 
enables us to connect these, 
by means of mere conceptions 
with a necessary being But 
the proper place for ^ such 
arguments is a transcendent 
pbilooophy which has unhappily 
not yet been estabhshed 
But if we begin our proof 
cosmologicany by laying at the 
foundation, of it the senes of 
phenomena, and the recess in it 
according to empiricar laws of 
causality, vre axe not at Iiber*'y 
to break ofi from this mode of 
demonstTition and to pass over 
to something which is not itseU 
a member of the series The 
conditjoa must be taken m 
exactly the same signification as 
the «lation of the condi loned 
to its condition in the senes has 
been taken, for the senes must 
conduct us in an anbrokai 
regress to this supreme condition 
But if this relation is sensuous, 
and belongs to the possible 
empirical employment of the 
understanding, the supreme con 
dition or cause must close the 
legreasive senes according to 
the laws of sensibility, and 
con<!equently must belong to 
the senes of tune It fofiows 


A*d thests 

cosmological argument from the 
contingency of the cosmicai 
state — a contingency alleged to 
anse from change — does not 
justify us m accepting a first 
cause, that is, a prune onguia or 
of the cosmic^ senes 
The reader will observe in this 
a^tmomy a very remarkable 
contrast The very same grounds 
of proof which estabhshed m 
the thesis the existence of a 
supreme being demonstrated in 
the antithesis — and with equal 
stnetness — the non-existence of 
such a being We found, first, 
that a n eexsorj being exists 
because the whole time past 
contains the senes of ah condi 
tions, and with it, therefore, the 
unconditioned (the necess^) 
secondly, that ikere does not 
e-ast any necessary being for 
the same reason, that the whole 
tune Mst contains the senes 
of all conditions — which are 
themselves therefore, m the 
aggregate, condition^ T^ 
cause of this seeming incongruity 
is as follows We attend, in 
the first argument solely to the 
edbsohie toUdtty of the senes 
of conditions the one ofwhidb 
determines the other m tune 
and thus arnve at a necessary 
unconditioned Ih the second, 
we consider on the contrary, 
the ctnumgett^ of everything 
that is determined m the smes 
of Ume—ioT every event is 
preceded by a tune, m which 
the condition itself must be 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
Thests 

that hts necessary ex 3 stence 
must be rega ded as the highest 
meaiber of the cosmical senes 
Certain philosophers have 
reverthe’ess allowed themselves 
the hberty of making such a 
saltus (jj.eTQ.^avis ets oAAo yovos) 
From the changes in the world 
they have concluded their 
empincai contingency that is, 
their dependence on emnirically 
determined causes and they thus 
admitted m ascending senes of 
emumcal conditions and ui this 
they are quite n^t But as 
they could not find ra this senes 
any primal begmnmg or any 
hipest member, the> passed 
suddenly from the empirical 
conception of contingency to the 
pure category which presents us 
with a senes — not sensuous but 
intellectual — ^whose completeness 
does certainly rest upon the ews 
tence of an absolutdy necessary 
cause Nay more this intel 
lectual senes is not tied to any 
sensuous conditions and is 
therefore free from the con 
dition of time, which requires 
It spontaneously to begin its 
caus^ty in time But such a 
procedure is perfectly madnus 
sible, as will be made plain 
from what follows 
In the pure sense of the 
categoies that is contingent 
the contradictory opposite of 
which is possible Now we 
cannot reason from, empincai 
contingency to intellectual. The 
opposite of that which is changed 
*1,909 
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AnCtihesis 

determmed as conditioned — 
and thus everything that is 
unconditioned or absolutely 
necessary disappears In both 
the mode of proof is quite in 
accordance with the common 
procedure of human reason, 
which often falls into discord 
with Itself from ooBSideimg 
an object from two diSerent 
points of view Herr von 
Mairan regarded the contro 
tersv between two celebrated 
astronomers, which arose from 
a similar difficulty as to the 
choice of a proper standpoint 
as a phenomenon of su^ent 
importance to warrant a separate 
treatise on the subject The 
one concluded ike moon revolves 
on its own axis, because it 
Constantly presents the same 
side to the earth, the other 
declared that the moon does not 
revolve on its own (sxts for the 
same reason Both conclusions 
were perfectly correct according 
to the point of view from which 
the motions of the moon were 
considered 



aSo 
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^ Tktsts 

l^cijio^^ble Consequ^tty 
opposite of S® contradictory I 

tK L. stat^ 

« th^ '® necessaiy that 

existed itsoppo i 

state of rest=««,^ jj 

S'°4.S‘a“S^ "“ 

the state oppo&ite to 

oontradictoiy opJii?e 

2^.1^,““'" ’“" ^ 

tfi« same time in which 

the motion toot place NoTS 

♦v a was actual •» J 

e time that oOowed the state! 

of motton consequently 

s^rp.141 
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Thesis AnitUiests 

vo&xily empirical contingency 
that IS to say, that the new 
state couM not have existed 
miiioyt a cause which belongs 
to the preceding time Tins 
cause — even although it la re- 
garded as absolutely necessary 
— •must be presented to ns in 
tune, and must belong to the 
senes of phenomena 

AOTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
SiciioN Third 

Of he Interest of Reason m these Seif amlradiciwns 

Ws have thus completeiv before us the dialertical procedure of 
the cosmological ideas No possible experience can presoit us 
with an object adequate to them in extent Nay, more, reason 
itself cannot cogitate them as according with the general laws of 
mtpenence And yet they are not arbitrary fictions of thought 
On the contrary, reason, in its uninterrupted progress in the 
empirical synthesis, is necessarily conducted to them when it 
endeavours to free from all conditions and to comprehend m its 
unconditoned totahtv that which can only be determined con 
ditionally m accordance with the laws of expenence These 
dialectical propositions are so many attempts to solve four natural 
and unavoidable problems of Tessson 'iuiere are neither more 
nor can there be less, than this number, because there are no 
other senes of synthetical hypotheses bmiting a prten the 
empincal synthesis 

The bnlhant daims of reason stnvmg to extend its dominion 
beyond the limits of expenence, have been represoited above only 
m dry formulae which contain merely the grounds of its pre 
tensions They have besides, m confornuty with the character 
of a transcendental philosophy, been freed from every empmea! 
element althou^ the full splendour of the promises they hold 
out and the anticapatzons they excite, manife^ itself only when 
in connection with empincaJ cogmtions In the application or 
them, however, and in the advanemg enlargement of the employ 
ment of reason, while struggling to nse from the region of ex 
perience and to soar to those sublime ideas, philosophy discovers 
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a value and a dignity whicii if it could but make good its assertioiis 
would raise it far above all other departments of humait know 
fedge — professing as it does to present a sure foundation for our 
high^t hopes and the ultimate aims of all the exertions of reason 
The questions whether the world has a beginnmg and a Inmt to 
its extension ir space, whether there exists an^ywhere, or Mrhaps 
m my own thinking Self an indivisible and mdestnictible unity 
— or whether nothing but what is divisible and transitory exists 
whether I am a free agent, or like other bejogs, am bound m the 
i4iHins of nature -nd fate whether finally there is a supreme 
cause of the world, or dl our thought and speculation must end 
with nature and the order of external things — are questions for 
the solution of which the mathematician would wilhn^y exchange 
his whole science for in it there is no satisfaction for the highest 
aspirations and most ardent desires of humanity Nay it may 
even be said that the true value of mathematics — ^that pnde of 
human reason — consists in this that she guides reason to the 
knowledge of nature — ^in her greater as well as in her less mam 
festations — her beautiful order and regulanty — guides her 
moreover to an msight mto the wonderful unity of the moving 
forces m the opemtions of nature far beyond the expectations of 
a philosophy building only on experience and that she thus 
encourages philosophy to extena the province of reason beyond 
all expenence and at the same time provides it with the most 
excellent materials for supporting its investigations m so far as 
their nature admits by adequate and accordant intuitions 
Unfortunately for speculation — but perhaps fortunately for the 
practical mterests of hamanity — reason, m the midst of her highest 
antiapations, finds herself hemmed in by a press of opposite and 
contradictory conclusions from which neither her honour nor her 
safety will permit her to draw back Nor can she regard these 
oonfiicting trams of reasoning with mdifierence as mere passages 
at arms still less can she command peace for m the subject of the 
oonfiict she has a deep mterest There is no other course left open 
to her than to reflect with herself upon the origin of this disunion 
m reason — ^whether it may not anse from a mere misunderstandmg 
After su Ji an mquiry arrogant claims would have to be given up on 
both sides but the sovereignty of reason over understanding and 
sense would be based upon a sure foundation 
We shall at present defer this radical mquuy and m the mean 
time consider for a httle — 'What side in the controversy we should 
most wilhngly take if we were obliged to become partisans at all 
As m this case we leave out of sight altogether the logica.. cntenon 
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oi truth aiKi merely consult oar own interest m reference to the 
question, these considerations although inadequate to settle the 
question of right m either party will enable us to comprehend 
how those who have taken part in the struggle adopt the one 
view rather thar the other — no special insight into the subject 
however, having influenced their choice They will at tne same 
time explam to us many other thmgs by the way — for example, 
the fiery zeal on the one side and the cold maintenance of their 
cause on the other why the ore party has met with the wannest 
approbations and the other has always been repulsed by irrecon 
cflable p’ejudices 

There is one lung however, that determines the proper point 
of view from which atone tnis preLminary mqiury can. be instituted 
and earned on with the proper completeness — ^and that is the 
comparison of the pnnciples from which both sides, thesis and 
antithesis, proceed My readers woula remark in the propositions 
of the antithesis a cximplete umfonraty in the mode of thought and 
a perfect unity of pnnciple Its prmcaple was that of pure empi 
ricism, not only in the eicphcation of tne phenomena in the world 
but also m the solution of the transcendental ideas, even of that of 
the umverse itself The affirmations of the thesis on the contrary, 
wens based, m addition to the empneal mode of exploaatioB 
employed m the senes of phenomena on inteilectuaJ propositions, 
and Its prinaples were in so far not simple I shall term the 
thesis, in view of its essential characteristic the dogmahm of 
pure reason 

On the side of DpgtmttsDi or of the Thesis therefore m the 
determination of the cosmological ideas we find 

r A pracitatl tnteresi, which must be very dear to every right 
thmkmg man TEet the world has a beginning— that the nature 
of my thinkmg self is simple, and therefore i^estnictible — that 
I am a free agent, and raised above the compulsion of nature and 
her laws — and, finally, that the entire order of thmgs, which form 
the world, is dependent upon a Supreme Bang from whom the 
whole receives unity and oonuection—these are so many fouada 
tioti stones of mor^ty and religion Tie antitliesis deprives as 
of all these supports — or at least seems so to deprive as 

a A speculative interest of reason manifests itself on this side 
For if we take the transcendental ideas and employ them m the 
manner which the thesis directs, we can eithibit completely n 
the entire chain of conditions and understand the derivation of 
the conditioned— 'beginnmg frtan the unconditioned Th» the 
antithesis does not do, and for this reason does not meet with so 
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welcome a recept on For jt can give no answe to our question 
respecttt^ the conditions of its synthesis — except such as must 
be supplemented by another question and so on to infinity 
Aocoring to it we must nse from a given beginning to one still 
higher every part conducts us to a still smaller one, every event 
IS preceded by another event which is its cause and lie conditions 
of existence rest always upon other and still higher conditions 
and find neither end nor oasis m some self subwtent thing as 
the pnmal being 

3 This side has also the advantage of popularity , and this con 
stitutes no sma^l part of its daim to favour The commop under 
standing does not find the least difficulty m the idea of the un 
conditioned beginning of ail synthesis — accustomed it is rather 
to iollow our consequences, than to seek for a proper basis for 
cognition In the conception of an absolute first, moreover— the 
possibility which it does not inquire into — it is hi^y gratified 
to find a finnly-estafahshed point of departure for its attempts at 
theoi^y, while m the restless and continuous ascent from the con 
ditioned to tne condition, alwa3rs with one foot m the air, it can 
find no satisfaction 

On the side of the Antithesis or Emptnasm, m the determina 
toon of the cosmological ideas 

1 We cannot discover any such practical interest an mg from 
pure principles of reason as morali^ and religion present On 
the contrary, pare empincisxa seems to empty them of all their 
power and innueace If there does not exist a Supreme Being 
distinct from the world — if the world is without beginning 
consequently without a Creator— if our wills are not free and 
the soul is divisible and subject to corruption just like matter 
— ^the ideas and principles of moraity lose all vwidity and fall 
with the transcendental ideas which constituted their theoretical 
support 

2 But empinctsm, m compensation holds out to reason m its 
speculative interests, certain important advantages far exceeding 
any that the dogmatist can promise us For, raea employed by 
the empincist understandmg is always upon its proper ground of 
investigation — ^tbe field of possible expenence, the tews of which 
It can explore and thus extend its cognition securely and with 
dear intelligence without being stopped by limits m any direction 
Here can it and oug^it it to find and present to mtuition its proper 
object—not only in itself hut in all its relations, or, if it employ 
conceptions, upon this ground it can always present the corre- 
spoiKhng images in dear and unmistakable mtuitions It is quite 
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unaecessary for it to renounce the guidance of nature to attach 
Itself to ideas^ the objects of which it cannot know because as 
mere intellectual entities +hey cannot be presented m any intmticn 
On the contrary it is not even pennittea to abandon i« proper 
occupatton^ under the pretence that it has been brought to a con 
dusjon (for it never can be) and to pass into the region of idealizang 
reason and transcendent concepuions, where it is not required to 
observe and explore the laws of nature, but merely to think and to 
imagine — secure from being contradicted by facts, because they 
have not been called as witnesses, but passed by, or perhais 
subordinated to the so-called higher interests and considerations 
of pure reason 

Hen« the empiricist will uever allow himself to accept my 
epoch of nature for the first — the absolutely pnmal state, he will 
not beheve that there can be luziits to his outlook into her wide 
domains, nor pass from the objects of nature, which he can satis 
fectorily explain by means of observation and nathematics} 
thought — ^which he can determine synthetically in intuition to 
those which neithei sense nor imagination can ever present tn 
cerureto, he will not concede the existence of a faculty in nature 
opez&tmg independently of the laws of nature — a concession which 
would introduce uncertamty into the procedure of the under 
standing which is guided by necessary laws to the observation 0^ 
phenomena nor finally will he permit himself to seek a cause 
beyond nature inasmuch as we know nothing but it and from 
It alone receive an objective baas for all our conceptions and 
instruction in the unvarying laws of things 

In truth, if the empirical philosopher had no other purpose m 
the establishment of his antithesis, than to check the presumption 
of a reason which mistakes its ttae destination, which boasts 01 
Its insight and its knowledge just where all insight and knowledge 
cease to exist and regards that which is vahd only in relation to 
a practical interest, as an advancement of the speculative interests 
of the mmd (in order when it is convenient tor itself to bresdc 
the thread of our physical investigations and under pretence of 
extending our cogcution connect them with tmnsoendentat ideas, 
by means of which we really know only that we know nothing) — 
if, I say the empiricist rested satisfied with this benefit the pnn 
ciple advanced by him would be a maxim recommending moderation 
in the pretensions of reason and modesty in its afiumations and at 
the same time would direct us to the right mode of extending the 
province of the understanding;, by the help of the only true teacher, 
experience in obedience to this advice, intellectual hypotheses 
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and faith woitld not be called m aid oi our prarticn] mtemts nor 
should we introduce them under the pompous titles of saence and 
insight For speculative cogmlitm cannot find an objective basis 
any other where than m expenence and when we overst*^ its 
limits Our synthesis which regoirea ever new cognitions inde 
pendent of expenence, has no substratum of intuition upon which 
to bmtd 

But if — ^as often happens — empincism m relation to ideas 
becomes i+sel^* dogmatic and boldly denies mat which is above 
the sphere of its phenomenal cognition it falls itself into the 
error of intemperance — an error which is here all the more repre 
hensible as thereby the practical interest of reason receives an 
nreparable mjury 

And this constitutes the opposi ion between Epicureanism ^ 
and Platonism 

Both Epicurus and Plato assert more m their systems than 
they know The former encourages and advances science — 
although to the prejudice of the practical the latter presents us 
with excellent pnncipies for the investigation of the practical 
but m relation to everytlung regarding which we can attain 
to speculative cognition permits reason to append idealistic 
explanations of natural phenomena to the great injury of physical 
investigation 

3 In regard to the third motive for the preliminary choice of 
a party in this war of assertions it seems very extraordmary that 
empiricism should be utterly unpopular We should be mclmed 
to beheve that the common understanding would receive it with 
pleasure — ^promismg as it does to satisfy it without passmg the 
bounds of expenence and its coimected order while transcendental 
dogmatism obhges it to nse to conceptions which far surpass the 

It IS however still a matter of doubt whether Rpicurus evex* propounded 
these principles as dire tious for the objective employment of the under 
Standing If indeed they were njothing mo e than mazuns for the speculative 
exercise of reason he gives evidence merem of a more genuine philosophic 
spirit than any of the philosophers of antiquity That m the explanatian of 
phenomena we must proceed as if tee held of mgmry had neither limits m 
space nor commencement m tune that we must be satisfied with the teaching 
of experience m reference to the material of which the world is composed 
that we must not look for any othe mode of the origination of events than 
that which is determmed by the unalterable laws of nature and finall y 
that we must not employ the hypothesis of a cause distinct from th^ world 
to account for a phenomenon or for the world itself — are principles for the 
extension of speculative philosophy and the discovery of the true sources of 
the pnncipies of morals which however h tie conformed to m the present 
day are undoubfedly correct. At the same time any one desirous of tgfionng 
in mere speculation these dogmatical propositions, need not for that reason 
be accused of them 
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mtelljgence and ab I ty of the most pract sed thinkers But m 
th-s in truth, is to be found its real motive For the commor 
imderstandiag thus finds itself in a situation where not even the 
most learned can have the advan age of it If it understands 
htJe or nothing about these ttanscendental conceptions no one 
can boast of understanding auy more^ and although it may not 
express itself in so scholastically correct a manner as others, it can 
busy itself witJi “easoning and arguments without end wandering 
among mere ideas about wmch one can always be very eloquent 
because we know nothing about them while, in the observation 
and mvestigaUon of nature, it would be forced to remain dumb 
and to confess its utter i^orauce Thus indolence and vanity 
form of themselves strong recommendations of these pnnciples 
Besides although it is a hard thmg for a phiIoso|Aer to assume a 
principle of which he can give to himself no reasonable account, 
and more to employ conceptions the objective reahty of which 
cannot be established nothing is more usual with the common 
understanding It wants sonethmg which will allow it oi go to 
work noth confidence The difficulty of even comprehending a 
supposition does not disquiet it, because — ^not knowing whs 
comprehending means— -it never even thinks of the supposition 
it may be adopting as a pnample, and regards as known, tiiav 
with which It has become ^mihar from constant use And at 
last, all speculative interests disappear before the practical interests 
which it ho’ds dear and it fanaes that it understands and knows 
what its neces ities and hopes meat© it to assume or to believe 
Thus the empinasm of transcendeacaJly deahang reason is robbed 
of ail popularity and nowever prejudic-al it may be to the nighest 
practical pnnciples there is no fear that it will ever pass the 
linutB of the schools or acquire any favour or influence in society 
or with the multitude 

Human reason is by nature architectonic That is to say it 
regards all cognitions as ports of a possible system and hence 
accepts only such pnnciples as at least do not incapacitate & 
cogtution to wluch we may have attained from being placed along 
with others m a general system. But the propositions of the 
antithesis are of a character whach readers the completion of an 
edifice of cognitions impossible According to these, beyond one 
state or ejpodi of the world there is always to be found one more 
anaent, m every part always other parts themselves divisible 
preceding every event another, the origin of which must it>ielf be 
sought still higher, and everything in existence is conditioned and 
still not dependent on an unconditioned and pnmal ecsistence 
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As therefore the antJtoesis will not concede the existence of a 
first tmmg 'which laigl t be available as a foundation a com 
plete edifice of cognition in the presence of such Hypotheses, is 
utterly impossible Thus the andutcctomc mterest of reason, 
which requires a umty — ^not empirical, but a pmn and rational, 
forms a natural recommendation for the assertions of the thesis 
n our antmomy 

But if any one could free hinadf entirely from all considerations 
of interest and weigh without partiality the assertions of reason, 
attending only to their content, irrespective of the consequences 
which foBow from them, such a person on the supposition that he 
knew no otaer way out of the ocmfusiun than to settle the truth 
of one or other of the conflicting doctrines, would live m a state 
of continual hesitation To-day, he would feel convmoed that the 
human will is free to-morrow considering the indissoluble chain 
of nature, he would look on freedom as a mere illusion and declare 
fteOure to be all m all But u he were called to action the play 
of the merely speculative reason would disappear like the shapes 
of a dream, and practical mterest would dictate his choice of 
pnnaples But as it "vs ell befits a reflective and inquiring being 
to devote certain jpenoas of tune to the examination of its own 
reason — to divest itseif of all partiahty and frankly to commum 
cate its observations for the )udgineiit and opinion of others so 
no one can be blamed for much less prevented from placing both 
parties on their trial, with perrmssion to defend themselves, free 
from mtunidation, before a sworn jury of equal condition with 
themselves — ^the condition of weak and fallible men 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Sectiom Fourth 

0/ the fiicessity imposed upon Pwe Reason oj presenting a Sdviion 
of Us Transcendental Problems 

To aimw an ability to solve all problems anci to answer all questions 
would be a profession bertaui to convict any philosopher of extrava 
gant boasting and sel^conceit and at once to destroy the mfifidppcy 
Slat might otherwise have been reposed in him Tlicre are, how 
ever saences so constituted that every question ansing within 
their sphere must necessanly be capable of recemag an answer 
from the knowledge already possessed for the answer must be 
received from the same sources whence the question arose In 
such sciences it is not allowable to excuse ourselves on the plea 
of necessary and unavoidable ignorance a solution is absolutely 
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requisite The rule of ngki and mrong must help us to the know- 
ledge of what IS nght or wrong m all possible cas^s otherwise, the 
idea of obhgation or dat/ would be utterly null, for we cannot have 
any obligation to that uJttih we cannot A«tw On the other hand 
in our investigations of the phenomena of nature much must 
remain unceita n and many questions continue insoluble, because 
what we know of nature is from being sufBcient to exulain all 
the phenomena that are presented to our observation Now the 
question is Whether there is ro transtendefital philosophy say 
question, relating to an object presented to pure reason, which is 
unanswerable by this reason and whether we must r^rd the 
subject of ihe question as quite uncertain — so far as our know 
ledge extends and mast give it a place among those subjects, of 
wiLch we have just so much conception as is suffiaent to enable 
us to raise a question — ^faculty or materials failing us, however 
V hen we attempt an answer 

Now I maintain, that among all speculative cognition, the 
pcculianty of transcendental philosophy is, that there is no 
question relating to an object presentexl to pure reason, which 
is insoluble bv this reason, and that the profession of unavoidaWe 
Ignorance — ^the problem being alleged to be beyond the reach of 
our faculties — cannot free us hrom the obhgation to present a 
complete and satisfactory answer For the very conception which 
enables Ua to raise the question must give us the power of answering 
It inasmuch as the object as m the case of right and wrong, is 
not to be discovered out of the conception 

But in transcendental philosophy, it is only the cosmological 
questions to which we can dctnmid a satisfactory answer m relation 
to the constitution of thetr object, and the philosopher is not 
permitted -to avail himself of the pretext of necessary ignorance 
and impenetrable obscunty These questions relate solely to the 
cosmological ideas For the object must be given in expeneace, 
and the question relates to the adequateness of the object to an 
idea If the object is transcendental, and therefore itself un 
known, if the question for example is whether the object— tee 
something the phenomenon of which Eternal — in ourselves) is 
thought — that is to say, the soul is in itself a simple bemg or 
whether there is a cause of all things wh ch is aosolutely necessary 
— m such cases we are seeking for our idea an object of which vre 
may confess that it is unknown to us, though we must not on 
that account assert that it is impossible ^ The cosmological ideas 

The questioa what is tlie cemsUtatton of a. transeeadea-tai object? is 
uaansweeab e—we are unable to say lekat i ut but m e caa pc rceive that the 
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alone possess the pecuhanty that we can presuppose the object 
of them and the empircial synthesis requi ite for the conception 
of that object to be given and the cpiestion which anses from 
these ideas, relates merely to the process of this synthesis m so 
far as it must contain absolute totahty— which, however, is not 
emoincai as it cannot be g ven m any experience Now, as the 
question here is solely m regard to a thing as the object of a possible 
expenenoe, and not as a thing m itself the answer to the tran 
soendental cosmological question need not be sought out of the 
idea •'or the quest on does not regard an object in itself The 
question m relation to a possible experience, ss not what can be 
given in an expenence m cmcreto — but what is contained in the 
idea, to which the eirpmcal synthesis must approximate The 
question must therefore be capable of solution from the idea 
done For the idea is a creation of reason itself which therefore 
cannot disclaim the obliga'^on to answer or refer as to the 
unknown object 

It IS not so extraordinary as it at first sight appears, that a 
saence snould demand and expect satisfactory answers to all the 
questions that may arise mthm itsown sphere (guesHmesdotnesHiXie), 
dthough up to a certain tme, these answers may not have been 
discovered There are i» addition to transcendental philosophy, 
onlv two pure saeaces of reason the one with a speculative, the 
other with a p’^actical content — pure mathematics and ptcre tikics 
Has any one ever heard it alleged that from our complete and 
necessary ignorance of the conditions it is ttncertain, what exact 
relation the diameter of a circle bears to the orde in rational or 
irrational numbers^ By the former the sum cannot be given 
exactly, by the latter only approximately and therefore we decide 
that the iiapossibihty of a solution of the question is evident 
Lambert presented us with a demonstration of this In the 
general principles of morals there can be nothing uncertain, for 
■the propositions are either utterly without meaning, or must 
ongmate solely in our rational conceptions On the othw hand. 

Itself $3 notiifiig because it does not relate to any object that can be 
presented, to us For this reasoo, we must consider sU the questions raised 
m tianscendental psvcholo^ as answerable and as really answered for they 
relate to the transceudent^ subject of all internal phe-iomenar which Is sot 
Itself phenamescia and consequently not given as an object m which more- 
ova- none of the categories — and it is to thian that the question is twoperiy 
directed—find any conditions of its applicaticin Here therefore is a case 
where no answer is the only proper answea- For a question regatdmg the 
constitution of a sosnethuig which cannot be coeitat^ by any determined 
predicate— beoog conipletely beyond the sphwe of objects and experience is 
perfectly nnh nod void 
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thisre must be in physical science as infinite nambe’* of conjectures 
which can never become certaint es because the phenomena ot 
aatare are not given as objects dependent on our conceptions 
The key to the solution of such questions cannot therefore be 
found m our conceptions or m pure thoughtj but must he without us 
and for that reason is m many casess not to be discovered and 
consequently a satisfactory explanation cannot be expected The 
questions of transcendental analytic, which relate to the deduction 
of our pure cognition are not to be regarded as of the same kind 
as those mentioned above for we are not at present treating of 
the certainty of judgments m relation to the ongin of our con 
ceptions but onlv of that certamty in relation to objects 

We cannot therefore escape the respoasibih*y of at least a 
cntical solution of the questions of reason, by complaints of the 
hnuted nature of our faculties and *he seemingly humhie con- 
fession that It IS beyond the power of our reason to oecide whether 
the world has emsted from all eternity o” had a beginning — 
whether it is mfinitely extended, or enclosed within certain limits 
— whether anjfthmg m the world is simple or whether everything 
must be capable of infinite divisibility — ^whether freedom can 
originate phenomena, or whether everything is absolutely de 
pemdent on the laws and order of nature—and finally, whether 
their exists a being that is completely unconditioned and necessary 
or whether the existence of everything is conditioned and conse 
quently dependent on something ex*-ernai to itself, and therefore 
in its own nature contuigent For all these questions rela^ to 
an object, which can be given nowhere else than in thought 
This object is the absolutely unconditioned totality of the synthesis 
of phenomena If the conceptions in our minds do not assist us 
to some certain result m regard to these problems we must not 
defend ourselves on the plea that the object itself rmams hidden 
from and unknown to us For no such thmg or object can be 
given — it is no* to be found out of the idea in our mmds We 
mast seek the cause of our failure m our idea itself which is an 
msoluble problem, and m regard to which we obstinately assume 
that there exists a real object cortespondmg and adequate to it 
A clear explanation of the dialectic which has in our conception, 
will very soon enable us to come to a satisfactory decision m 
regard to such a question 

The preteirt, that we are unable to amve at certainty in regard 
to these problems may be met vnth this question which refjuires 
at least a plain answer From what source do the ideas onginate 
the solution of which involves you in such difficulties? Are you 
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seeking for an explanation, of certain phenomena and do you 
expect these ideas to give vou the pnnuples or the rules of this 
explanation? Let it be granted, that all nature was laid open 
before you that nothing was hid from your senses and your con 
sciousness Still you could not cognize *« eoncreto tlie object of 
your ideas m any experience For what is demanded is not only 
this full and comple e mtuition, but also a complete svnthesis and 
the consciousness of its absolute totality and this is not possible 
by means of any empmcal cc^ition It follows that your question 
— your idea is hy no means necessary for the explanation of any 
phenomenon and the idea cannot have been m any sense given 
by tne object itself For such an object can never be presented 
to us because it cannot be given by any possible expenence 
Whatever perceptions you may attain to, you are stall surrounded 
by candthons — space or in time and you cannot discover any 
thing unconditioned nor can you deade whether ^his uncondi 
tioned IS to be placed in an absolute beginning of the synthesis or 
in an a^olute totality of the senes wi^out beginn-ng A whole, 
m the empirical s^ihcation of the term, is always merely com 
parative The absolute whole of quantity (the universe), of 
division of denvation of the condition of existence, with the 
question — ^whether it is to be produced by finite or mfimte syn 
thesis, no possible expr^nence can instruct us concemmg You 
will not for example, be able to explain the phenomena of a 
body m the least degree better, whether you beheve it to consist, 
of simple or of composite parts for a simple phenomenon — and 
just as httle an mfimte senes of composition — can never be pre- 
sented to your perception Phenomena require and admit of 
explanation only m so far as the conditaons of that explanation 
are given in perception, but the sum total of that which is given 
m phenomena considered as an absolute whole is itself a per 
ceptiou — ^and we cannot therefore seek for explanations of this 
whole beyond itself m other perceptions The explanation of 
this whole is the proper object of the transcend ntal problems 
of pure reason 

Although therefore the solution of these problems is unattain 
able throi^h expenence we must not permit ourselves to say, 
that It IS uncertam how the object of our mquines 1$ constituted 
For the object is in our own mmd and cannot be discovered m 
expenence and we have only to take care that our thoughts are 
consistent with each other and to avoid falhng mto the amphiboly 
of Hording our idea as a representation of an object empirically 
given and therefore to be cognized according to the laws of 
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experieace A do^atical solution is therefore not only unsatis 
factory but iirpo^sible The cntical solution which may be a 
perfectly certain one does not consider the question objectively 
but proceeds by laquinng into the basis of the cognition upon 
which the question rests 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 

Section Fieth 

Scep>.iecd Exposition of the Cosmclogtcai Problems presented tn 
the four Transcendental Ideas 

We should be quite wiling to desist from the demand of a dog 
mat cal answer to our questions if we understood beforehand that 
be the answer what it may it would only serve to increase our 
Ignorance^ to throw us from one incomprehensibility into another, 
from one obscunty into another sjil greater and perhaps lead us 
into irreconcilable contradictions If a dogmatical affirmative or 
aegative answer is demanded is it at all prudent to set aside die 
probable grounds of a solution which he before us and to take 
mto consideration what advantage we shall gain if the answer 
IS to favour the one side or the other? If it happens that in both 
cases the answer is mere nonsense, we have m this an irresistible 
summons to institute a critical investigation of the question for 
the purpose of discovering wnethe" it is based on a groundless pre 
supposition, and rdates to an idea the fal» ty of which would be 
more easily exposed n its apphcation and consequences, than in 
the mere representation of its conten This is the great utility 
of the sceptical mode of treating the questions addressed by pure 
reason to itself By this method we easfly nd ourselves of the 
confusions of dogmatism and estab’ish in its place a temperate 
cnt!«s*n, which as a genuine cathartic will successfully remove 
the presumptuous notions of philosophy and their consequence 
— ^the vam pretension to univei^ saence 
If, then I could understand the nature o^ a cosmological idea, 
and perceive before I entered on tae discussion of the subject at 
all, that, whatever side of the question regarding the uncondi 
tioned of the regressive synthesis of phenomena it favoured it 
mus either be too great or too small for eiery conception of the 
understaading — I would be able to comprehend how the idea, which 
relates to an object of experience — an expenence whidi must be 
adequate to and m accordance with a possible conception of t]^ 
undeistandmg— most be completely void and without signfficanoe. 
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mamuch as its object j inadequate consider it as we may And 
this IS actually the case wi+h ail cosmo’ogical conceptions which 
for the reason above mentioned, involve reason so long as it remains 
attached to them m an unavo dable antinomy For suppose 

Fii-sty that the •maria, lias no beginning — ta this case it is too large 
jor our cone ption, for this conception, which consists m a succes 
sive regress cannot overtake the whole eternity that lias elapsed 
Grant that it has a beginning t is then too small for the conception 
of the understanding For as a beginning jpresupposes a time 
preceding, it cannot & unconditioned, and the law of the empmeal 
employment of the understanding imposes the necessity of looking 
for a hightr concition of time and the world is therefore, evidently 
too small for this law 

The same is the case with the double answer to the question 
regarding the extent, in space of the world For, if it is infintte 
and unlimited, it must be too large for every possible empincaJ 
conception ii it T&jmiie and hiaited we have a right to ask— 
what determmes these limits? Void space is not a sSf subsistent 
correlate of things and cannot be a final condition— and still less 
an empirical condition forming a part of a possible experience 
For how can we have any estpenence or perception of an absolute 
\ Old But the absolute totality of the empmeal sj-nthesis requires 
that the unconditioned be an empmeal conception Consequently, 
a finite world is too small for our conception 

Secordly if every phenomenon (matter) in space consists of an 
tr^ntie number of farts, the regress of the division is always too 
great for our conception, and if the division of -space must cease 
with some member of the division (the simple) it is too small for 
the idea of the unconditioned For the member at which we 
have disconUiued our diw^ion still admits a regress to many more 
parts contained in the object 

Thirdly suppose that every event m the world happens in accor 
dance with the laws of nature, the causahty of a cause must itself 
be an event, and necessitate a regress to a still higher cause, and 
consequently the unceasmg prolongation of the senes of conditions 
a parte pnon Operative nature is therefore too large for every 
conception we can form in the sjmthesis of cosiaica’ events 

If we admit the existence of spontaneously nroduced events, 
that is, of free agency, we arc dnven, m our search for sufiSment 
reasons on an unavoidable law of nature and are compelled to 
appeal to the empirical law of causality and we find that any such 
totality of connection in our synthesis is too small ^or our necessary 
empirical conception 
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FottrMy if we assume the existence of an absolutely mcessarv 
bemg — whether it be the worid or something m the world or the 
cause of the world we must place it in a time at an mfimte distance 
from any given mom*‘nt, for, otherwise it must be dependent on 
some other and hi^er existence Such an existence is^ in this 
case too large for our empirical conception, and unattainable bv 
the continued regress of *Jiy synthesis 

But if we behoe that everything m the world — be it condition 
or condit oned — ^is contingent every given existence is too small for 
our conception For in this case we are compelled to seek ^or 
some other existence upon which the former depends 

We have said that in all these cases the cosmological idea is 
either too great or too small for toe empirical regress m a synthesis 
and consequently for every possible conception of the under 
standmg Why did we not express ourselves in a maimer exactly 
the reverse of this, and instead of accusmg the cosmologic^ 
idea of overstepping or of fflllmg short of its true aim — possible 
expenence, say that m the first case, the empirical conception is 
always too small for the idea and in the second too great and Jius 
attadi the blame of hese contradictions to the empincal regress? 
The reason is this Possible expenence can alone give reality to 
our conceptions without it a conc^tion is merely an idea without 
truth or relation to an object Hence a jxissiUe emparicaJ con- 
ception must be the standwd by which we are to judge whether 
an idea is anything more than an idea and fiction of thought, or 
whether it relate to an objoct m tire world If we say of a thing 
that m relation to some other thing it is too large or too small 
the former is considered as existing for the sake of the latter, 
and requiring to be adapted to it Among the tnviai subjects of 
discuss on m the old schools of dialectics was this question If a 
ball cannot pass through a hole, shall m e say that the ball is too 
large or the fame too small? Li tLs case it is indnSferent what 
expression we employ, for we do not know which exists for the 
sake of the other On the other hand we cannot say — the man 
is too long for his coat but — ^the coat is too short lor the man 

We are thus led 0 the well founded suspicion that the cosmo- 
logical ideas, and all the conflicting sophistical assertions connected 
with them, are based upon a false and fictitious conception of the 
mode m which the object 0 these ideas is presented to us and 
this su picion will probably direct us how to expose the illusion 
that has so long led us astray from the truth 
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ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Sixth 

Transcendental Idealism as the Key to the Solution of Pitre 
Cosmological Dtalecitc 

In the transcenden al aesthetic we proved, that everything 
intuited space and tune — ^all objects of a possible experience, 
are nothing but phenomena, that is, mere representations, and 
hat these as presented to us — as extended bo^es, or as series of 
changes — ^have no self subsistent existence apart from human 
thought This doctrme I call Transcendent Idealism^ The 
realist m the transcendental sense regards these modifications of 
oar sensibility — ^these mere representations as thmgs subsisting 
m themselves 

It would be unjust to accuse us of holdmg the long decned 
theory of empirical idealism which, while admittmg the reahty of 
space, denies or at least doubts the existence of bodies extended 
m it, and thus leaves us without a sufiSaent cntenon of reality 
and illusion The supporters of this theory find no difficulty in 
admittmg the reahty of the phenomena of the internal sense m 
time nay they go the length of mamtauung that this internal 
expenence is of itseli a suffiaent proof of the real existence of its 
object as a thing m itself 

Transcendental ideahsm allows that the objects of external 
mtnition — as mtuited m space, and all changes m tune — as repre 
sented by the mternal sense, are real For, as space is the form 
of that mtuition which we call external, and without objects m 
space, no empincal representation could be given us we can and 
ought to regard extended bodies in it as real The case is the 
same with representations m time But time and space, with all 
phenomena therein, axe not in themselves things They are nothing 
but representations and cannot exist out of and apart from the 
mind Nav the sensuous mternal mtuition of the mind (as the 
objei^t of consciousness) the determination of which is represented 
by the succession of diffierent states m time, is not the red, proper 
s^ as it exists m itself — ^not the transcendental subject, but 
only a phenomenon, which is presented to the sensibility of this, 
to us unlpiown l^ng This internal phenomenon cannot be 

1 hava eJseivheie tanaad tlua theory forwtU idealism to distmginsh it 
from fnateriai Idealism wblcli doubts or demes the existence of external 
things To avoid ambigmty it seems advisable m many cases to employ 
this term instead of that mentioned in the text. 
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admitted to be a self-subsisting thing for its condition is jme 
and tinae cannot be the condition of a thing in itself But the 
empmcal tnitn of phenomena m space and time is gaaran eed 
beyond the possibJity of doubt, and sufficiently distmgmshed from 
ihe illusion of dteains or fancy — although both have a proper and 
thorough connection in an expenence according to empincal 
laws The objects of expenence then are not things in themselves ^ 
but are given only m expenence and have no existence apart 
^rozn and independently of expenence That there may be 
inhabitants m the moon although no one has ever observed tbem 
must certainly be admitted but this assertion means only that 
we may m the possible progress of expenence discover them at 
some future tune For that winch stands in connectior with a 
perception according to the laws of the progress of expenence, ts 
reed Thev are therefore really existent, if t&y stand in empiriced 
connection with my actual or teal consciousness, although they 
are not in themselves real, that is apart from the p ogress of 
expenence 

There is nothmg actually given — we can be conscious of nothmg 
as real, except a perception and the empmcal progressson from 
It to other possible perceptions For phenomena, as mere repre 
entations, are real only in perception, and perception is in 
nothing but the reality of an empinc^ representation that is, a 
phenomenon To call a phenomeoon a rem thing pnor to percep- 
tion means either that we must meet with this phenomenon m 
the pi ogress of expenence or it means nothing at all For I can 
say only of a thing in itself that it exists without relation to the 
senses and expenence But we are speaking here merely of pheno- 
mena m space and time, both of which are determinations of 
sensibility and not of things in themselves It follows that 
phenomena are not things in themselves but are mere representa 
ttotis which, if not given m us — m perception are non-existent 

The faculty of sensuous intuition is properly a receptivity — a 
capacity of hemg aSected an a certain manner by representations 
the relation of which to each other is a pure mtuition of space and 
time — the pure forms of sensibflity These representations m 
so far as Aey are connected and determinable m this relation 
(hi space and time) according to laws Oi the unity of experience, 
are c^ied objects The non sensuous cause of these representations 
5 completely unknown to us, and hence cannot be intuited as an ob 
ject. For such an object could not be represented either in space or 
m time, and without these conditions intuition or represenlation 
Cmge an sich, Sacben aa aich 
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IS unpossible We may at the same tune term the non 
sensuous cause of phenomena the transcendental object — but 
merely as a mental correlate to sensibility considered as a recep 
tivity To this transcendental object we may attribute the whole 
connection and exteat of our possible perceptions and say that 
It IS given and eiasts in itself pnor to ah eicpenence But the 
phenomena, corresponding to it, are not given as things in them 
selves, but in expenencfe alone For they are mere representations, 
receiving ixota perceptions alreie significance and relation to a 
real object under the condiPon that this or that perception — 
indicating an object — is m complete connection with all others in 
accordance with the roles of the unitjif of expenence Thus we 
can say the things that really eansted in past tune are given m 
the transcemdental object of expenence But these are to me real 
objects only in so far as I can represent to mv own mind, that a 
regressive senes of possible perceptions — following the indications 
of history, or the footsteps of cause and effect — in accordance with 
empmcal 'aws — ^that m one word the course of the world conducts 
us to an elapsed senes of tone as the condition of the present tone 
This senes in past tune is represented as real not m itself but 
only in connection with a possible experience Thus, when I say 
that certain events occurred in past time, I merely assert the 
possibility of prolongmg the chain of experience from the presait 
perception upwards to the cond tions that determine it according 
to tune 

If I represent to myself all objects masting m all space and Pme 
I do not thereby place these in space and time pnor to all expenence 
on the contrary such a representation is nothing more than the 
notion of a possible experience, in its absolute completeness In 
expenence alone are those objects, whii-h are nothing but repre- 
sentations given But, when I say, they existed pnor to my 
expenence this means only that I must begin with the perception 
present to me, and follow the trajc indicated, until I discover them 
m some part or region of expenence The cause of the empincal 
condition of tbs progression— and consequently at what member 
thcrem I must stop and at nhat point in the regress I am to find 
this member— -IS transcendental, and hence necessarily incognixable 
But with this we have not to do our coucem is onljr with the law 
of progression in experience, m whidi objects, that is, phenomena 
are given It is a matter of indifference whether I say — I may m 
the progress of experience discover stars, at a hundred times greater 
distance than idle roost distant of those now visible, or — stars at 
this distance may be met m space, although no one has or eve 
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TV 11 d scover thsin. For, if they are given as things m themselves, 
without any relation to possible expenence, they are for me non 
eocistent, consequently are not objects for they are not contamed 
01 the regressive senes of experience Bn if these phenomena 
must be employed m the construction or support of the cosmo 
logical idea of an abso’ute whole — and when we are discussmg a 
question that oversteps the limits of possible expenenoe the 
proper distmctioo of the diSerent theones of the reality of sensuous 
objects is of great importance in order to avoid the illusion which 
must necessarily oJise from the ausm erpretation of our empmcal 
conceptions 


TEE ^INOMY OF PURE REASON 
SEcnoJi Sbvkntb 

Criitcal SoltUioft of the Cosmohgtcal Problem 

Th® antinomy of pure reason is based upon the following dialectical 
arguneot If that which is conditioned is given, the whole senes 
of Its conditions is also given, but sensuous objects are given as 
conditioned consequently This syllogism, the major of 
which seems so natural and evident, introduces as manj cosmo- 
logical ideas as there are different kinds of condibons in the svn 
thesis of phenomena oi so far as these conditions constitute a 
senes These ideas require absolute totality m the senes, and 
thus place reasor in mextngable embanassment Before pro 
ceeding to expose the fallacy m this dialei,tical aiguroent, it will 
be necessary to have a correct understanding of certain conceptions 
that aopear in it 

In the first place +he following proposition is evident and 
indubitably certam If the conditioned is given a regress on the 
senes of all its conditions is thereby imperatively required For 
the very conception of a conditioned is a conception of something 
related to a cmidition, and, if tins condition is itself conditioned, 
to another condition—^d so on through all the members of the 
senes This proposition is, therefore, analytical and lias nothing 
to fear from transcendental criticism It is a logical postulate of 
reason to pursue as far as possible, the connection of a ccmception 
with Its conditions 

If m the second place both the conditioned and the condition 
are things in themselves, and if the former is given not ordy is 
the regress to the latter requisite, but the latter is really given 
mth the former Now as this is true of all the members of the 
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senes the entire senes of conditions and with them the uncondi 
tinned is at the same time given in the very fact of the conditioned 
tht- existence of which is possible only in and through that senes, 
being given In this case, the synthesis of the conditioned with its 
condition is a ivnthesis of tiie understanding merely which 
represents things as they are without regardmg whether and how 
we can cognize them But if I nave to do with phenomena, which 
m their character of mere representations are not given if I do 
not attam to a cognition of them (in other words, to themselves 
for thev are nothmg more than empincal cognitions), I am not 
entitled to say If lie conditioned is given ^ its conditions (as 
phenomena) are also given I cannot therefore, from the fact of a 
conditioned bemg given, mfer the absolute totality of the senes 
of Its conditions For phenomena are nothing but an empirical 
synthesis in apprehension or perception and are therefore given 
only m it Now, in speakmg of phenomena it does not follow that 
if the conditioned is given the synthesis which consti utes its 
empirical condition is also thereby given and presupposed such a 
synthesis can be estabhshed only by an actual regress m the senes 
of conditions But we are entitled to say m this case that a regress 
to the conditions of a conditioned m other words that a continuous 
empincal synthesis is enjoined that, li the conditions are not 
given, they are at least reqtared and that we are certain to discover 
the conditions m this r^ess 

We can now see that the major in the above cosmological 
^Ui^sm takes the conditioned in the transcendental signification 
wbui it has m the pure cat^ory while the inmor spealis of it m 
the empirical signification which it has m the category as applied 
to phenomena There is therefore a dialectical fallacy m the 
syllogism — sophtsma jigurae dtctioms But this fallacy is not a 
consaously devised one but a perfectly na ural illusion of the 
common reason of man For, when a thing is given as conditioned, 
we presuppose m the major its conditions and their senes, un 
perceived as it were and unseen because this is nothing more 
than the Ic^cal requirement of complete and satisfactory prmusses 
for a given condiLSion In this case time is altogether left out m 
the connecticri the conditioned with the condition they are 
supposed to be given m themselves and cot^emporanetmsly It is 
moreover just as natural to regard phenomena (in the mmor) as 
tbn^ m themselves and as objects presented to the pure under 
standing as m the major, m which complete abstraction was 
made of all conditions of intuition But it is under these conditioiis 
alone that objects are given Now we overlooked a r emarka ble 
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distinction between the conceptions The synthesis of the condi 
tioned with its condition, and the complete senes of the latter 
(m the major) are not limited by time, and do not contain the 
conception of succession On the contra^ the empmcal synthesis, 
and the senes of conditions lu the phenomenal world— subsumed 
in the minor — are necessarily successive, and given m tune alone 
It follows that 1 cannot presuppose in the minor, as I did n the 
major, the absolute iotedtfy of the synthesis and of the seies herein 
represented, for in the major all the members of the series are 
given as thmgs in themselves— without any Uinitations or condi 
ticms of tune while m the minor they are possible only in and 
through a successive regress, which cannot ewst except it be 
actually earned into execution in the world of phenomena 
After this proof of the viciouancss of the argument commonly 
employed m maintaining cosmological assertions both parties 
may now be justly dismissed, as advancing claims without grounds 
or title But the process has not been ended by convincing them 
that one or both were m the wrong, and had mamtained an assertion 
which was without valid groun<£ of proof Nothing seems to be 
clearer than that if one mamtains the world has a beginning 
and another the world has no beginamg, one of the two must 
he Tight But It is likewise dear, that, if the evidence on both 
sides IS equal, it is impossible to discover on what side the truth 
lies, and the controversy continues although the parties have 
been recommended to peace before the tnbunai of reason There 
remams, then, no other means of settling the question than to 
convince the parties who refute each other with such conclusive 
ness and ability, that they are disputing about nothing, and that 
a transcendent^ illusion has been mocking them with visions of 
reality where there is none ‘Ibis mode of adjusting a dispute 
which cannot be decided upon its own merits, we shall now proceed 
to lay before our readers 


Zeno of Elea a subtle dialectician was severely repnmanded 
by Plato as a sophist, who merely from the base motive of exbbit- 
his skill in discussion, mamtained and subverted the sama 
proposition by arguments as powerful and convincing on the one 
side as on the other He maintamed for example, that God 
(wno was probably nothing nmre, m his view than the world) 
IS neither finite nor infinite, nerther in motion nor m rest neither 
smilar nor dissimilar to any other tiling It seemed to those 
philosophers who criticized his mode of discussion, that his purpose 
was to deny cosnpletdy both of two self-contradictory propoaticsns 
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— which IS ab urd Bu 1 cannot believe that the e is any justice 
m this accusation The first of these prooositions I shall presently 
consider m a more detailed mami^r With regard to the others 
if by the word God he understood merely the Vnwme his meaning 
must have b-’enj that it cannot be permanently present in one 
place—that is, at rest nor be caoable o diangmg its place—that 
IS of moving, because all places axe m tne universe, and the universe 
ts^ IS therefore m no place Again, if the universe contains in 
Itself everything that exists, it cannot be similar or dissimilar to 
any other thing because there is, in fact, no other thing with which 
i can be compared If two opposi e judgments presuppose a 
contmgent mpossible or arbitrary condition both — in spite of 
their opposition (winch is however not properly or r^iy a 
contradiction) — fall away, because the coiKhtion which ensured 
the validii-y of both has itself disappeared 

If we say everybody has either a good or a bad smell we have 
omitted a third possible judgment — it has no smell at all and thus 
both conflicting statements may be false If we say it is either 
good smellingornotgood'SmeiImg(iBelj-«BE«'(?f«trvcf«oft suaeeolens)^ 
both judgments arc contradictorily opposed and the contradictory 
opposite of the former judgment— some bodies are not good 
smelling — embraces also those bodies which have no smell at all 
In the preceding pair of opposed judgments {per disparata% the 
contingent condition of the conception of body (smell) attached 
to both conflicting statements instead of having been omitted in 
the latter which is consequently not the contradictory oppi^ite 
of the former 

If accordingly, we say the world is either inflrute in extension 
or It IS not i nfi nite (po» est tafimiiis) and if the former proposition 
IS f^e, Its contradictory opposite — the world is not infinite must 
be true And thus I should deny the existence of an mSiute, 
without however, affirsnmg the existence of a finite world But 
if we construct our proposition thus — the world is either mfimte or 
hnile (non infinite) both statements may be felse For, m this 
case, we consider the world zs per ss determined in regard to 
quantity and while, in the one judgment, we deny its mfimte 
and consequently, perhaps its independent existence, in the other, 
we append to the world regarded as a thing m itself, a certain 
determination— that of finitude, and the latter may be false as 
well as the former if the world is not given as a &ttig %n ttse^ 
and. thus neither as fimte nor as infinite m quantity This kind 
of opposition I may be allowed to term dtalechtal that of contia 
dictones may be i^led anaiyhcal opposition Thus tlien, of two 
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d alect cally opposed judgments oottt may be aise, from the fact, 
that tae one is not a mere contradictory of the other, but actually 
enounces more than is requisite for a fall and ^,omplete contradiction 

When we regard the two propositions — ^the world is in&ute m 
quantity, and the world is finite m quantity as contradictory 
opposites, we are assuming that the world — the complete senes of 
phenomena — is a thing m itseli For it emams as a permanent 
quantity whether I deny the infinite or the finite regress m the 
senes of its phenomena But « we dism Ss this a sumption — this 
transcendental illusion and deny that it is a thing m itsdf, uhe 
contradictory opposition is metamorphosed into a merely dialectical 
one and the world as not existing in itseif—iJidependentlj of the 
regressive se^-co of my representations exists in like manner neither 
as a whole which is infinite nor as a whole which is finite m itself 
The universe exi~ts for me only in the empmcai regress of the 
senes of phenomeaia, and not per se If, then, it is always condi 
loned, it IS never given completely or as a whole and it is heie 
fore not an unconditioned whole and does not exist as such, 
either ivith an infinite, or with a finite quantity 

What we have here said of the first cosmological idea — that of 
the absolute totahty of quantity in phenomena applies also to 
toe others The senes of conditions is discoverable only m the 
regressive synthesis itself, and not m the phenomenon considered 
as a thing m itsdf— ^iven prior to all regress Hence I am com 
pelled to saj the aggregate of parts in a given phenomenon is m 
itself neither finite nor infinite and these parts are given only m 
the regressive synthesis of decomposition— a svnthesis which is 
never given m absolute completettas either as fin te, or as infinite 
The same is the case with the senes of subordinated causes, or of 
the conditioned up to the unconditioned and necessarv existence, 
which can never be regarded as m itself, and m its totality, either 
as fin te or as mfiiute, because as a senes of subordinate repre- 
sentations, it subsists only in the dynamical regress, and cannot 
b egarded as existing previously to this regress or as a sUf 
subsistent senes of things 

Thus the antinomy of pure reason in its cosmological ideas 
disappears For the above demonstration has established the 
fact that It IS merely the product of a dialectical and illusory 
oppositton, which anses from the application of the idea of absolute 
total! y — admissible only as a condition of things m themselves, 
to phenomena which exist only m our representatioog, ana— when 
constituting a senes — in a successive regress This antinomy of 
reason may however be really profitable to onr speculative 
hlW 
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interests not m the way of contnbuting any dogmatical addition 
but as presentmg to us another matenal support m our critical 
investigations For it furnishes us with an indirect proof of the 
trans endental ideality of phenomena if our mmds Vrere not 
completely satisfied with the direct proof set forth m the Tianscen 
dental Aesthetic The proof would proceed m the following 
HileTuma. If the world is a whole existing m itself, it must be 
either finite or infinite But it is neither fimte nor infinite — as 
has been shown on the one side, by the thesis on the other by 
the antithesis Therefore the world — the content of all phenomena 
— not a whole existing in itself It fol’ows tliat phenomena are 
nothing apart from our representations And this is what we 
mean transcendental ideality 
This remark is of some importance It enables us to see that 
the proofs of the fourfold antmomy are not mere sophistnes — are 
not fallaaous but grounded on the nature of reason and valid — 
under the supposition that phenomena are things m themselves 
The opposition of the judgments which follow makes it evident 
that a fallacy lay m the initial supposition and thus helps us to 
discover the true constitution of objects of sense This transcen 
dental dialectic does not favour scepticism, although it presents 
us with a tnumphant demonstration of the advantages of the 
sceptical method, the great utihty of which is apparent m the 
antinomy where the arguments of reason were allowed to confront 
each other in undimuushed force And although the result ol 
these conflicts of reason is not what we expected — although we 
have obtained no positive dogmatical addition to metaphysical 
science, we have still reaped a great advantage m the correctioo 
of our judgments on these subjects of thought 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Eighth 

Regdaiive Principle of Pme Reason m rdahon to the 
Cosmological Ideas 

The cosmological pnnaple totality could not give us any certain 
knowledge m regard to the maximum m the senes of conditions m 
the world of sense considered as a thing m itself The actual 
regress in the senes is the only means of approaching this maximum 
This principle of pure reason, therefore, may still be considered as 
vahd — ^not as an axiom enabling us to cogitate totahty m the 
object as actual but as a problem for the understanding, which 
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requjres it to institute and to continue, in conformity with the 
idea of totality m the imnd the regress in the senes of the conditions 
of a given conditioned For m the wo’ld of sense, that is in space 
and time every condition which we discover in oar investigation 
of phenomena is itself conditioned because sensuous objects are 
not things in themselves (in which case an absolutely unconditioned 
might be reached in the progress of cognition) out are merelv 
cmpmcal representations, the conditions of which must always 
be found m intuition The pnnciple of reason is tbcarcfore properlj 
a mere rule— prescribing a regress in the senes of conditions for 
given phenomena, and prohibiting any pause or rest on an absolutely 
unconditioned It is, therefore not a pnnaple of the possibihty of 
expenence or of the empirical cognition of sensuous objects — 
consequently not a principle of the understanding for every 
expeneace is confined wi hia certain proper limits determined by 
the given intuition St-11 Jess is it a cemsitheitvs pnnctple of reason 
authorizing us to eictend our conception of the sensuous world 
beyond all possible experience It is merely a pnnaple for the 
enWgemeat and extension of expenence as far as is posable for 
human faculties It forbids us to consider any empincal limits 
as absolute It is, hence, a pnnaple of reason whi^, as a wfe, 
dictates how we ought to proceed in our empincal regress but is 
unable to mhapate or indicate pnor to the empmcal regress what 
is given m the object tsclf I have termed it for this reason a 
re^oHae principle of reason, while the principle of he absolute 
ti^ity of the senes of conditions, as emsting m itself and given 
m the object, is a constitutive cosmological pnnciple This 
distinction will at once demonstrate the falsehood of the constitutive 
prmaple and prevent us from attributing (by a transcendental 
subrepti£>) objective reality to an idea which is valid only as a rule 
In order to understand the proper meaning of this rale of pure 
reason we must notice first, that it cannot tell us what ike objea 
is, but only hm the empmcal regress is ta be proceeded with m order 
to attain to the comple e oonoeption of the object If it gave us 
any mfonnation la respect to the foraier statement, it would be a 
constitutive pnnapSe — a prmaple impossible from the nature of 
pure reason It will not &erefore enable us to establish any such 
conclusions as — ^the senes of conditions for a given conditioned is 
ji Itself finite, or, it is infinite For, m this case we should be 
cogitating in the mere idea of absolute totality, an object which 
IS not atid caonot be given m experience inasmuch as we shmdd 
be attributing a reality objective and independent of the empincal 
syntnesis, to a series of phenomena This idea of reason cannot 
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then be rega ded as valid — except as a rule for the regressive sjti 
thesis in the series of conditions according to wh ch we must 
proceed from the conditioned hrough all m ermediate and sub 
ordinate conditions, up to the unconditioned although this goal 
IS unattamed and unattainable For the absolutely unconditioned 
canrot be discovered in the sphere of expenence 
We now proceed to aetemmie clearly our notion of a synthesis 
wh ch can never be complete There are two terms commonly 
employed for tius punwse These temns are regarded as expressions 
of diSerent and distinguishable notions although the ground of 
the distmction has ne\ er been clearly exposed lEe term employed 
b> the mathematicians ^ progressus tmwfimtum The philosophers 
prefer the expression progressus t« Without detammg 

tl e reader with an examination of the reasons for such a distinction 
or witli remarics on the nght or wrong use of the terms I shall 
endeavour clearly to determine these conceptions so fax as is 
necessary for the purpose of this CrtUque 
We njay with propriety say of a straight Ime that it may be 
pioduced to mfinity In this case the distinction between a 
pogressus tn and a progressus tn tnd^mtum is a mere 

piece of subtletv For, although when we say, produce a straight 
Ime — it IS more correct to say m znd^nttmt than m tnfimtum 
because the former means produce it as fax as you please the 
second you must not cease to produce it the expression tn vr^mtim 
IS, when vie are speaJsmg of the power to do it, perfectly correct, 
for we can always make it longer if we please — on to mfim*y 
And this remark holds good m ^ cases when we speak of a pro 
gres us, that is, an advancement from the condition to the condi 
tioned this possible advancement always proceeds to mfinity 
We may proceed from a given pair in the descendmg hne of 
generation from father to son and cogitate a never ending Ime of 
descendants from it For m such a case reason does not demand 
absolute totahty m the senes because it does not presuppose it 
as a condition and as given {datum) but merely as conditioned, 
and as capable of bemg given {iabile) 

Very diflexent is the case wifi the problem — ^how far the regress 
which ascends from the given conditiotied to the conditions must 
extend whether I can say — it is a regress tn injimtuin or only 
tn tndefimium and whether for example settmg out from the 
human bemgs at present alive m the world I may ascend m the 
senes of their ancestors i« tnfimtwn — or whether all that can be 
said IS, that so fax as I have proceeded, I have discovered no 
empmcal ground for considering the series hmited so that I am 
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justified and indeed, compelled to search for ancestors still further 
back, although I am not obliged by the idea or reason to pre 
suppose them 

My answer to this question is If the senes ts given m empincal 
mtuition as a who’e, the regreas in the senes of its internal condi 
tioos proceeds tn it^ntitan but if only one uiember of the senes 
IS given from which the regress is to proceed to absolute totality 
the regress is possible only tn tndejimiwn For example the 
division of a portion of matter, given withm csertam hm ts — of a 
body, that is — ^proceeds tn tnfinttum For, as the condition of this 
whole 5 Its part, and the condition of the part a part of the part, 
and so on and as in this regress of decomposition an unconditioneo 
Kidivisibie member of the senes of conditions is not to be found 
there are no reasons or grounds in expenence for stopping m the 
diwsion, but on the contrary the more remote members of the 
division are actually and empmcaily given prior to this division 
That IS to say the division proceeds to mfinitv On the other 
hand the senes of ancestors of aav given human being is not 
given, m its absolute totality m any expenence, and yet the 
regress proceeds from every genealogicd member of this senes to 
one still higher, and does not meet with any empirical limit pre- 
senting an absolutel} unconditioned member of the series But 
as the members of such a senes are not contained in the empmcal 
mtuition of the whole pnor to the regress this regress does not 
proceed to infinity, but onh i« tnd^mtuin, that is we are called 
upon to discover 0 her and higher members, which are themselves 
always conditioned 

In neither case — the regressut m nor the regressus m 

tnd^tmium is the senes of conditions to be considered as actually 
infinite ui the object itself This might be true of thii^ m them 
selves, but it cannot be asserted of phenomena, which as condi 
tions of each other, are only given in the empincal repress itself 
Hence the question no longer is Whut is the quantity of this 
senes of conditions in itself— is it finite or mfirute ? for it is nothing 
la Itself, but, How is the empirical regress to be commenced and 
how fer ought we to proceed with rt ? And here a signal distuaction 
ID. the ai^lication of this rule becomes apparent If the whole is 
given empirically, it is possible to recede in the senes of its in emal 
conditions to But if the whole is not given, and can only 

be given by arid tiiroa^ the empmcal r^ress I can only say— it 
IS posstbU to to proceed to still higher conditions in the 

^ Kant s Toe^axag is Infinity ut iha first case is a. cuahty ot may be 
pr -dmated of the fsgress wbile in the secsoad case it 1$ omy to be predicated 
of the posstbtHty of the regress — Tr 
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senes In the first case I am justified in asserting that more 
members are empincaily given m the object than I attain to in 
the regress (of decomposition) In the second case^ I am jutified 
only in saying that I can always proceed further in the regress, 
because no member of the senes is given as absolutely conditioned, 
and thus a higher member is possible and an mquiry with regard 
to it IS necessary In the one case it is necessary to find other 
members of the senes in the other it is necessary to tnqutre for 
others inasmuch as experience presents no absolute limitation of 
the regress For either you do not possess a perception winch 
absolutely limits your empmca regress, and m tins case the regress 
cannot be regarded as complete or you do possess such a hmitative 
perception m whi Ji case it is not a part of your senes (for that 
which hnats must be distmct from that which is ItmtUd by it) 
and It IS meumbent on you to continue your regress up to this 
condition and so on 

These remarks will be placed m their proper light by their 
application m the foHowmg section 

ANTINOMY OF PURE REASON 
Section Ninth 

Of the Emptneal Use of the RegulaUve 'Principle of Reason 

mth regard to ike Cosmological Ideas 

We nave shown that no transcendental use can be made either of 
the conceptions of reason or of understanding We have shown, 
likewise^ '^at the demand of absolute totality m the senes of con 
ditions m the world of sense arises from a transcendental employ 
ment of reason resting on the opmion that phenomena are to be 
regarded as thmgs in themselves It follows that we are not re 
quired to answer the question respectmg the absolute quantity of 
a senes — ^wh*‘tlier it is tn itself limited or unhmited We are only 
called upon to detemune how far we must proceed m the empmed 
regress from condition to condition m order to discover, m con 
formity with the rule of reason, a full and correct answer to the 
questions proposed by reason itself 

This prinaple of reason is hence vahd only as a rule for the 
extension of a possible experience — ^its mvahdity as a pnnciple 
constitutive of phenomena m themselves havmg been sufScientlj 
demonstrated And thus too, the antinomial confiict of reason 
with Itself IS completely put an end to, masmuch as have not 
only presented a cntical solution of the fallacy lurkmg m the 
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opposite statements of reason, but have shown the true meaninK 
of the ideas winch gave use to '^hese Btatemenis The iialeciicd 
pmciple o'^ reason has, therefore, been changed into a dacinmd 
pnncipie But in fact if this principle in the subjective signi 
fication which we have shown to be its only true senoc may be 
guaranteed as a pnncipie of the unceasing extension of the em^oy 
ment of our undexstaidirg, its influence and value are just as great 
as if It were an axiom for the a pnoy determin ion of objects 
For such an axiom could not exert a stronger influence on the 
extension and rectification of our knowledge otherwise than by 
procunng for the pnrciplea of the understanding the most widely 
expanded employment m the field of expenence 

I 

Sdutton or the Cosmological Idea of the Totality of the 
Camfosttion of Phenomena n the Universe 

Here as well as n the case of the other cosmological problems, 
the ground of the regulative pnnaple of reason is the proposition, 
that in our empirical regress no esspenence of an absolute hmt, and 
consequently no expenenoe of a condition which is itself absolutely 
uncon^toned la discoverable And the truth of tins proposition 
Itself rests upon the consideration, that such an expenence must 
represent to us phenomena as limited by nothing or the mere 
void, on which our contJiued regress by means of perception must 
abut— which is impossible 

Now this proposition which declares that every (audition 
attained in the empirical r^ess must itself be considered empin 
caDy conditioned contains the rule m termmsj wh ch requires me, 
to whatever extent I may have proceeded in the ascending senes 
always to look for some higher member in the senes — ^whether this 
member is to become known to me through expenence, ot not 

Nothing further is necessary, then for the solution of the first 
cosmological problem than to deade whether in the regress to 
the unconditionea quantity of the universe (as regards space and 
tune) this never limited ascent ought to be called a regressus i« 
infmium or tn tnd^n tjon 

The general representation which we form m our mind of tne 
senes of all past states or conditions of the world, or of all the 
thmgs which at present exist in it is itself nothing more than a 
■posstbU empincai regress whidi is cogitated — although in an un 
determined manner — in the mind and which gives use to the 
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conception of a series of conditions for a given object ^ Now I have 
a conception of the universe but not an intuition — ^that is not an 
intuition of It as a whole Thus I cannot infer the magnitude of 
the regress from the quantity or magmtude of the world and 
determine the former bj means of the latter on the contrary 
I must first of all form a conception of the quantity or magnitude 
of the world from the magnitude of the empirical regress But of 
this regress I know nothmg more than that I ought to proceed 
from every given member of the senes of conditions to one still 
higher l^t the quantity of the universe is not thereby deter 
mined and we cannot affirm that this regress proceeds tn 
Such an affirmation would anUctpate file members of the senes 
which have not yet been reached and represent the number of 
them as beyond the grasp of any empincal synthesis, it would 
consequently deierm ne the cosmical quantity pnor to the regress 
(although only m a negative manner) — ^which is impossible For 
the world is not given in its totality in any intuition consequently 
Its quantity camiot be given prior to the regress It follows that 
we are unable to make any declaration respectmg the cosmical 
quantity in itself— not even that the regress .a it is a regress i« 
irfjmtlwn we must only endeavour to attain to a conception of the 
quantity 0 ^ the universe, m confonmtv with the rule which deter 
mines the empmcal regress m it But this rule merely requires 
us never to admit an absolute limit to our senes — ^how far soeve 
wc maj have proceeded m it but always on the contrary to 
subordinate every phenomenon to some other as its condition 
and consequently to proceed to this higher phenomenon Such 
a regress is therefore the regressws m tndefinttum which as not 
determining a quantity in the object is clearly dist-ingmsbabl ft 
from the regressus tn 

It follows irom what we have said that we are not justified m 
declaring the world to be infinite m space or as regards past time 
For this conception of an infimte g^ven quantity is empincal but 
we cannot apply the conception of an mfimte quantity to the 
world as an object of the senses I cannot say the regmss from a 
given perception to everythui|; hmited either in space or time 
proceeds tn tnjimium — ^for this presupposes an infimte cosrmcai 
quantity neither can I say it isjimte — ^for an absolute limi t ig 

The cosmical senes can neither be greater nor smaller than the possible 
empirical regress upon which its conception Is haSed And as this reg-ess 
cannot he a detecmiiiate infim te regress still less a determinate finite 
(absolutely limitedj it is evident that we cannot regard the world as eitat. 
hmte or infinite because the regress wbich gives us he representation of Le 
n orld is n etth a r finite nor mfimte 
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likewise nnpossible in experience li. follows hat I am not 
entitled to snake any assertion at all respecting the whole object 
of experience — the world of sense I mast limit my declarations to 
the rule, according to which experience or eiapincal knowledge is 
to be attained 

To the question, therefore respectmg the cosnaca’* quantii.y, 
the first and negative arswer is The world has no beginning in 
time and no absolute hmit in space 

For m the contrary case, it would be limited by a void time 
on the one hand and by a void space on the other Now, since 
the world, as a phenomenon, caanot be thus Innted m itself— for 
a phenomenon is not a thing in itsel* it must be possible for us 
to have a perception of this I natation by a void tim-* and a void 
space But such a perception — such an expe leace is impossible, 
because it has no content Consequently, an absolute cosraical 
limit IS empincally, and therefore absolutely, imposstb e ^ 

From this follows the affirmaiwe answer The regress in the 
senes of phenomena — as a determination of the cosmicm quan ity, 
pro'^eds in iHd^nttum This is equivalent to saying — the world 
01 sense has no absolute quantity, but the empirical regress (through 
whiUi alone the world of sense is presented to us on the side of its 
conditions) rests upon a rule, which requires it to proceed from 
every member of the senes — as conditioned, to one still more 
remote (whether through persons! expenencc or by means of 
history, or the cbam of cause and effect) and not to cease at any 
point m this extension of the possible empmcal employment of the 
understanding And this is the proper and only use which reason 
can make of its principles 

The above rale does not prescnbe an unceasing regress m one 
kind of phenomena It does not for example, forbid us, in our 
ascent from an individual human being through the line of his 
ancestors, to expect that we shall discover at some point of the 
regress a pnmev^ pair or to admit, m the senes of heavenly bodies, 
a sun at the farthest possible distance from some centre All that 
it demands is a perpetual progress from phenomena 0 pheno* 
mena, even although an actual perception is not presented by 
them (as m the case of our perceptions being so weak as that we 

^ TbB reader will remark that the proof presented above is reiy diSeient 
fpotn the dogmatical demonstration glren in the antitliesis of the first 
antinomy In that demanstratioa it was taken tor granted that the world 
JS a thing in Itself — given in its totality prior to all regress and a deteemmed 
position, m space and tune was denied to it — ^if it was not considered as occupy 
mg ah tune and all apace Hence oor conclusion difieied from that given 
above for we mfened in the antithesis the actual infinity of the wadd. 
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are unable to become conscious of them) since they, nevertheless 
belong to possible experience 

E\ery beginning is in time .md all l im its to extension are m 
space But space and time are in the world of sense Conse 
quently phenomena m ihe world are conditionaliv limited but the 
world Itself IS not iimited either conditionally or unconditionallv 

For this reason, and because neitlier the world nor the cosmical 
senes of conditions to a given conditioned can be coinpUtely ^ven 
our conception of the cosmical quantity is given only m and 
through the regress and not pnor to it — in a collective intuition 
But the regress itself is really nothing more than the determtmng 
of the cosm cal quantity, and cannot therefore give us any deter 
mined conception of i — ^still less a conception of a quantity which 
is in relation to a certain standard infinite The regress does 
not therefore proceed to infinity (an infinity given), but only to 
an indefinite extent for the purpose of presentmg to us a quantity 
— ^reahzed only in and through the regress itself 

n 

Sdviton of the CosmoiogtaU Idea of the Totality of the 
Dimston of a Whole given in Intuition 

When I divide a whole which is given in mtui ion I proceed 
from a conditioned to its conditions The division of the parts 
of the whole {subdtvtsio or decompositio) is a regress m the series 
of these conditions The absolute totality of this senes would be 
actuallv attained and given to the mmd if the r^ress could arnve 
at simple parts But if all the parts m a continuous decomposition 
are themselves divisible the division, that is to say, the regress, 
proceeds from the conditioned to its conditions i« mjimtim 
because the conditions (the parts) are the m selves contained m the 
conditioned and as tlie latter is given in a hmited intuition the 
former are all given along ivith it This regress cannot, therefore 
be called a regressus in i^efmitmif as happened in the case of the 
preoedmg cosmoh^cal idea, the regress in which proceeded from 
the conditioned to the conditions not given contemporaneously 
and along with it but discoverable only through the empiriual 
regress We are not however entitled to affirm of a whole of 
thi land which is divisible in irfimtum that it consists of at 
irfmite numher of peats For although all the parts are contamed 
m the intuitior of the whole 'die vi^le division is not contained 
therein The division is contamed only in the progressing decom 
position — ^m the regmss itself which is the condition of iJie pos^i 
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b 1 ty and actuality of the senes Now, as this regress is 
all the members (parts) to which it attains must be contained in 
the given whole as an aggregate But the complete senes ofdmston 
IS not contained therein For this scries being infinite in su ccessioQ 
and always incomplete cannot represent an infinite numoer of 
laeanbere, and still less a composition of these members into a whole. 

To apply this remark to space Every limited part of space 
presented to intuition is a whole the parts of which are always 
spaces — ^to whatever extent subdivided Every limited spaue is 
hence divisible to infinity 

Let us again apply the remark to an estteroal phenomenon 
enclosed in bmiis that u., a body The divisibilitj of a body rests 
upon the divisibility of space which is the condition of the possi 
bn ty of the body as an extended whole A body is consequently 
divisible to inanity though it does not for that reason consist 
of an infinite number of parts 

It certamly seems that as a body must be cogitated as sub 
stance in space, the law of divisibility would not be applicable to 
It as substance For we may and ought to grant, in the case of 
space that division or decomposition to any extent, never can 
utterly annihilate composition (that is to say the smaPest part of 
space must still consist of spaces) otherwise space wouui entirely 
cease to exist—which is impossible But, the assertion on the 
other hand that when all composition in matter is annihilated in 
thought nothing remains does not seem to harmonize with the 
conception of substance, which mast be prooerly the subject of all 
conposition and musv emain, even after the conjunction of its 
attr butes m space — ^whicb constituted a body — ^is annihilated in 
thought But this is not the case with substance in the pheno 
menS world, which is not a thing m itself cogitated by the pore 
category Phenomenal substance is not an absolute subject, it 
is merely a permanent sensuous image and nothing more than an 
intuition, m wluch the unconditioned is not to be found 

But although this rule of progress to infimty is legitimate and 
apphcable to the suodmsion of a phenomenon, as a mere occupation 
or filLng of space, it is not applicable to a whole consisting of a 
number of distinct parts and constituting a qmtitum dtsarehtm — 
that is to say an oiganized body It cannot be admitted that 
eveiy part m an organized whole u itsed organized and that m 
d 0 al 3 r 5 ing it to infimty we must always meet with organized parts, 
although we may allow that the parts of the matter whidi we 
necompose tn wijmiitm be organized For the infinity of 
the division of a phenomenon la space rests altogether on the fact 
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that the divisibility of a phenomenon is given only in and through 
tins infinity that is, an undetermined number of parts is given 
while the parts themselves are given and determined only in and 
through the subdivision in a word the mfimty of the division 
necessanly presupposes that the whole is not already divided se 
Hence our division determmes a number of parts m the whole — a 
number which eirtends just as far as the actual regress m the 
division while on the other hand the very notion of a body 
orgamzed to infinity represents the whole as already and m itself 
divided We exnect therefore co find m it a determinate but, 
at the san e time infimie number of parts — ^which is self contradic 
toiy For we should thus have a whole contammg a series of 
members which could not be completed m any regress — ^which is 
infinite and at the same time complete m an organized composite 
Infinite divisibility is applicable only to a quantum amhnuum, 
and IS based entirely on infinite divisibility of space But in 
a quaiUtm dtscretttm the multitade of parts or umts is alwa> 
determined, and hence always equal to some number To what 
extent a body m^-y be o~ganized experience alone can inform us 
and although so far as our experience of this or that body has 
extended we may not have discovered any morgamc part such 
parts must exist m possible experience But how far tiie transcen 
dental division of a phenomenon must extend we cannot know 
from expenence — it is a question which experience cannot answer 
it IS answered only by the prmaple of reason which forbids us to 
consider the empiricd legress, in the analysis of extended bodv 
as ever absolutelv complete 

Concluding Remark on the Soltfiton of the Transcendental MaSie 

mail al Ideas— and Introductory u) the Solution of the Dynamical 

Ideas 

We presented the antmomy of pure reason m a tabular form 
and we endeavoured to show the ground ol this self-contradiction 
on the part of reason, and the caily means of bnnging it to a con 
elusion — ^namely by declaring both contradictory statements to 
be false We represented m these antmomies the conditions of 
phenomena as belonging to the conditioned accordmg to relations 
of space and time — ^whicfa is the usual supposition of the common 
understanding In this respect all dialectical representations of 
totality in ■‘he senes of conditions to a given conditioned were 
perfectlv homogeneous Ihe condition was always a member of 
the senes along with the conditioned, and thus the homogeneity 
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of the whole senes was assured In this case he regress could 
never be cogitated as complete or, « this was the case a member 
realiy conditaonea was falsely regaled as a pnmai member conse- 
quen ly as imconditiored In such an antmoiay, therefore, we 
did not consider the object tha is, the conditioned but the 
senes of conditions belonging to the object and the magnitude of 
that senes And thus arose the d fficult^ — a difficulty not to be 
settled by any decision regarding the dawns of the two parties 
but simply by cutting the knot — by dedanng the senes proposed 
by reason to be either ioo long or too short for the unders andirg, 
ahicb could m neither case make its conceptions adequate widi 
the ideas 

But we have overlooked up to this point an essentml difeence 
easting between the concepticms of the understanding which 
reason endeavours to raise to the rank of ideas — two of hese in 
dicating a matkesnaSual and two a dynamical synthe is of pheno 
mena Hitherto, it was rot necessary to signalize this distmctioB 
for just as m our general representation o*- ah transcendental ideas 
we considered them under phenomenal conditions so m the two 
roatheinatical ideas, our discussion is concerned solely with an 
object in the world of phenomena But as we are now about to 
proceed to the consideration of the dynamudl conceptions of the 
understanding, and their adequa eness with ideas we must not 
lose sight of this distinction We shall find that it opens up to 
us an entirelj new vuew of the conflict in which reason is involved 
For while in he first two antmom es both parties were dumissei 
on the ground of having advanced statemen s based upon false 
Hypotheses in the present case the hope appears of discovering a 
hypothesis which may be consistent with the demands of reason, 
and the judge completing the statement of the grounds of claim, 
which both parties had left in an unsatisfactory state, the question 
may be settled on its own inen% not by dismissing the claimants 
but by a ampanson of the arguments on both sides If we consider 
merely their extension and whether they are adequate with ideas, 
the secies of conditions may be regarded as ail homogeneous 
Bat the conception of the understanding which lies at the basis of 
these ideas contains either a synthests of the koaiogeneotts ^resup 
posed in every quantity— in its composition as wdi as in rts 
division) or of the heterogeneous, winch is the case in the dynamical 
synthesis of cause and effect, as well as of the necessary and the 
contingent 

Thus It liappens, that in the mathematical senes of phenomena 
no other tlm a sensuous condition is admissible—* condition 
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wh ch 5 tself a member of the ser es while the dynam cal senes 
of sensuous conditions admits a heterogeneous condition which 
IS not a member of the eries but, as pu”ely tnUlhgtble lies out of 
and beyond it And thus reason is satisfied and an unconaitioned 
placed at the head of the senes of phenomena, without mtroducmg 
conmsion mto or ciscontmumg it contrary to the principles of 
the understandmg 

Now from the fact that the d 3 mamical ideas admit a conoition 
of phenomena which does nor form a part of the senes of phenomena 
arises a result which we should not have expected from an antinomy 
In former cases the result was that both conuradictory dialectical 
statements were declared to be false n the present case we find 
the conditioned m the dynamical senes connec+ed with an empin 
cally unconditioned but non smsaoits condition and thus satis 
faction is done to the understanding on the one hand and to the 
reason on the other ^ While moreover the dialectical arguments 
fo’’ unconditioned totality m mere phenomena fall to the ground 
both propositions of reason may be ^own to be true in their proper 
sigmfication This could not happen m the case of the cosmological 
ideas which demanded a mathematically unconditioned umty 
for no condition could be placed at the head of the senes of pheno 
mena except ore which was itself a phenomenon, and consequently 
a member of the series 


m 

Solnhon of the Cosmological Idea of Ike Totahty of the Deduction 
of Cosmtcal Events from their Causes 

There are only two modes of causahty cogitable— the causal ty 
of nature or of freedom The first is the conjunction of a particular 
state with another precedmg it m the world of sense, the former 
following the latter by virtue of a law Now, as the causahty of 
phenomena is subject to conditions of time and the preceding state, 
if it had always existed, could not ha\e produced an effect which 
would make its first appearance at a particular time, the causahty 
of a cause must itself be an effect — must iteelf hai e begun to be 
and thereiore according to the prmciple of the understanding, 
itself requires a cause 

For the imderstandiug cannot admit amm^ phenomena a conditiQia which 
js xtseli empracaUy nncoaditioned But if it is possible to cogitate an intel 
Itgible condition — one which Is not a member of the senes of phenomena — ^for 
a conditioned phenomenon without breaking the senes of empirical conditions 
such a conxiltion may be admissible as emptneally ttnconh'iUimed and the 
empideal regress continue regular unceasing and intact. 
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We aciust undets and on the contrary by the term freedom m 
the cosmoJogtcal sense a faculty of the ipentanems ongination of 
a state the causality of whichj therefore js not sabor^aated to 
another cause determining it m time Freedom is m this sense 
a pure transceadenta’ idea which in the last olace contains no 
empirical element the object of which in the second place, cannot 
be givea or detemnned in any cs-penence because it is a universa’ 
law 0 the very possibdity of experience, that everything which 
happens must have a cause that consequently the causaLty of a 
cause, being itself something that has happened must also have 
a cause In this view of the case, the whole field of expenence, 
how far soever it may extend, contains noth ng that is not subject 
to the laws of nature But as we cannot by this means attain 
to an absolute totahty of conditions in reference to the senes of 
causes and effects, reason crea+es ♦he idea of a spontaneity, which 
can begin to act of itself, and withou any external cause deter 
mmjig It to action, according to the natural law of causality 

It IS especiaSy reinarliaolt that the practical conception of 
freedom is based upon the trattscetdsnied tdea and that the quasi- on 
of the possibihty of the former is diffinilt only as it miolves the 
consideration of the truth of the latter Freedom m the praeued 
sense, is the independence of the will of caeremw by sensuous impulses 
A wiM is sensuous m so far as it is pathologically affected (by sensuous 
impulses), It is termed emmd (prbtinum httHm), -when it is patho- 
logtcaUy necessitated The human will is certainly an arbitnim 
sensittvum, not hmium bu hbsrum because sensuoasness does 
not necessitate its action a ^acuity existing in man of self-deter 
mmatjon independently of ail sensuous coetcioa 

It IS plain, that, if all causality m the world of sense were natural 
—and natural only, every e-rent would be detenmned by another 
according to nec«sary laws, and that consequently, phenomena, 
m so far as they determine will must necessitate every action 
as a natural effect from themseives, and thus all practical freedom 
would fall to the ground with the transcendent^ idea For ^e 
latter presupposes that, although a certain thing has not Happened 
It ought to have happened and that consequently, its phenomenal 
cause was not so powerful and d«teriaiiiat,ve as to exclude the 
causality of out — a causality capable of producing effects 

mdependcntly of and even m opposition to the power of naturaJ 
caus^, and capable, consequently, of spontaneously originating a 
senes of events 

Here too, we find it to be the case, as we generallj found m the 
self^ontradictions and perplexities of a reason wtach staves to 
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pass th bounds of poss ble esxpe enca, that the problem is properiv 
not physiological ^ but transeendenial The question of tne poss 
hnitj of freSioT does indeed concem psychologj but as it ests 
upon dialectical arguments of pure reason, its solution must engage 
the attention of transcendental philoso^^ Before attempting 
this solution ft task which transcendental philosophy cannot decline 
it will be advisable to make a remark with regard to its procedure 
m the settlement of th^ quest* on 

If phenomena were things in themselves, and tune and space 
forms of the existence of things, condition and conditioned would 
always be members of the same senes and thus would arise in the 
present case the antinomy common to all transcendental ideas — 
that their senes is either too great or too small for the under 
s anding The dynamical ideas which we are about o discuss in 
this and the following section possess the peculianty of relating 
to an object not considered as a quantity, but as an existence 
and thus in the discussion of the pjesent question we may make 
abstraction of the quantity of the senes of conditions and consider 
merely the dynamical relation of the condition to the conditioned 
The question, then suggests itself, whether freedom is possible, 
and, if It is, whether it can consist with the umveisabty of the 
natural law of causalitv, and, consequeativ, whether we enounce 
a proper disjunct! /e proposition when we say — 1 \ ery effect must 
have Its origin either m nature or m freedom, or whether both 
cannot emst together m the same event in different relations 
The pnnaple of an unbroken connection between all events in the 
phenomena world, m accordance with the unchangeable laws of 
nature, is a well-established prinaple of transcendental analytic 
which admits of no excep ion Ihe question therefore is hetber 
an effect, detenu iied according to the laws of nature, can at tlie 
same time be produced by a free agent or whether freedom and 
nature mutually exclude each other And here the common 
but fallacious hypothesis of tne absolute reality of phenomena 
manitests its injunous influence m embarrassing the procedure of 
reason For if phenomena are things in themselves freedom is 
impossibl* In this case nature is the complete and all suffiaent 
cause of every event and condition and conditioned, cause and 
effect ara contained in the same seriet. and necessitated by the 
same law If on the contrarv, phenomena are held to be as they 
are in fact, nothing more than mere representations, connected 
with each other in accordance with empmcai laws, they must 
have a ground which js «£>f phenomenal But the causality of 

Frobat>ly aa emxtr ot tlia press and that wa should read psyehohgfccg 
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such an mtCL ^ He cause *s not de ennined or detemunabSe by 
phenomena, although its effects, as phenomena, roust be deter 
mined by other phenoroenal existences This cause and its 
causality exist therefore out of and ap«r*- from the senes of pheno 
ffitena, while its effects do exist and are discoverable m the series 
of empirical conditions Such an effect may therefore be con 
sidered bo be ^ree m reiatiou to its mtelhgible cause and necessary 
in relation to the phenomena from which it is a necessarv conse 
qucnce — a distinct on which stated m this perfectly general and 
abstract ni«,nnerj must appear m the highest degree subtle and 
obscure The sequel will explam. It is suSiaent at present to 
remark that as the complete and unbroken connection of pheno 
mena is an unalto’able law of nature f'^edoro is impossible — 
on the supposition that phenomena are absolutely real Hence 
those philosophers who adhere to the common opinion on this 
subject can never succeed m reoincihag the ideas of nature and 
fre^otn 

Posstbihiy of Freedom tn hssrmofiy vtiOi the hnwersid Lata of 
haturai Sece^stfy 

That element in a sensuous object which is not itself sensuous 
I may be allowed to term uUelhgibk If, accordingly, an object 
which roust be regarded as a sensuous phenomenon possesses a 
facultj which is not an object of sensuous jntmtion, but by means 
of which it IS capable of being the cause of phenomena, the 
causauty of an object or existence of this kmd may be regarded 
from two different points of view It may ^ considered to oe 
irOelhgtole, as regards its aOion — ^the action of a thing which is a 
tiung m itseF, and sfiMsiwMw as regards its ^eOs — effects of 
a phenomenon belonging to the sensuous world We should, 
accordingly, have to form both an empirical and an intellectual 
conception of the causality of such a faculty or power — both, 
however, having reference to tne same effect This twofold manner 
of cogitating a power residmg in a sensuous object does not run 
counter to any of the conceptions which we ought to form of the 
world of phenomena o” of a possible expenenoe Phenomena 
— not bang things m themselves — ^must have a transcendental 
object as a foundation, which determines them as mere representa 
tions and there seems to be no reason why we should not asaibe 
to this transcendental object in addition to the property of self 
phenometuzation a eauseitfy whose effects are to be met with in 
the world of phenomena, although it is not itself a phenomenon 
But every effective cause must possess a charaoter that is to say. 
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a kw of Its causality without wiuch t would cease to be a cause 
In the above case then every sensuous object would possess an 
emptncdl character which guaranteed that its actions as phero- 
mena stand in comple e and harmomous connection conformably 
to unvarying natural laws with all other phenomena and can 
be deduced from these as conditions, and diat they do thus in 
connection with these constitute a seres m the order of nature 
This sensuous object must m the second place possess an %ntel 
hgtble character which guarantees it to be th** cause of those actions 
as phenomena although it is not tself a phenomenon nor 
subordinate to the conditions of tne world of sense The fOTner 
may be termed the character of he thmg as a phenomenon the 
latter the character of the thmg as a thing m itself 
Now this active subject woidd in its diaracter 01 intelhgible 
subject be subordmate to no conditions of time for tune is only 
a condition of phenomena and not of things m themselves No 
achm would begin or cease to be m this subject it woula conse- 
quently be free from the law of all determination of time — ^the law 
of change, namely, that everything which happens must have a 
cause in the phenomena of a preceding state In one word the 
causahty of the subject in so far as it is intelligible would not 
form part of the senes of empirical conditions which determine 
uiid necessitate an event in the wond of sense Agam this mtel 
hgible character of a thmg cannot be immediately cognized, 
because we can perceive nolhmg but phenomena but it must be 
capable of being cogitated in harmony with the empmcal character 
for we always find ourselves comp^ed to place m thought a 
transcendental object at the basis of phenomena although we 
can never know what this object is m itself 
In virtue of its empincal character this subject would at the 
same time be subordmate to all the empmcal laws of causality 
and as a phenomenon and member of the sensuous world its 
effects would have to be accounted for by a reference to precedmg 
phenomena External phenomena must be capable of mfluencmg 
it and Its actions in accordance with natural laws, must explain 
to us how its empirical character, that is, the law of its caus^tj 
IS to be cc^ized in and by means of experience in a woid, ^ 
requisites for a complete and necessary determination of these 
actions must be presented to us by experience 
in virtue of irs mtelhgible character, on the other hand (although 
we possess only a general conception of this character), the subject 
must be regarded as free from ^ sensuous influences, and from all 
phenomenal detennination Moreover, as nothing happens in 
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th b subject for t is a mmngrkm and there does not consequentlv 
exist in It any change demanding the dynamical determination of 
time and for the same reason no connection with phenomena as 
causes — tins active existence must m is actions be f ee from and 
independent of natural necessity for this necessity exists only in 
the world of phenomena It woulo be quite correct to sav that 
It onginates or begins its effects in the world of sense from ttsef 
although the action productive of these effects does not begin i« 
itsdf We should not be in this case affinning hat these sensuous 
<^ects began to exist of themseiv^ because they are alv/ays de er 
mmed by prior empirical conditions — ^by virtue of the empirical 
character which is the phenomenon of the mteHigible cliaracter — 
and are possible only as constituting a contmuation of the senes 
of natural causes tod thus ratu'C and freedom each in the 
complete and absolute signification of these terms can exist, 
without contradiction or disagreement in the same action 

Eicpostkon of the Cosmological Idea of Freedom tn ftorirony 
the Universal Lem cf Haimrol necessity 

I have thought it advisable to lay before the reader at first 
merely a sketch of the solution of this transcendental problem, in 
order to enable him to form w'th greater ease a clear coaceptioa 
of tne course which reason must adopt m the solution I shall 
now proceed to exhibit the several momenta or thus solution, and 
to consider them in their order 

The natural law that everything which happens mast have a 
cause, that the causality of this cause, that is, the action of the 
cause (which cannot always haw existed, bat must be itself aa 
event, for it precedes in time some efiect which it has ongmated), 
must have itself a phenomenal cause by which it is determined, 
and consequently that all events are empincally detenmned m 
an orde of nature—this law I gay which lies at the foundation 
ol the possibility of expen n'^ and of a connected system of 
phenomena or natuie is a law of the under tandmg from which no 
departure and to wiuch no exception, can be admitted For to 
exce»t even a single phenomenon from its operation is to exclude 
it from the sphere of possible experience and thus to admit it 
to be a mere fiction of thought or phantom of the brain 

Thus we are obliged to a^owledge the existence of a chain of 
causes m which, however, absolute tatahiy cannot be found Bat 
T<e need not detain ourselves with this question, for it has already 
been sufficiently answered in our d scussion of the artinomies mto 
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tvhich reason rails when t attemp s to reach the unconditioned 
in the senes of phenonena If we permit ourselves to be deceived 
by the illusion of transcendental idealism we shall find that neither 
nature nor freedom exists Nov? the question is Whether, 
admitting be existence of natural necessity in the world of pheno 
mena it is possible to consider an effect as at the same time an 
effect of nature and an effect of freedom— or, whether these tao 
modes of causality are contradictory and incompatible? 

No phenomenal cause can absolutely and of itself begin a senes 
Every action, m so far as it is productive of an event is itself an 
event or occurrence and presupposes another preceding state m 
which its cause existed Thus everything that happens is but a 
continuation of a senes, and an absolute beginning is impossiWe 
m the sensuous world The actions of natural causes are, accord 
ingly themselves effects and nresuppose causes pieced ng them 
in time A pnmal action — an action which forms an absolute 
begmning is beyond the causal power of phenomena 
Now 13 It absolutely necessary that Ranting that all effects 
are phenomena the causality of the cause of these effects must 
also be a phenomenon, and belong to the empirical world? Is it 
not rather possible that although every effect m the phenomenal 
world must be connected with an emjimcal cause according to 
the universal law of nature this empirical causah y may be itself 
the effect of a non empirical and intelligible causality— its connec- 
tion with natural causes remaining nevertheless mtact^ Such a 
causahty would be considered, in reference to phenomena, as the 
primal action of a cause whidi is in so far therefore not pheno 
menal, but, by reason of this faculty or power, intelligible although 
It must, at ^e same time as a link m the chain of nature, be 
regarded as belonging to the sensuous world 
A belief in the leaprocal causahty of phenomena is necessaiy, 
if we are required to look for and to present the natural conditions 
of natural events, that is to say, their causes This being admitted 
as unexceptionably valid the requirements of the understandmg, 
which recognizes nothing but nature in the region of phenomena, 
are satisfied, and our physical explanations of physical phenomena 
may proceed in then regular cour^, without hindrance and without 
opposition But It as no stumbling block m the way, even assuming 
the idea to be a pure fiction to admit that there axe some natural 
causes in the possession of a faculty which is not empincal, out 
inteliigthle inasmuch as it is not determined to action by empmcal 
conditions, but purely and solely upon grounds brought forward by 
the understanding — ^this action being still, when the cause is 
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phenojnen zed in perfect dcco ^dance with tbe ’aws of empmcal 
causality Thus Ae acting subject, as a causal fhemmenm 
would continue to preserve a complete connection with natu^ 
and natural conditions and the pkenaptenan only of the subject 
(with all Its phenomenal causality^ would contain certain conditions, 
which if we ascend from the empancai to the transcendental object 
most necessarily be regarded as intelligible For if we attend 
in our inquiries with regard to causes in the world of phenomena 
to the di’uctions of nature alone, we need not trouble ourselves 
about the relation in which the transcendental subject which is 
completely uninoira to us stands to these phenomena and tneir 
connection in nature Ihe intelligible ground of phenomena in 
tins subject does not concern cmpuical questions It has to do 
only with pure thought, and although the effects of this thought 
and action of the pure understanding are discoverable m pheao 
mena, these phenomena must nevertheless be capable of a full 
and complete explanation upon purely pliysical grounds, and in 
accordance with natural laws And in this case we attend solely 
to that empirical and omit all consideration of their intelligible 
chjacter (which is the transcendental cause of the former), as 
completely unknown except m so far as it is exhibited by the latter 
as Its empincal symbol Now let us apply this to- experience 
Man is a phenomenon of the sensuous world and at the same tune, 
therefore a natural cause, the causal ty of which must be regulated 
by emmncaJ laws As such, ne most possess an tmpmeal character, 
hke dr other natural pbaiomena We remark this empirical 
character in his actions, whicn reveal the presence of certain powers 
and faculties If we consider inamtaate or merely anunal nature, 
we can discover no reason for ascnbiiig to outvies any other 
thar a faculty which is determined in a purely sensuous manner 
But man to whom nature reveals herself only through sense 
cognizes himself not only by his senses, but also through pure 
apperception and this in actions and internal detewninatioas, which 
he cannot regard as sensuous imp''esKons He is thus to lumseif, 
on the one hand, a phenomenon but on the other hand m respect 
of certain faculties, a purely intelligible object — mtelligible, because 
Its action cannot be asenbed to sensuous receptivity These 
faculties are undenstandmg and reason The latter, especially, 
IS in a peculiar manner distinct from all empincally-condition^ 
faculties, for it employs ideas alone m the consideration of its 
objects, and by means of these determines the understanding 
which then proceeds to make an empirical use of its own concep- 
tions, which like the ideas of reason, are pure and non-empmcal 
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That reason possesses the faculty of causality or that at least 
we are compelled so to rep esent it is evident from the zmperativesy 
whicn m the sphere of the practical we impose on many of our 
execuLve powers Tne words I ought express a species of necessity 
and imply a connection with groimds which nature does not and 
cannot p esent to the mind of man Understand*ng knows notlnng 
in nature but that which ts or has been or will be It would be 
absurd to say that anything in nature oi^kt to be other than it is 
in the relations of time m which it stands indeed, the ought 
when we consider merely tne course of nature Has neither applica 
tion nor meanmg The question wliat ought to happen in the 
sphere of nature? is ]us as absurd as the question what ough to 
be the p”Operties of a circle? All that we are entitled to ask is, 
what takes place m nature? or in the latter case what are the 
properties of a arcle? 

But the idea of an ought or of duty indicates a possible action 
the ground of which is a pure conception while the ground of a 
merdy na ural action is on the contrary always a phenomenon 
This action must certamiy be possible under physical conditions 
if it is prescnbed by the moral imperative ought but these physical 
or natural conditions do not concern the determination of the will 
Itself they relate to its eFect alone and the consequences of the 
effect in the world of phenomena Whatever num^ of motives 
nature may present to my will whatever sensuous impulses — ^the 
moral Ought it is beyond their power to produce They may 
produce a vohtion which, so far from being necessary, is always 
conditioned — a vohtion to whidi the ought enunciated by reason 
sets an aim and a standard gives permission or p”olubition Be 
the object what it may purely sensuous — as pleasure or presented 
by pure reason — as good reason will not yield to grounds w'hich 
have an empirical origin Reason will not follow the order of 
things presented by expenence, but with perfect spontaneity 
rearranges them according to ideas with which it compels empirical 
conditions to agree It declares m the name of these idea„ 
certain actions to be necessary which nevertheless haae not toMn 
place) and which pernaps never will take place, and yet presupposes 
that It possesses the faculty of causahty in relation to these actions 
For, in the absence of this supposition, it could not expect its 
ideas to produce certam effects m the world of expenence 

Now, let us stop here and admit it to be at least possible, that 
reason does stand m a really causal relation to phenomena In 
this case it must — ^pure reason as it is — exhibit an empirical 
character For every cause supposes a rule accordmg to which 
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certain phenomena follow as effects from the cause and every 
rale reqm*X 3 nnifonn'y in these effects^ and this is the prope' 
ground of the conception of a cause — as a faculty or power Now 
this conception (of a cause) may be termed the empmcal character 
of reason, and this character is a penoanen one whfle the effects 
produced appear, m confoinuty with the i anows condiuons which 
accompany and partly limit them m various forms 
Thus the volition of every maa has an empirical d’aracter 
which is nothing more than the causahty of his reason, in so far as 
its effects in the phenomenal worid manifest the presence of a rule, 
according to which ire are enabled to examine, in their several 
kinds and degrees, the actions of this causahty and the rationai 
grounds for these actions and in this way to decide upon the sub- 
jective pnnciples of the volition Now we learn what this empirical 
character xs only from pheaomeiaal effects and from the nde of 
these which is presented by eiqienence and '"or this reason ail the 
actions of man m the world of phenomena are dctcrmmed by his 
empirical character, and the co operative causes of nature Ii 
then, we could investigate all the phenomena of human volition 
to their lowest foundation m the mind, there would be no acbcm 
which we could not anticipate with certainty and recognize to be 
absolutely necessary from its preceding conditions So far as 
relates to this empirical character therefore there can be no 
freedom and it is only in the light of this character that we can 
consider the human will, when we confine oursdves to simple 
(^servatum and as is the case in anthropology, mst-tute a physio- 
logical investigation of the motive causes of human actions 
But when we consider the same actions m relation to reascai — 
not for the purpose of explammg their ongm, that is, in relation 
to speculative reason — ^but to practical reason as the producing 
cause of these actions, we sliall discover a rule and an order very 
different from those of nature and espeneace For the declaration 
of this mental facultj may be, that what has and could not but 
take ^aee in the course of nature augkt not to have taken place 
Sometimes, too we discover or beheve that we discover, that 
the ideas of reason did actually stand in a causal relation to certain 
actions of man and that these actions have taken place because 
tney were determined not bt emmncal causes, bu by the act 
of will upon grounds of reason 
Now grantmg that reason stands m a causal relation to pheno 
mena can an action of reason be called free when we know that, 
sensuously-— m its empncal character, it is completely determined 
and absolutelv necessary? But this empirical character is itself 
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determined by the mteins;ible character The latter we cannot 
cogmze we can onlj indicate it by means of phenomena which 
enable us to have an immediate cognition only of the empirical 
character ^ An action then m so far as it is to be ascribed to an 
intelhgible cause, does not result from it *n acco dance with 
empirical laws 'That is to say, not the conditions of pure reason 
but only their effects in the mtemal sense precede the act Pure 
reason as a purely mtelligible faculty, is not subject to the condi 
tions of time The causality of r^^son in its mtelligible character 
does not begtn to be it does not make its appearance at a certain 
time for me purpose of producmg an effect If this were not 
the case the causahty of reason would be subservient to the natu al 
law o phenomena which determmes them according to time 
and as a senes of causes and effects m ime it would consequently 
cease to be freedom and become a part of nature We are tlierefore 
justified m saying If reason stands m a causal relation to pheno 
mena it 15 a faculty which on^nates the sensuous condition of 
an empirical senes of effects For the condition which resides in 
the reason is non sensuous, and therefore cannot be onginated 
or begin to be And thus we find — ^what we could not discover 
in any empmcal senes — a condition of a successive senes of events 
Itself empmcally unconditioned For in the present case the 
condition stands oui of and beyond the senes of phenomena — it is 
mtelligible and it consequent!) cannot be subject to anv sensuous 
condition or to any time-determination by a preceding cause 
But m another respect, the same cause belongs also to the 
senes of phenomena. Man is himself a phenomenon His will 
has an empirical character whicn is the empincal cause of all his 
actions There is no condition — determining man and his volition 
in conformity with this character — ^which does not itself form part 
01 the senes of effects in nature and is subject to their law — ^the 
law according to which an empmcally undetermined cause of an 
event m time cannot eiast Foi this reason no given action can 
have an absolute and spontaneous ongination, dl actions being 
phenomena, and belonging to the world of expenence But it 
cannot be said of reason that the state m which it determmes the 
will IS always preceded by some other state determining t For 
reason is not a phenomenon and therefore not subject to sensuous 

The real morality of actions — thau; merit or dement and evem that of 
our own conduct is completely unknown to us Our estimates can relate 
only to their empincal character How much is the result of die action of 
free-will how much is to he asenhed to nature and to blameless error or to a 
happy constitution of tempexament (meroo fortunae) no one can discover 
nor ior this reason determine with perfect ju tice 
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conditions and, consequently even m relation to its causality, 
the sequence or conditions of tune do not influence teason aor 
can the dynam cal law of nature which determines the sequence 
of time according to certain rules be applied to it 

Reason is consequently the peimanent conditio^ of all actions 
of the human will Each of these is determined in th empirical 
character of the man even before it has taken place The m 
tefligible character of which +he former is but the sensuous schema, 
knows no before or after and every action, irrespective of the tune 
relation m which it stands with other phenomena is the immediate 
effect of the intelligible character of pure reason which conse- 
quently enpys freedom of action and is not dynamically deter 
mined eitner by internal or external preceamg conditions This 
freedom must not be described in a merely negative manner as 
independence of empincal conditions for m this case the faculty 
of reason would cease to be a cause of phenomena but it murt 
be r^rded, positively as a faculty which car spontaneously 
originate a senes of events At the same tune, it must not be 
supposed that any beginning can take place m reason on the 
contrary reason as the unconditioned condition of all action of 
the will, admits of no tima-conditions although its effect does 
really begm in a senes 0* phenomena — a begummg which is not 
however absolutely pntnd 

I shall fflustiate this regulative pnaciple of reason by an example, 
from iis eroploymeut m the worid of experience proi ed it cannot 
be by an> amount of experience, or by any number of facts for 
sudi arguments cannot esiabhsh the truth of transc ndenUl pro 
positions Let us take a voluntary action — ^for example, a false 
hood — by means of which a man nas introduced a certam degree 
of confusion into the social life of humanity, which is judged 
according to the motives from which it ongiaated and the blame 
of which and of the evil consequences ansing hrom it, is imputed 
to the offender V\e at &yt proceed to exmune the empirical 
character of the offence and for this purpose we endeavour to 
penetrate to the sources ot that character such as a defective 
education bad company a shameless and wicked disposition 
fhvohty, and want of reSection — ^not forgetting also the occasiomng 
causes which prevailed at the moment of the transgression la 
this he ^roc^ure is exactly the same as that pursued in the 
investigation of the senes of caus^ which deteimme a given physical 
effect Now although we believe the action to have been deter 
mined bv all these cwcumstances we do not the less blame the 
offender We do not blame him for his unhappy disposition nor 
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for the circumstance which influenced him nay not even for his 
former course of life for we presuppose tlmt all thee considerations 
may be set aside that the senes of precedmg conditions may be 
regarded as having ne’ier existed and that the action may be 
considered as completely unconditioned m relaaon to any state 
preceding just as if the agent commenced with it an entirely new 
senes of effects Our blame of the offender is grounded upon a 
law of reason which requires us to regard this faculty as a cause 
which could have and ought to have otherwise determined the 
behaviour of the cuipnt, independently o^ all empmcal conditions 
This causahty of reason we do not regard as a co-operating agency 
but as complete m itself It matters not whether the sensuous 
impulses favoured or opposed the action of this causality, the 
offence is estimated accordmg to its intelligible character — ^the 
offender is deadedly worthy of blame, the moment he utters a 
falsehood It follows that we regard reason in spite of the em 
pineal conditions of the act as completely free and therefore as 
m the present case culpable 

The above judgment is complete evidence that we are accus- 
romed to think that reason is not affected by sensuous conditions 
that m It no change takes place — although its phenomena in 
other words the mode m whuA it appears m its effects are subject 
to change — that m t no precedmg state determines the following 
and consequently, that it does not form a member of the senes 
of sensuous conditions which necessitate phenomena according 
to natural laws Reason is present and the same m all human 
actions, and at all times but it does not itself exist m time, 
and therefore does not enter upon any state in which it did 
not formerly exist It is, relatively to new states or condi 
tions deterimmng but not determinable Hence we cannot ask 
Why did not reason determine itself m a different manner^ The 
question ought to be thus stated Whjr did not reason employ its 
power of causahty to determme certam phenoimna m a different 
manner P But this is a question which admits of no answer 
For a different mtelhg’ble character would have exhibited a 
different empmcal character, and when we say that m spite of 
the course which his whole former hfe has t^en tlie offender 
could have refrained from utt^nng the falsehood this means 
merely that the act was subject to the power and autlionty— 
permissive or prohibitive — of reason "Vow reason is not subject 
in Its causality to any conditions of phenomena or of time and a 
difference m time may produce a difference m the relation of 
ohenomena to each other — for these are not thmgs and there 
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fore not causes in themselves— but it cannot produce any difference 
m +he relation in which the action stands to the faculty of 
rea on 

Thus then, in our investigation into free actions and the causal 
power which produced them we amve at an intelligible cause, 
beyond which, however we cannot go, although we can recognize 
that it IS free that is indepeadest of all sensuous conditions and 
that, m this way it may be the sensuously unconditioned condition 
of i^ienomena But for what reason the mtelligible character 
generates such ana such phenomena and exhibits such and such 
an empincal character under cartain circumstances, tt is beyond 
the power of oar reason to decide The question is as much 
above the power and the spnere of reason as the following would 
be Whv does the transcendental object of our external sensuous 
intuition allow of no other form than that of intuition t» space^ 
But the problem which we were <»lled upon to solve does not 
require us to enteitam any such questions The problem was 
merely this — ^whether freedom and natural necessity can exi&t 
without opposition m the same action To this question we have 
given a sufficient answer for we have shown that, as the former 
stands m a relation to a different kind of conditions from those of 
the latter the law of the one does not affect the law of the other 
and that consequently both can exist together in mdependence 
01 and without mterference with each other 


The reader must be careful to remark toat my intention in the 
above remarks has not been to prove the initial ewtence of freedom, 
as a faculty in which resides the cause of certain sensuous pheno 
mena For, not to mention that such an argument would not have 
a transcendental character nor have been lunited to the dis 
cussion of pure conceptions — all attempts at inferrmg from «x 
perience what cannot oe cogitated m accordance with its laws 
must ever be unsuccessful Nay, more 1 have not even aimed 
at demonstratrag the passthtltiy of freedom, for this too would hai e 
been a vain endeavour, inasmuch as it is beyond the power of the 
mmd to cognize the possibility of a reality or of a causal power 
by the aid of mere a pnon conceptions Freedom has been con 
adered m the foregomg remarks only as a transcendental idea, 
by means of which reason aims at on^atmg a senes of conditions 
m the wodd of phenomena with the help of that which, is sen 
suously unconditioned involving itseff, however, m an antinomy 
with the laws which itself prescribes for the conduct of the under 
standing That this antinomy is based unon a mere illusion, 
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and that nature and freedom are at least not opposed — this was 
the omy thmg in our power to prove and the question whicn it 
was our task to solve 


IV 

Solution of the Cosmological Idea of the Totality of the 
Dependence of Phenomenal Emsiences 

In the preceding remarks we considered the changes m the 
world of sense as constituting a dynamical senes in which each 
member is subordinated to anotlitr — ^as its cause Our present 
purpose IS to avail ourselves of this series of stats or conditions 
as a guide to an existence w''uch may be the Highest condition of 
all changeable phenomena that is to a necessary being Our 
endeavour is to reach not the unconditioned cau^ity but the 
unconditioned existence, of substance The senes before us is 
therefore a senes of conceptions, and not of intuitions (in which 
the one intuition is the condition of the other) 

But It is evident that as all phenomena are subject to change 
and conditioned m their existence, the senes of dependent existences 
cannot embrace an unconditioned member the existence of whi^h 
would be absolutely necessary It follows that if phenomena 
were things m themselves and — as an immediate consequence 
from this supposition-condition and conditioned belonged to the 
same senes of phenomena the existence of a necessary bemg as 
the condition of the existence of sensuous phenomena would be 
perfectly impossible 

An important distinction howera: exists between the djmamical 
and the mathematical regress The latter is engaged solely with 
the combination of parts mto a whole or with the division of a 
whole mto its parts and therefore are the conditions of its 
parts of the senes and to be consequently regarded as homogeneous 
and for this reason, as consistmg without exception of pheno 
mena In the former regress on the contrary the aim of which is 
not to establish the possibility of an unconditioned whole con 
sxsting of given parts or of an unconditioned part of a given whole 
bu to demonstrate the possifaihty of the deduction of a certain 
state from its cause, or of the contingent existence of substance 
from that which exists necessanly it 13 not requisite that the 
condition should form part of an empincal senes along with the 
conditioned 

In the case of the apparent antmomy with which we are at 
present dealmg, there exists a way of escape from the difficulty 
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for It IS not impossible tbat both of ♦■he contrswLctory statements 
may be true in diffe'^nt relations All se*isuous phenomena 
may be contingent and consequently possess only an empincaily 
conditioned existence and yet there may also exist a non*empincal 
condition of the -whole senes or, m other -words a necessary being 
For tins necessary being, as an intelligible condition -would not 
form a member — ^not even the highest member — of the senes the 
■svhole world of sense would be left in its empincally determined 
existence unmterfered with and uninfluenced This would also 
form a ground of distinction between the modes of solution 
employed for the third and fourth antinomies For, while in the 
consideration of freedom in the former antinomy the thing itself 
— ^the cause {suhstaniia phaenomenori) was regarded as belonging 
to the senes of conditions and only its eausaltty to the intelligible 
world — we are ooliged m the present case to cogitate this necessary 
being as purely intelligible and as existing entirely apart from the 
world of sense (as an mr sxiramundanim) ^ for otherwise it would be 
subject to the phenomenal law of contingency and dependence 
In relation to the present problem therefore, the regulatwe 
principle of reason as that everything m the sensuous world possesses 
an empincally conditioned existence — ^that no property of the 
sensuous -world possesses unconditioned necessity — that we are 
bound to expect and so far as is oogsible, to seek for the empmeal 
condition of everv member in the senes of conditions— and that 
there is no suffiaent reason to justify us m deduemg any existence 
from a condition wnich lies out of and beyond the empirical senes 
or m regarding any existence as independent and self subsistent 
although this should not prevent us from recognizing the possi 
bility of the whole senes being based upon a being which is intel 
bgihle and for this reason free from all empirical conditions 
But it has been far from my intention, in these remarks, to prove 
the existence of this unconditioned and necessary bem^ or even to 
evidence the possibility of a purely intelligible condition of the 
existence of all sensuous phenomena \s bounds were set to 
reason, to prevent it from leaving the guiding thread of empirical 
conditions, and losing itaclf m transcendent theones which are 
mcapable of concrete p esentation, so it was in> piirpo e, on the 
other hand, to set bounds to the law of the purely empiric^ under 
standing and to protest against any attempts on its part at 
deading on the possibSity of things or declatmg the existence of 
the mtdhgible to be impossible merely on the ground that it is not 
available tor the explanation and exposition of phenomena It 
has been sho-wn, at the same time, that the contingency of ail the 
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phenomenc, of nature and tac-r emp ncal amditions is quite con 
sistent with the arbitrary hypothesis of a necessary althougl: 
purely intelhgible conditior that no real contradiction exist 
between them and that consequently both may be true The 
existence of such an absolutelv necessary being may be impossible 
but this can never be demonstrated from the universal contmgenc} 
and dependence of sensuous phenomena nor from the principle 
whidi forbids us to discontinue the senes at some memoer of it 
or to seek for its cause in some sphere of existence beyond the 
world oi nature Reason goes its way in the empirical worlo and 
follows too its pecJiar path in the sphere of the transcendental 

The sensuous world contains nothing bu phenomena^ which 
are mere representations, and always sensuously conditioned 
things m themselves are not and cannot be objects to us It i 
not to be wondered at therefore, that we are not justified m 
eapmg from some member of an empirical senes beyond the world 
of sense, as if empincal representations were things m themselves, 
existmg apart from their transcendental ground in the human mind 
and the cauae of whose existence may be sought out of the empincal 
series This would certamly be the case with contingent thif^s 
but it cannot be with mere representahons of things, the con 
tmgency of which is itself merely a phenomenon and can relate 
to no other regress than that which determines phenomena that 
IS, the empincal But to cogitate an mtelLgible ground of pheno 
mena as free, moreover, from the contmgency of the latter con 
filets neither with the unlimited nature of the en^ncal regress, 
nor with the complete contmgency of phenomena And the 
demonstration of this was the only thmg necessary for the solution 
of this apparent antmomjr For if the condition of every condi 
turned — ^as regards its existence — is sensuous, and for this reason 
a part of the same senes, it must be itself conditioned as was 
shown m the Antithesis of the fourth Antmomy The embarrass 
ments into which a reason which postulates the unconditioned 
necessarily falls must therefore continue to exist or the ua 
conditioned must be placed m the sphere of the mtell^ble In 
this way its necessity does not require nor does it even permit, 
the presence of an empincal condition and it is consequently 
unconditionally necessary 

The empincal employment of reason is not affected by the 
assumption of a purely intelhgible being it continues its opera 
tions on the principle of the contmgency of all phenomena, 
proceeding from empincal conditions to still higher and higher 
conditions, themselves empincal Just as little does this regulative 
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principle exc’nde the assumption of an intelligible cause, when 
the question regards merely the pure employment of reason — ^in 
relation to ends or aims For m this case, an mtelligible cause 
signifies merely the transcendental and to us unknown ground of 
the possibility of sensuous phenom -na, and its existence necessary 
and independent of all sensuous conditions is not inconsistent with 
the contingency of phenomena, or with the aalimi ed possibility 
of regress which exists m the senes of empmcaJ conditions 

Coneludtng Remarks on the Antinomy of Fme Reason 
So long as the object of our rational conceptions is the totality 
of conoitions in the world of nhenomeaa and the sausfaction, 
from this source of the requirements of reason, so long are our 
ideas transcendental and cosmologtcal But when we s*^ the un 
conditioned — ^which is the aim of all our inqunes — ^in a sphere 
which lies out of the world of sense and possible eicperience, our 
ideas become transeendeni They are then not memly serviceable 
towards the completion of the exercise of reason (wnich remains 
an idea never executed but always to be pursued) they detach 
themselves completely from experience, and construct foi them 
selves objects, the matenai of which has not been presented by 
experience, and the objective reality of which is not based upon 
the completion of the empmcal senes but upon pure a fnon 
conceptions The intelligible object of these tianscemdent ideas 
may be conceded, as a transcendental object Bu* we cannot 
cogitate It as a thing determinable by certain distinct predicates 
relating to its internal nature for it has no connection with empirical 
conceptions, nor are we justified m affirming the existence of any 
such object It is consequently, a mere product of the mind 
alone Of all the cosmological ideas however it is that occasioning 
the fourth antinomy which compels us to venture upon this step 
For the existence of phenomena always conditioned and never 
self subsistent, requires us to look for an object different from 
phenomena— an intelligible object with which all contingency 
must cease But, as we have allowed ourselves to assume the 
existence of a selfrsubsistent reality out of the field of expe«ence, 
and are therefore obliged to regard phenomena as merely a contm 
gent mode of representing intShgiwe oojects employed by bemgs 
winch are themselves mtelligences — no other course remains for 
us than to follow analogy and employ the same mode in formmg 
some conception of mtelligible thmgs of winch we have not ti» 
least knowledge which nature taught us to use m the fonnation 
of empirical conceptions Expenence made us acquainted with 
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the oo„t agent But we are at ^ resmt engaged m the djornon 
of things which are not objects of expenence and must therefore 
deduce oar knowledge of them from that which is necessary 
absolutely and in itself, ihat is from pure conceptions Hence 
the first step whict' we take out of the world of sense obliges us 
to begin our system 0 neu cognition with the mvestigat on of a 
necessary bemg, and to deduce from our conceptions of it, ail our 
conceptions of mtelhgible things This we p~opose to attempt m 
the following chapter 

TRANSCENDENTAL DIALECTIC 
BOOtC II 

Chapter HI — ^The Ideai of Pctes: Reason 
Section First 
Of the Ideal tn General 

We have seen that pure conceptionu do not present objects to 
the mind except under sensuous conditions because the conditions 
of objective reality do not exist n these conceptions, which contain 
mfact nothing but the mere form of thought They may however 
when appked to phenomena, be presented t« concreto for it is 
phenomena that present to them the materials for the formation 
of empirical conceptions, which are nothing more than concrete 
forms of the conceptions of the understandrag But ideas are 
still further removed from objective reality than categories for 
no phenomenon can ever present them to tlie human mind in 
concreto They contain a certain perfection attainable by no 
possible empmcal cognition and tiliey give to reason a systematic 
unity, to wiuch the unity of expenence a tempt to approximate, 
but can never completely attain 
But still further removed than the idea from objective reahty 
IS the Idec^ by which term I understand the idea not in concreto 
but m indwndm — as an individual thmg detennmable or deter 
mined by the idea alone The idea of humamty m its complete 
perfection supposes not only the advancement of all the powers and 
faculties whidh constitute our conception of human nature to a 
complete attainment of their final aims, but also everytlung 
whidi IS requisite for the complete determination of the idea 
or of all contradictory predicates only one can conform with the 
idea of che perfect man What I have termed an ideal was in 
Plato s philosophy an idea of the dt tne mtnd — ^an mdividual object 
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present to ts pu e ntu on, the most perfect of every kind of 
possible beings and the archetype of all phenomenal existences 
Without rising to these speculative heights, we are boiind o 
confess that numan reason contains not only ideas but ideals 
which possess, not like those of Plato creative, but certainly 
practedl. power — as regulative principles and form the basis of 
the perfectibility of certain aUions Moral conceptions are not 
perfectly pure concepuons of reason, because an empirical element 
— of pleasure or pam — ^lies at the foundation of them In relation 

however, to the pnnaple, whereby reason sets bounds to a freedom 
which IS in Itself without law, and consequently when we attend 
merely to their form tney may be considered as pure conceptions 
of reason Virtue and wisdom in their perfect punty are ideas 
But the wise man of the Stoics is an ideal that is to say a human 
being existing only in thought and m complete con^'ormity with 
the idea of wisdom As tee idea provides a rule, so the ideal 
serves as an archetype ^ot the perfect and complete determination 
of the copy Thus the conduct of this wise and divine man serves 
as as a standard of action with which we may compare and judge 
ourselves, winch may help us to retom ourselves althou^ the 
perfection it demands can never be attained by us AlSioogh 
we cannot concede objective reality to these ide^s the^ are not 
to be considered as chimeras on the contrary, they provide reason 
wi h a standard which enab’es it to estimate by corapansoa, the 
degree of incompleteness in the objects presented to it But to 
aim at realizing the ideal in an example in the world of expenenoe 
— ^to desenbe for instance, the character of the perfectly wise man 
in a romance is impracticable Nay more there is soniething 
absurd in the attempt and the result must be httie edifying, as 
the natural limitations which are continually breaking in upon 
the perfection and completeness of the idea, destroy the illusion 
m the story and throw an air of suspicion even on what is good in 
the idea which henc-* appears fictitious and unreal 
Such IS the constitution of the ideal of reason which is always 
based upon determinate conceptions, and serves as a rule and a 
model lor imitation or for cnhcism Very different is the nature 
of the ideals of the imaginatron Of these it is impossible to 
present an intelligible conception they are a kind of monogram 
drawn according to no determinate rule and forming rather a 
vague picture—the prcwiuction of many diverse experiences— than 
a determinate image Such are the ideals which painters and 
physiognomists profess to have m their miads and which can 
serve neither as a model for production nor as a standard for 
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appreaation They may be termed though improperly sensuous 
idealsj as they are declared to be models of certam possible empirical 
mtuitaons They cannot however furnish rules or standards for 
explanation or exammaticm 

In Its ideals reason aims at complete and perfect determination 
according to a -pnon rules and hence it cogitates an object which 
must be completely determinable m conformity with prmaples 
although aU empincal conditions are absent and the conception 
of the object is on this account transcendent 

CHAPTER III 
Sectio'? Second 
Oj the Transcendental Ideal 
{Prototypon Transcendentale) 

Evert conception is m relation to that which is not contained 
in it undetermined and subject to the pnnaple of determincdnltiy 
This pnnciple is that of every two contradictorily opposed predi 
cates only one can belong to a conception It is a purely logical 
prmaple, itself based upon the principle of contradiction inasmuch 
as It makes complete abstraction of the content and attends merely 
to the logical form of the cognition 

But agam everything as regards its possibility is also subject 
to the principle ^ of complete determination, accoroing to which 
one of all the possiile contradictory predicates of things must belong 
to it This principle is not based merely upon that of contradiction 
for m addition to the relation between two contradictory predi 
cates, It regards everythmg as standing m a relation to the sum 
of possibilities as the sum total of all predicates of things and 
while presupposing this sum as an a pnon condition presents to 
the mind evervthmg as receiving the possibihty of its mdmdua] 
emstence from the relation it bears to and tlie share it possesses 
in the eiforesaid sum of possibdities ^ The pnnciple of complete 
determination relates therefore to the content and not to he 
logical form It is the principle of the synthesis of all the predicates 
which are required to constitute the complete conception of a 

Pnaatpium determi iatu)nts omntmadae — ^Tr 

Thus this principle declares even thin^ to possess a relation to a cotumon 
oorrelate — the sum total 01 possibihtv which, if discovered to exist m the 
id^ of one individual thing would establish the afhmty of all possible thinis 
from the identity of the ground of tbelr complete determination The 
detenmnadtliiy of every concefiitofi is subordinate to the ttn lersahiy (AUgemein 
heit vmv rsahtas) of the principle of excluded middle the determmatior of a 
fh n to the fotahty (Allheit iMuersilas) of all possible predicates 
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thing, and not a mere pnnciple of analytical representation, winch 
enounces that one of two contradictory predicates must belong to 
a conception It contains, moreover a transceodentai ptesup 
position — that, nanieiy of the matenal for dl possththty, which 
must contain a prton the data for this or that parlttular posstbihy 

The proposition Everything whtck oasis ts completdy detemimed, 
means not oaly that one of every pair of given contradictory 
attributes, but that one of all possible attnbutes, is always predi 
cable of the thing la it lie predit-ates are not merely compared 
logically with each other, but the tluig itself is transcendentally 
compared with the sum total of all possible predicates The 
proposition is equ lalent to saying To attain to a complete know 
(edoC of a thing, it is necessary to possess a knowledge oi e\ ery 
thing that is possible, and to determine it thereby m a positiv'* 
or negative manner The conception of complete determination 
IS consequently a conception which cannot be presented m its 
totality in oncreia, and is th«.refore based upon an idea which 
has Its sea m the reason — ^the faculty which prescribes to the under 
standing the laws of its harmonious and perfect exercise 

Now although this idea of the smi totd aS possthhty, in so 
i&r as it forms the condition of the complete determination of 
everything, is itself undetermmed m relation to the predicates 
which may constitute this sum total, and we cogitate m it merely 
the sum total of ah possible predicates — we nevertheless find 
upon closer examination that this idea, as a pnmmve conception 
of the imnd, eacdudes a large number of predicates — ^those deduced 
and those iireconaiable with others and that it is evolved as a 
conception complet'^ly detesmnned a pnort Thus it becomes 
the conception oi an individual object which is completely deter 
mined by and through the mere idea and must consequently be 
termed an ideal of pure reason 

When we consider all possible predicates not merely logically 
but traascendentalljr, that is to say with reference to the content 
which may be oc^itated as existing m them a pnm, we shall 
find that some indicate a being others merely a non being The 
logical negation expressed m the word not does not properly 
belong to a conception, but only to the relation of one conception 
to another m a judgment and is consequently quite insufficient 
to preser t to the mind the content of a conception The expression 
not mortal does not indicate that a non bemg is cogitated in the 
object It docs not concern the content at all A transcendental 
ne^tton, on the contrary, indicates non being in itself and is 
opposed to tianscendental affirmation, the conception of which of 
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tself expres es a bemg Hence th s affirmation indicates a reality, 
because la and thiougb it objects a?e considered to be something 
— ^to oe things while the opposite negation, on the other hand, 
indicates a mere want or pnvation or absence, and, where suth 
negations alone are attached to a representation the non-eiastence 
of anything corresponding to the representatioa 
Now a negation cannot be cogitated as determined, without 
cogitating at the same time the opposite affirmation The man 
bom blind has not the least notion of darkness, because he has 
none of light, he vagabond knows nothmg of poverty, because 
he has never known what it is to be in comfort ^ the ignorant 
man has no conception of his ignorance because he has no concep- 
tion of knowledge All conceptions of natives are accordingly 
derived or deduced conceptions, and realities contain the data 
and so to speak the material or transcendental content of the 
possibility and complete determination of all things 
If therefore, a transcendenta! sahstratum lies at the foundation 
of the complete detenmnation of things— a substratum which is to 
form the fund from winch all posable predicates of things are to be 
supplied this substratum cannot be anything else than the idea 
of a sum total of reality (omnttudo reedtiaiis) In this view 
negations are nothing but hmtaitons-^ term which could not, 
with propriety, he apphed to them if the unlimited (the ah) did 
not form the true basis of our conception 
This conception of a sum total of reality is the conception of 
a thing m ttse^, regarded as completely detenamed, and the con 
ception of an ms reahssimim is tbe conception of an individual 
hmg, masmucb as it is determined, by that predicate of all possible 
oontr^ctoiy predicates which indicates and belongs to bstng 
It IS therefore a transcendental ideal which forms the basis of the 
complete determination of everything that exists, and is the highest 
material condition of its possibibty — a condition on which must 
rest the cogitation of all objects with respect to their content. 
Nay, more this ideal is the only proper ideal of which the human 
mi^ is capable because in tins case alone a general conception 
of a thing IS completely determined bj and through itself and 
cognized as the representation of an mdividuum- 
The logical detenmnation of a conception is based upon a die* 

The lnvasti|:anoos asd calctdadoos oi astronomers have tan^t us much 
that IS wooderfm hut the most uaportaut lesson we have received hrom. theta 
15 the discovery of the abyss of our tgtmr&tee la relatiott to the umvasio— as 
i^ocaooe tbe ma^oiiude ol which reason- without the inhtrmaUoa thus 
derived could never have couceived. This dtscovarv of our defiaenciBS must 
produce a great change ia the detennlnatton of the aims of hurnaa reason. 
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5unctive syllogism tl e mijor of wh ch comta tis tije logical dmsioa 
of the extent of a general conception, Jie minor limits tins extent 
to a certain part, wh le the conclusion determmes the conception 
by this part Ihe general conception of a reality cannot be 
divided a pncn because witnout the aidl of expenence we cannot 
know any determinate kinds of reanty standing under the former 
as the genus The transcendental principle of the complete 
determination of all things is therefore merely the representation 
of the sum total of all reaht} it is not a conception which is the 
genus of all predicates -ufider jiseiff but one which comprehends 
them aJl tmthtn itself The complete detensmation of a thing is 
consequently based upon the linatation of this fatfol of reality, so 
much be ng predicate of the thing, while ail that remains over 
IS esduded — a procedure which is m exact agreement with that of 
the disjunctive syhogism and the determination of the object la 
the conclusion by cme of the members of the division It follows 
tliat reason m laymg the transcendental ideal at the foundation 
of its determination oi all possible thmgs takes a course in exact 
analogy with that which it pursues in disjunctive syllogisms — a. 
proposition which formed the basis of the sjfstematic division of 
all transcendental ideas, according to wbith they are produced m 
complete parallelism with the three modes of syllogistic reasoning 
employed by the human nund ^ 

It is self-evident that reason m cogitating the necessary complete 
determinataon of things docs not presuppose the exist«‘cc of a 
being corresponding to its ideal but merely die idea of the ideal — 
for the purpose of deducing from the unconditioned totality of 
complete determination the conditioned, that is, the »otahty of 
limited things Hie ideal is therefore the prototjrpe of all things, 
which as drfective copies (ettypct), receive from it the matetial of 
their possibility, and approximate to it more or less though it is 
impossible that they can ever attain to its perfection 

The possibility of things must therefore be regarded as dmved — 
except that of the thing which contains m itsm all reality, which 
must be considered to be primitive and ongyial For all negations 
— and they are the only predicates by means of which all other 
things can be distinguish^ from the ens redissimtetn — are mere 
limitations of a greater and a higher — nay, the highest reahty, 
and they consequently presuppose this reality and are, as regards 
their content, derived from it The maiufold nature of things is 
o^y an infinitely vanous mode of liimtmg the omception of the 
highest reahty, which is their common, substratum, just as all 
I See pages aaa and *32 
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figures are possible only as diSerent modes of lumting mfimte 
space. The object of the idea! of reason — an object esotstog qr^ 
in reason itself— is also termed the pnmal bemg fens on^nartum) 
as having no existence suoenor to him, the supreme being (ens 
summum), and as being the condition of all other beings which 
rank under itj the bang oj all hangs (ens mhum) But none of 
these terras indicate the objective relation of an actually existing 
object to other things but merely that of an tdea to conceptions 
ana all our investigations unto this subject still leave us in perfect 
uncertainty with regard to the existence of this being 

A primal oemg cannot be said to consist of many odier beings 
with an existence which is denvative, for the latter presuppose 
the former and therefore cannot be constitutive parts of it It 
follows that tne deal of the pnma! being must be cogitated as 
simple 

The deduction of the ^sibihty of all other things from this 
primal being cannot, stnea^y speakings be considered as a henttatcon, 
or as a kind of iinston of its reality for tbs would be regarding 
the pnmal bang as a mere aggregate — ^which has been shown to 
be impcasibie, although it was so represented in our first rough 
sketch The highest reality most be regarded rather as the gfea«i 
than as the sum total of the nossibihty of all things and the 
manifold nature of things be Based, not upon the limitation 
the pnmal being itself, but upon the complete senes of effects 
which flow from if And thus all our powei-^ of sense, as well as 
all phenomenal reality may be with propnety regarded as belonging 
to this senes of effects, while they could not have formed parts of 
the idea considered as an aggregate Pursuing this track and 
hypostatiaang this idea we shall find ourselves authorized to 
detemune our notion of the Supreme iBeing by means of the mere 
conception of a highest reality as one simple, ail sufficient, eternal, 
and so on — in one word to determine it in its unconditioned ' 
completeness by the aid of every possible predicate The concep 
tion of such a bemg is the conception of God m its transcendental 
sense, and thus the ideal of pure reason is the object matter of a 
transcendental Theology 

But fay such an employment of the transcendental idea we 
should be overstepping tiie limits of its validity and purpose 
For reason placed it, as the conception of all reality at the 
of the complete deternnnation of things, without requiring that 
this conception be regarded as the concention of an objective 
existence Such an existence would be purely fictitious and ffie 
hypostatizing of the content of the idea into an ideal, as an in 


1 
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dividual bemg is a step perfectly i-nauthonzed Nay, more, ws 
are not even called u^n to assume the possibility of such an 
hypothesis, as none of the deductions drawn from such an ideal 
would affect the complete determination of thirgs in general — ^for 
the sake of which alone is the idea necessary 

It IS not sufficient to circumscribe the procedure and the dialectic 
of reason « e must also endeavour to discover the sources of tins 
dialectic that we may have rt m our power to give a rat onal 
explanation of this illusion as a phenomenon of the human mind 
For the ideal, of which we are at present speaking, is based, not 
upon an arbitrary but upon a natural idea The question hence 
arises How happens it that reason regards the possibibty of all 
thin^ as deduced from a single possiMity, that to wit of he 
highest "eahty and presupposes liiis as existmg m an individual 
and primal being? 

The answer is readv, it is at once presented by the procedure of 
transcendental analytic The possibility of sensuous objects is a 
'elation of these objects to thought, in which something ( he 
empirical form) may be cogitated 0 pnon, while that wtoh 
constitutes the matter — ^the reality of the phenomenon, (that 
element which corresponds to sensation)— must be given from 
without, as otherwise it could not even be cogitated by, nor could 
Its possibility be presentable to the mind Now a sensuoj object 
« completely determaied when it has been compared with all 
phenomenal pred cates and represented by means of these either 
positively or negatively But as that which constitutes the 
thing Itself — ^the real m a phenomenon, must be given and that, 
in which the real of all phstwmma is given, is expenence one, 
sole, and all embracing — the material of the possibihty of ail 
sensuous objects most be presupposed as given in a whole, and 
it IS upon the limitation of this whole that the possibility of all 
empircal objects their distinction from each other and that 
complete detenninationj are based Now, no other objects are 
presented to us besides sensuous objects and these can be given 
only in connection with a possible expenence it follows that a 
thing IS not an object to us, unless it presupposes the whole or 
sum total of empirical reality as the condition of its possibility 
Now a natural illusion leads us to consider this pnnuple wiuiffi 
IS valid only of sensuous objects as valid with r^ard to things m 
general imd vhus we are induced to hold the empirical pnncipie 
of our conceptions of the possibihty of things, as phenomena, by 
leaving out tins Imitative condition to be a transcendental principle 
of the possibility of things in general 
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We proceed afterwards to hypostat ze this idea of the sum-total 
of all reaJitv by changing the dtstnbuitve uniiy of the empncal 
exercise of the understanding into the coUeckve unity of an empirical 
whole — a diaiectjtal illusion and by cogitating this whole or sum 
of experience as an individual thing containing in itself ail empincal 
reah^ Tins mdividudl thing or being is then by laeans of the 
above mentioned transcendental subreption substituted for our 
notion of a thmg which stands at the head of the possibihty of 
ah thing? the real conditions of whose complete determination 
it presents ^ 


CHAPTER in 
SEcnoN TffiMJ 

OJ She Aygumgfitt emfiayei ly Speadahve Reason ta proof of fe 
Existence of a Supreme Being 

NoTwiTHSTANxitNG the pressing necessity which reason feels, to 
form some presupposition that shah serve the understanding as a 
proper baas for the complete detensjinatioiv of its conception 
the idealistic and factitious nature of such a presunpoatioa is 
too evident to allow reason for a moment to persuade itself into a 
belief of the objective existence of a mere creation of its own 
thought But ^ere are other considerations which compel reason 
to seek out some icstmg place in the regress from the conditioned 
to the unconditioned, which is not given as an actual existetuce 
from the mere conception of it, althoa^ it alone can give complete- 
ness to the series of conditions And this is the natural course of 
eveiy human reason, even of the most uneducated, although the 
path at first entered it does not always continue to follow It 
does not begin from conceptions, but from common expeneace 
and requires a basts in actu^ existence But this basis is insecure, 
unless It r-ests upon the immovable rock of the absolutely necessary 
And this foundation is itsdf unworthy of frost, if it leave under 
and above it empty space if it do not fill all, and leave no room 
tor why or & wherefore ifitbenot,monewotd infinite in its reahtj 

I Tbis ideal of the ens reahsstmm — aitboagh merely a mental lepteseata- 
tiaa— IS first objectrvtxsd that is, has as objective existence nttabnted to it 
hyportafaei andfinaJy by the natural progress oiieasim to the compte- 
ntm, of UBity parsonrfied as we shall ihow preseany For the regulative tunty 
ot experience is not based npoQ phesomena themaClves but upon the cm 
neotion of the variety of phenomena by the imiirsttmding in a et> tscummesi 
aafi thus the nmty of the supreone reahty and the ocmplete detennmahfiity 
of all ihmgs seem to Tenfie In a supreme tuiderstandiug and consequently 
m a coDsaous utteUigcnce 
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If we adm t tbe cnstence of some one lung whatever it may 
be we must also admit that there is something which exists 
necessarily For what is contingent exists onlynnder the condition 
of some other thirg which is its cause and from this we must 
go on to conclude the emstsnce of a cause which i& not contingent 
and which consequently exists necessarily and unconditionally 
Such IS the argument by which reason justifies its aovances towards 
a pnmai being 

Now reason looks round for tne conception of a being that may 
be admitted, without inconsistency, to be worthy of the attnbute 
of absolute necessity cot for the purpose of infemag a pnan 
from the conception of such a bemg its objective existence (for if 
reason allowed itself to take this course it would not require a 
basis in given and actual existence but merely the support of 
pure conceptions), but for the purpose of discovermg, among all 
oar conceptions of possible thio^, liiat conception which possesses 
no element inconsistent with the idea of absolute necessity For 
that there must be some absolutely necessary eiostence it regards 
ss a truth already established Now if it can remove every exist 
cnce incapable of supporting the attnbute of absolute necessity 
excepting one — this must be the absolutely necessary being 
whether ts necessity is comprehensible by us that is deducvble 
from the conception of it alone, or not 

Now that, the conception of which contains a therefore to every 
&hereJore, which is not defective u any respect whatever, which 
IS all sufticient as a condition seems to be the bemg of which wc 
can justly predicate absolute necessity— for this reason, that, 
possessing the conditions of ail tnat is possible, it does not and can 
not itself require any conditioo And thus it satisfies in one respect 
at least the requirements of the conception of absolute necessity 
In this view, it is superior to aH other conceptions which, as 
defiaent and incomplete, do not possess the characteristic of 
independence of aH higher conditions It is true that we cannot 
infer from this that what does not contain in itself the supreme 
and complete condition — ^the condition of all other thmgs, must 
possess rally a conditioned existence, but as little can we assert 
the contrary, for this supposed bemg does not possess the onfy 
diaractenshc which can enable reason to cognise by means of 
an a pnort conception the unconditioned and necessary nature 
of its existence 

The ooncqition of an ens realtssitmm is that wfaidi best agrees 
with the conception cd an unconditioned and necessarj being 
The former conception does not satisfy all the Tequirements of the 
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latter but we have no choice, we are obliged to adhere to it for 
we jSnd that we cannot do without the existence of a necessary 
being, and even although we admit it we find it out of our power 
to discover m the whole sphere of possibahty any being that can 
advance well grounded chums to such a distmction 

Tlie following is therefore, the natural come of huimn reason 
It begins by persuading itself of the existence of some necessary 
being la this being it recognizes the characteristics of uncondz 
tioned existence It then seeks the conception of that winch is 
independent of all conditions and finds it m that which is itself 
the sufficient condition of all other things — ^in other words in 
ufaat which contains all reality But the unhim+ed all is an absolute 
nn ty, and is conceived by ^e mind as a being one and supreme, 
and thus reason concludes that the Supreme &«Jg, as the pnmal 
basis of all things possesses an cMStence whidi is absoiutety 
necessary 

This conception must be regarded as in some degree satis 
feictory, if we admit the eiustence of a necessary being and consider 
tha there exists a necessity for a definite and final answer to these 
questions In such a case, we cannot make a better dioice, or 
rather we have no choice at all, bat fed ourselves obliged to declare 
in favour of the absolute unity of complete reality as the highest 
source of the possibility of things But if trere exists no motive 
for coming to a definite conclusion, and we may leave the question 
unanswer^ till we have fully weired both sides — other words 
when we are merely called upon to decide how much we happen 
to know about the question and bow much we merely flatter 
ourselves that we know — ^the above coinclusion does not appear 
to so great advantage, but, on the contrary seems defcctwe m 
the grounds upon whidi it is supported 

For admitting the truth of all that has been said, that namelv 
the inference from a given existence (my own for example) to the 
existence of an unconditioned and necessary being is valid and 
unassailable that in the second place, we must consider a being * 
which contains all reahty and consequently aU the conditions of i 
other things, to be absolutely uncond tioned, and admitting too 
that we have thus discovered the conception of a thing to which j 
may be attnfauted without inconsistency absolute necessity— it 
does not follow from, all this that the conception of a hnated being, 
in which the supreme reahty does not reside, is ther^ore mcom 
patible with the idea of absolute necessity For, althot^ I do 
not discover the element of the unconditioned m the conception 
of such a bang — an element which is mamfestiy existent m the 


i 
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sum total of all conAc 0 u> x am not entitled to conclude that its 
existence is therefore conditioned ]ust as 1 am not entitled to 
affirm in a hypothetical syllogism, that where a ce tam condition 
does not exist {in the present completeness as far as pu-^e con 
captions are concerned), the conditioned does not exist either 
On the contrary we are free to consider all limited beings as like- 
wise unconditionally necessary although we are unable to infer 
this from the geae^ conception which we have of them Thus 
conducted this argument is incapable of giving us the least notion 
of the properties 01 a necessary being, and must be in every respect 
without result 

This argument continues, however to possess a weight and an 
authority, which m spite of its objective invUfficiency, it has never 
been divested of For, granting that certain responsibilities he 
upon us which, as based on the ideos of reason deserve to be 
respected and submitted to altaough they are incapable of a re*.! 
or practical apphcation to our nature, or in other words would 
be responsibihties without motives, excep upon the supposition 
of a Supreme Being to give efiect and influence to the practical 
laws in such a case we Siould be bound to obey our conceptions, 
which, although objectively insufficient, do, acvnrding to the 
standard of reason preponderate over and axe supenor to any 
claims that may be advanced from any other quarter The 
equilibrium of doubt would in this case be destroyed by a practical 
addition, indeed. Reason would be compelled to condemn herself, 
if she refused to comply with the dunaads of the judgment, no 
superior to which we know — however defective her understanding 
of the grounds of these demands might be 

This argument although in fact transcendental inasmuch as it 
rests upon the mtnnsic insufficiency of the contingent, vs so simple 
and natural that the commonest nnderstanduig can appreciate 
its value We see things around ug change arise and pass away 
they or their condition must therefore have a cause The same 
demand must again be made of the cause itself — as a datum of 
expenence Now it is natural that we should place the highest 
causality just where we place supreme causality in that bang, 
which contams the conditions of all possible effects and the 
conception of which is so simple as that of an aH-eiHbracing realitv 
This highest cause then, wc regard as absolutely necessary because 
we find It absolutely nec^sary to rise to it and do not discover 
any reason for proceeding beyond it. Thus among all nations, 
through the darkest polytheism glimmeT some faint sparks of 
monotheism, to which these idolaters have been led not from 
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reflect on and profound thought but by the study and aatusal 
progress of the common understanding 

There are only three modes of proving the existence of a Deity, 
on the grounds of speculative reason 

All the paths conducting to this end, begin either from deter 
annate experience and the peculiar constitution of the vforld of 
sense, and rise, according to the laws of causahty from it to the 
highest cause existing apart from the world — or from a purrjy 
indeterminate expencnce, that is, some emparical existence — or 
abstraction is made of ail expenenoe and the existence of a 
supreme cause is concluded from a fnan corceptions alone The 
first IS the ph;^it^o-^eolagtcal argument the second the a/smokgtcd 
the third the entdogteal More there are not and more there 
cannot be 

I shall show It IS as unsuccessful on the one path — ^the empirical, 
as on the other — ^the transcendental and that it stretches its 
wings in vam, to soar beyond the world of sense by the mere migh t 
of speculative thought As regards the order in which we must 
discuss those arguments, it will be exactly the reverse of that m 
which reason in the progress of its development attams to them— 
the order in which they are placed above For it will be made 
manifest to the reader, that although expenence presents the 
occasion and the starting point, it is the transcendeiUal of reason 
which guides it in its pilgrimage, and is the goal of all its struggles. 
1 shall therefore b^in with an examination of the transcendental 
axgumeat and afterwards inmure, what additional strength has 
accrued to this mode of proof from the addition of the empiitcal 
dement 


CHAPTER III 
Sectioit FotraxH 

Of &£ Imfossthliiy of an Otdologteal ’Broef of ihe Esastence of Goi 

It is evident from what has been said, that the conception of an 
absolutely necessary bemg is a mere idea the objective reality of 
which IS far from being established by the mere fact that it is a 
need of reason On the contrary this idea serves merely to indicate 
a certam unattainable perfection and rather limits the operations 
than, by the presentation of new objects extends the sphere of 
the understanding But a strange anomaly meets us at the very 
thrediold for the inference from a given esistence in general to 
an absolutely necessary existence seems to be correct and un 
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avoidable, while the conditions o the understanding refuse to aid 
us m foriping any conception of such a being 

Philosophers have always talked of an absolutely necessary being 
and have nevertheless decUaed to take the trouble of conceiving, 
whether — and how — a being of this nature is even cogitable not 
to mention that its existence is actually demonstrable A verbal 
defimtion of the conception is certainly easy enou^ it is some- 
thing, the non-existence of wbica is impossible But does this 
definition throw any hght upon the conditions which render it 
impossible to cogitate the non-existence of a thmg — conditions 
which we wish to ascertain, that we may discover whether we 
think anything in the conception of such a being or not? For the 
mere fact that I throw away by means of the v orf VnconiiUimed, 
all tie conditions which th understanding habitually requires m 
order to regard anything as necessary, is very far from making 
dear whether by means of the conception of the unconditionally 
necessaiy I think of something or really of nothing at all 

Nay, more, this chance-conception now become so current, 
many have endeavoured to explain by examples which seemed 
to reader any mqmnes regarding its intelligibility quite needless 
Every geometncal proposition — a triangle has three angles— it 
was said, is absolutely necessary and thus people talked of an 
object which lay out of the sphere of our understanding as if it 
were perfectly plain what the conception of such a being meant 

All the examples adduced have been drawn without exception 
from judgments, and not from things But the unconditioned 
necessity of a judgment does not form the absolute necessity of a 
thing On the contrary the absolute necessity of a judgment 
IS only a conditioned necessity of a thmg or of the predicate zn a 
judgment The proposition above mentioned does not enounce 
that three angles necessarily exist but upon condition that a 
tnangle exists, three angles must necessai^y exist — it. And 
thus this lo^cal necessity has been the source of the greatest 
delusions Having formed an a fnon conception of a thmg the 
content of which was made to embrace existence we beheved 
ourselves safe m concluding that, because existence belongs 
necessarily to the object of the conceptioa (that is under the 
condition of my positmg this thing as given), the emstenoe of the 
thmg IS also posited necessari’y and that it is therrfore absolutely 
necessary— merely because its existence has been cogitated m the 
conception 

If , in au identical judgment, 1 annihilate the predicate in thought, 
and retain the subject, a contraoiction is the result, and hence I 
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say the fonner belongs necessaniy to the latter But if I suppress 
both subject and predicate in thought, no contradiction anses 
for there is nathtng at all, and therefore no means of forming a 
contradiction To suppose the existence of a tnangle and not 
that of Its three angles, is self-contradictory, but to suppose the 
non-existence of both tnangle and angles is perfectly admissible 
And so IS it with the conception of an absolutely necessary bea^ 
Annihilate its existence in thought, and you nujuiuiate the thing 
iteelf with all its predicates, how then can there be any room for 
contradiction? Esternahy* diere is nothing to give rise to a 
contradiction, for a thing cannot be necessary cxtemaliy nor 
internally, Air by the amihilataon or suppression, of the thuij, 
Itself its internal properties are also anadulated God is ornni 
potent — that is a necessary judgment His omnipotence cannot 
be denied, if the existence of a Deity is posited — ^the existence, 
that IS, of an infimte bemg, the two conceptions being identical 
But wliea you say God dues not exist neither omiupotence nor 
anv other predicate is affirmed they must all disappear with the 
subject, and in this judgment there cannot exist the least self 
contradi tion 

You have thus seen that when the predicate of a judgment is 
annihilated in thought along with the subject, no internal contra 
diction can anse be the predicate what it may There is no 
possibility of evading the conclusion — vou find yourselves com 
pelled to declare There are certam subjects which cannot be 
annihilated a thought But ttus is noting more than saying 
There exist subjects which are absolutely necessary — ^the vexj 
hypothesis which you are called upon to establish For I find 
myself unable to form the slightest conception of a thmg which 
when annihilated in thought with afl its predicates, leaves beinnd 
a contradiction , and contradiction is the only cntenon of im 
possibility, m the sphere of pure a prwn conceptions 

Against these general considerations the justice of which no 
one can dispute, one argument is adduced, which is regarded as 
furmsfaing a satisfactory demonstration from the fact It is 
affirmed, that there is one and only one conception m which the 
non being or annihilation of the object is self-contradictory and 
this IS the conception of an ens redUsstmim It possesses yuit 
say, all reahty, and you feel yourselves justified in admitting the 
possibility of such a being (This I am wilimg to grant for the 
present, although the existence of a conception whi^ is not sdf 
contradictory is far from being sufficient to prove the possibilitj? 

1 la relation to other thmgs — Tr 
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of an object Row the notion of all reality embraces m it taat 
01 existence the notion of existence lies therefore m the conception 
of this possible thing If this thing is annihilated in thougit the 
in emal possibility of the thing is aiso annihilated whiJi is self 
contradictory 

I answer It is absurd to introduce — ^under whatever tcTti 
disguised — into the conception of a thing which is to be cogitated 
solely in reference to its possibility the conception of its existence 
If this IS admitted jou will have apparently gained the day but 
in reality have enounced nothing ba a mere tautology I ask is 
the proposition this or that thing (which I am admitting to fae 
possible) aeisis an analytical or a synthetical proposition? If the 
fonrer^ there is no adaition made to the suoject of your thought 
by the afirmation of its existence, but then the conception «i 
your minds is identical with the thing itself o you have supposed 
the existence of a thing to be possible, and then inferred its ex 
Jstence from its internal possibility — which is but a miserable 
tautology The word realtiy in the conception of the thing and 
the word extshttce in the conception of the predicate wiU not help 
you out of the difEculty For, supposing you were to term all 
posiung of a thing reality you have thereby posited the thing 
with all Its predicates m the conception of the subject and assumed 
Its actual existence and this you merely repeat m the predicate 
But if vou confess as every reasonable person must, that every 
ex tential proposi Jon is synthetacal, how can it be maintained 
that the predicate of existence cannot be denied without contra 
diction i* — a property which is the chaiactenstic of analytical 
propositions, alone 

I should have a reasonable hope of putting an end for ever to 
this sophistical mode of argumentation by a strict dehmtion of 
the conception of existence did not my own expeneace teach me 
that the illusion ansmg from our confounding a logical with a real 
predicate (a predicate which aids in the determination of a thing) 
resists almost all the endeavours of explanatwa and illustration 
A logical pfedicgte may be wliat you please even the subject may 
fae predicated of itself for logic pays no regard to the content of 


A conoeptioji is a ways possible if it is not self contradictory Ibis is 
the logical enterics: of possibility distutg-uiShiag the object of such a oocoeptioa 
bam the ntktl nigatiVKm But it naav oe notwithstao^ff an empty concept 
non unless the objective reality of this synthesis by which it is generated; 
IS deznosstrated and a proof of this kmd must be based upon principles o 
ble expenence and not upon the pnncjpie of analysis or contradjctioa. 
remark may be serviceable as a warzan^ agamst concluding from the 
possibility of a conception— wMch is logical the possibility of a thin*— 
which IS real 
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a judgment But the de ernuiatton of a conception is a predicate 
which adds to and enlarges the conception It mast not, therefore, 
be contained in the conoeption. 

Bstn^ IS ei idently not a real predicate, that is, a conceptaon of 
something which is added to the conception of some other thing 
It IS merely the positing of a thing or of certain determinations 
in It Logically it is merely the copula of a judgment TIm 
proposition Gcd is ommipottni contains two conceptions, which 
have a certain object or content, the word xs, is no additional 
predicate — ^it mereiv indicates the relation of the predicate to the 
subject Now if I take the subject (God) with m its predicates 
(omnipotence being one) and say God is, or There ts a God, I 
add no new predicate to the corceptioa of God, I merely posit oar 
affirm the eiostence of the subject with all its predicates — I posit 
the objeet in relation to my concepum The content of both is 
the same, and there is no addition made to the conception which 
expresses merely the possibthty of the object, by my cogitating 
the object — the expression, it is — as absolutely given or e»sting 
Thus the ~eal contains no more than the possible. A hundred 
real dollars contain no more than a hundred possible dollars 
For, as the latter indicate the conception ard the former tbs 
object, on the supposition that the content of the former was 
greater than that of the latter my conception would not be an 
expression of the whole object, and would consequently be an 
inadequate conception of it But in reckoning my wealJi there 
may he said to be more in a hundred real dollars than m a hundred 
possible dollars— that is, m the mere conception of them. For the 
real object — the dollars — ^is not analytically contained in my 
conception, but forms a synthetical addition to my conception 
(which is merely e determination of my mental state), although 
this objective reahty — ^this existence — apart from my conceptiona, 
does not m the least degree increase the aforesaid himdred dollars 

By whatever and by whatever aumoer of predicate — even to 
the complete determination of it — may cogitate a thing I do 
not in Ae least augment the object oi my conception by the 
addition of the statement, this thing exists Othmvise not 
exactly the same, but something more than what was cogitated in 
mv conception, would exist, and I could not affirm that the exact 
object of my conception had real existence If I cogitate a thmg 
as contaimng all modes of reality except one, the mode of reality 
which is absOTt is not added to the conception of the thing bv the 
affirmation that the thmg exists, on the contrary the thing exists 
—if it east at all — ^with the same defect as tha cog tated m its 
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coscept on ot er s not t at wh ch was co^ tated but sometliuig 
d fferent ejutsi-s >iow if I cogitate a being as the higaest reality, 
vnthoui- defect or urperfection the question si !I remaini — ^whether 
this being exists or not? For aldiough no element is wanting m 
the possible real content of ray conception there is a defect m its 
relation to my mental state that is I am ignorant whethe the 
cognition of the object indicated by the conception is possible 
a posUnon And here the cause of the p esent difficulty becomes 
apparent If the question r'^rded an object of sense merely t 
would be impossible fo me to confound the conception, with the 
existence of a thing For the conception merely enable me to 
cogitate an object as according with the general conditions of 
expenence, while the existence of the object permits me to cogitate 
it as contained m the sphere of actual expen«ice A the same 
time, this connecLon with the woild of expenence does not m the 
least augment the conception, although a possible perception has 
been added to the expenence of the mind But if we cogitate 
existence by the pure category alone, it is not to be wondered at 
that we should find ourselves unable to present any cnterion 
sufficient to distinguish it from mere possibility 
Whatever be the content of our conception of an object, it is 
necessary to go bejond it, if we wish to predicate existence of the 
object In the case of sensuous objects, this is attained by tneir 
connection according to empincal laws with some one of my 
perceptions but there is no means of cognizing the ciastence of 
objects of pure thought, because it must be cognized completely 
a pnon But all ou Imowiedge of existence (be it immeoiately 
by perception or by inferences connecting some object with a 
perception) belongs entirely to the sphere of experience'— wnich is 
in perfect unity with itself, and although an existence out of this 
phere cannot be absolutely declared to be impossible it is a 
h\ pothesis the truth of which we have no means of ascertaining 
The notion of a Supreme Being is in many respects a higlilj 
useful idea but for tlie very reason that it is an idea it s incapable 
of enlarging our cognition with regard to the existence of things 
It IS not even sufficient to instruct us as to the possibility of a 
bemg whi^-h we do not know to exist The analvtical critenon of 
possibility which consists m the absence of contradiction in pro 
positions cannot be d«ued it But the connection of resl properties, 
in a thing is a synthesis of the possibility of which an a prim 
judgment cannot be formed because these realities are not presented 
to us specifically and even if this were to happen, a judgment woiud 
still be impossible because the entenon o* the possibihty of 
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synthetical cogiut ons must be sought for in the world of expenencej 
to which the object of an idea cannot belong And thus the 
celebrated Leibnitz has utterly faded in his attempt to establish 
upon a pnort grounds the possibility of this sublime ideal being 
Ihe celebrated ontological or Cartesian argument for the ciustenoe 
of a Supreme Being is therefore msufBaent and we may as VveU 
hope to increase our stock of knowledge by the aid of mere ideas 
as the merchant to augment his wealth by the addition of noughts 
to his cash account 


CHAPTER HI 
Section Fifth 

Of ike Impossibility of a Cosmological Proof of ike Existence of Goi 

It was by no means a natural course of proceeding but on the 
contrary, an invention entirely due to the subtlety of the schools, 
to attempt to draw from a mere idea a proof of the existence of 
an object correspoadrag to it Such a course would never have 
been pursued, were it not for that need of reason which requires 
it to suppose the existence of a necessary being as a basis for the 
empirical regress and that as this necessity must be unconditioned 
and « prion, reason is bound to discover a conception which shall 
satisfy, if possible this requirement and enable us to attain to the 
a pnort cogmtion of such a being This conception was thought 
to be found in the idea of an em rec^sstmitm and thus this idea 
was employed for the attainment of a better defined knowledge 
of a necessaiy being, of the existence of which we were coavmc^ 
or persuaded, on other grounds Thus reason was seduced 
from her natural course and instead of concluding with the 
conception of an ens teahssfmm an attempt was made to begai 
with It, for the pmpose of infernag from it that idea of a necessaiy 
existence which it was m fact called in to complete Thus arose 
that unfortunate ontological aigument which neither satisfies the 
healthy common sense of humanity nor sustains the scientife 
examination of the philosopher 

The cosmologie&l proof, which we ar® about to exam re, retains 
the connection between absolute necessity and the highest reahtv 
but instead of reasoning from this highest reality to a necessary 
existence Lke the prec^mg argument it concludes from the 
given unconditioned necessity of some being its unlimited r^ty 
The track it pursues whether rational or aophisticalj is at least 
natural, and not only goes far to persuade the common under 
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stand ng but shows tself deserving of respect from the speculative 
JiteJect, while it contains at the sanae time the outlines of all 
the arguments employed in natural theology-arguments which 
always have been and still will be, in use and authority "niese 
however adorned and hid under whatever embelhshmen s of 
rhptonc and sentiment are at bottom identical with the arguments 
we are at present to discuss This proof termed by Leibnitz the 
argummium a mtmit I shall now lay before tlie reader 

and subject to a strict examination 

It IS framed in the following manner If something exists an 
absolutely necessary bemg must likewise exist Now I at least, 
exist Consequently, there exists an absolutely necessary being 
The minor contains an expenence the major reasons from a general 
expeneace to the existence of a necessary being ^ Thus this 
argument really oegins at experience and is not complete!) a 
priori or ontological The object of all po sible experience being 
he world it is called the casmdogiodl proof It contains no 
reference to any peculiar property of sensuous objects by which 
this world of sense might be distinguished from other possible 
worlds, and in this respect it differs from the phvsico-theological 
proof, which IS based upon the consideration of the peculiar 
constitution of our sensuous world 
The proof proceeds thus A aecKsaty being can be determined 
only in one way that is, it can be detemmed by only one of all 
possible opposed predicates consequently it must be complsUly 
determined m and by its conception But there is only a single 
conception of a thing possible which completely determines, the 
thing a prior that is, the conception of the ens reahssivmm 
It follows that the conception of the etis realissimm is the only 
conception by and m which we can cogitate a necessary being 
Consequently a Supreme Being necessarily exists 
In th s cosmological argument are assembled so many soph.!,tical 
propositioas tnat speculative reason seems to have exerted m it 
all her dialect cal skill to produce a tTaascendeatai illusion of the 
most extreme cnaracter We shall postpone an investigation of 
this argument for the present, and confine ourselves to exposing 
the stratagem by whiJi it imposes upon us an old argument m a 
new dress, and appeals to the agreement of two witnesses the one 

I Tins loioreace is too well kaowa to require mare detailed dtscussloo. 
IS based upon, the epttnons transoeadeata. law of causality that evesythma 
uiueh IS eontsngent has a cause which if rteelf conUngent must also have & 
cause and so on till the senes of suhordinated causes must end with an 
absolutely necessary cause without which it would not possess completeness 

* See note on page tyS , — Tr 
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vnth tbe ored n als of pure reason and the other with those of 
empn- cjsi» while, m fact it is only the former who has changed 
his dress and voice for tae purpose of passing himself off for (Ui 
additional witness That it may possess a secure foundation it 
bases its conclasicais upon expenence, and thus appears to be 
completely distinct from the ontological aigument, which places 
Its confidence entirply in pure a pnon conceptions But this 
expenence merely aids reason in makmg one step—to the eacistenoe 
of a necessary being What the properties of this being a«, 
cannot be learned from expenence, and therefore reason abandons 
It altogether, and pursues its inqmnes m the sphere of pare concep- 
tions, for the purpose of discovering what the properties of an 
absolutely necessary being ought to be, that is what among aS 
pos'uble things contain the conditions (requtaia) of absolute 
necessity Reason believes that it has discovered these requisites 
in the conception of an etu, rgolwswww— and in it alone, and hence 
concludes The ens -realtssttmm i$ an absolutely necessary bemg 
But It IS evident that reason has here presupposed that the con 
ception of an e»s realtssttttum is perfectlv adequate to the concep 
turn of a bemg of absolute necessity that is that we may infer 
the exi tence of the latter from that of the former — a proposition 
which formed the basis of the ontological argument and which 
is now employed m the support of the cosmological argument, 
contrary "th® professions of its inventors Tor the 

existence of an absolutely necessary bemg is given m conceptions 
alone But if I say — ^the conception of the ens reaksstmim is a 
conception of this kind and m fact the oifiy conception which is 
adequate to our idea of a necessary being, I am obliged to admit 
that the latter may be mferred frcan the former Thus it is properly 
the ontological argument which figure ui tiie cosmological, and 
constitutes the whole strength of the latter while the spunous 
basis of expenence has been of no further use than to conduct us 
to the conception of absolute necessity, bemg utterly insufficient 
to demonstrate tbe presence of this attnbute m any detenmnatc 
existence or thing Tor when we propose to ourselves an aim of 
this character we mast abandon the sphere of experience and 
nse to that of pure conceptions which we examine with the purpose 
of discovermg whether any one contains the conditions of the 
possibility of an absolutely necessary being But if the possibility 
of such a bemg is thus demonstrate, its existence is also proved, 
for we may then assert that, of all possible beings there is one 
which poissrases the attnbute of aecessity— m other words, this 
bemg possesses an absolutely necessary existence 
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All llusiotss in tin aigument are more easily detected when 
they are presented in the formal taanner employed by the schools, 
which we now proceed to do 

If the proposition Every ateolately necessary being is Kkewise 
an ens reaksstmum, la correct (and it is tine tvh.ch consti+ntes the 
nsmiis prabandt of the cosmological argameat) it must, like all 
afBrmative judgments be capable of conversion — ^the comersto 
per acctdeas, at least It follows, then that some entta redtssima 
are absolu ely necessary hemp But no ms reeltsstmum is m 
any respect diSerent from another, and what is valid of some, is 
valid of all In this present case llierefore, I may employ s mple 
conversion,^ and say Every ms realtsstmum is a necessary being 
But as this proportion is determmed a priori by the conceptions 
contamed in it the mere conception of an ens reaUssmum must 
possess the additional attribute of absolute necessity But this is 
exactly what was maintained in the ontological argument, and 
not reoogniaed by the cosmological, although it formed the real 
ground of its disguised and lUu ory reasoning 

“Hius the second mode employed by speculative reason of 
demonstratmg the existence of a Supreme Bemg is not only 
like the first, illusory and madequate but possesses the admtional 
blennsh of an igmraito elencht — professing to conduct us by a 
new road to the desired goal, but bringing us back after a short 
circuit to the old path wlndi we had deserted at its call 

I mentioned above that this cosmological argument contains a 
perfect nest of dialectical assumptions, which transcendental 
cntrasm does not find it difficult to expose and to dissipate I 
shall merely enumerate these leaving it to the reader, who must 
by this time oe well practised m suiffi matters to investigate the 
fjdlacies residing therein 

The following faHaa^, for example are discoverable in this 
mode of proof x Ibe transcendental principle Everything that 
IS contingent must have a cause — a pnaciple without significance, 
except m the sensuous world For the purely mtedectual con 
ception of the contingent cannot produce any synthetical proposi 
tMm like that 01 causality which is itself without significance or 
distinguishing characteristic except in the phenonasnal world 
But m the present case it is empbyed to help us bewond the limits 
of its sphere 2 From the unpossioihty of an infinite ascending 
senes of causes m the world of sense a first cause is in'erred, a 
conclusion which the pnnaples of the employment of reason do 
not justify evem m the sphere of eiqsenence, and still less when 
1 Ceneersto pwra stu simplex — Tr 
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an attempt s made to pass the Lmits of this sphere 3 Reasott 
allows Itself to be satisfied upon insulBcient munds with regard 
to the compietion of this senes It removes aB conditions (without 
which however no conception of Necessity can take place) and, 
as after this it is beyond our power to form any other conceptions 
it accepts this as a completion of the conception it wishes to form 
of tne senes 4. The logical possibility of a conception of the 
total of reality (the cntenon of liiis possibility being the absence 
of contradiction) js confounded with the transcendental which 
requires a principle of the practicability of such a syntheses — a 
principle which again refers us to the world of experience And 
so on 

The aim of the cosmological argument is to avoid the necessity 
of proving tne existence of a necessary bemg a pnon from mere 
conceptions— «. proof which must be ontologicd and of which 
■we feel ourselves quite incapable With this purpose we reason 
iTom an actual existence — an expenence m general, to an absolutvly 
necessary condition of that existence It is m this case unnecessa-y 
to demonstrate its possibihty For after having proved that it 
exists, the question regarding its possibility is superfluous Now 
when we wish to define more stnctly the nature of this necessary 
being -we do not look out for some being the conception of which 
■would enable us to comprehend the necessity of its being — ^for if 
we could do this^ an empirical presupposition would be unnecessary 
noj we try to discover merely the negative condition {coniii 0 stm 
qua non), ivithout which a being would not be absolutely necessary 
Now this would be perfectly admissible in every sort of reasoning 
from a consequence to its prmciple but in tiie present cage it 
unfortunately happens that the condition of absolute necessity 
can be discovered in but a single being, the conception of which 
must consequently contain all that is requisite for demonstrating 
the presence of absolute necessity and thus entitle me to infer 
this absolute necessity a pnon That is it must be possible to 
reason conversely and say — ^the thmg to which the conception of 
the highest reality belongs, is absolutely necessary But if I 
cannot reason thus — and I cannot unless I believe m the sufficiency 
of the ontological argument — 1 find insurmountable obstacles in 
my new path and am really no farther than the point from which 
I set out The conception of a Supreme Being satisfies all questions 
a prton regarding the mtemal determinations of a thing and is 
for this reason an ideal without equal or parallel the general con 
ception of it mdicatmg it as at the same tune an ons tndwtduum 
among all possible thmgs But the conception does not satisfj 
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the qaest on regard ng its eMsten e — ^wJach was the purpose of 
all our nqajnes and although the existence of a necessary being 
were adnu ted we should find it unoossibie to answer the question 
Wha* of all things in the world must be regarded as such? 

It IS certainly allowable to adimt the existence of an all sufficient 
being— a cause of all possible effects^ for the purpose of enaoling 
rca&on to introduce unit) into its mode and grounds of explanation 
with regard to phenomena But fo assert that such a being 
tucesicmly exists is no longer the modest enunciation of an admis- 
sible hypothesis but the boldest deckration of an apodeic ic 
certainty, for the cognition of that which is absolutely necessaiy, 
must itself possess that character 

The aim of the transcendental ideal formed by the mind is 
either to discover a conception -which shall harmonize wth the 
dea of ahsolute necessity or a conception which shall contain 
that idea If the one is possible so is the other for reason 
recognucs that alone as absolutely necessary which is necessarv 
from Its conception ^ But both attempts are equally be) ond our 
power — vie. find it impossible to sati^ the understanding upon this 
point and as impossible to induce it to remain at rest in relation 
to this mcapacaty 

Unconditioned necessity, which, as the ultimate snpport and 
stay of all existing things is an indispensable reauiremen^ of the 
mind is an abyss on the verge of which human reawn trembles 
m dismay Even the idea of eternity temble and sublimr as it 
IS as depicted b) Halkr does not produce upon the mental vision 
such a feehng of awe and terror for although it masares the 
duration of things it does not support tbem We cannot bear 
nor can we rid ourselves of the thought that a being which we 
regard as the greatest of ah possible existences should say to 
himself I am from eternity to eternity, beside me there is nothing 
except that -which exists by my will but whence then am 1"^ Here 
all sinks a-way from under us and the greatest, as the smallest, 
perfection, hovers without stay or footing in presence of the 
speculative reason which finds it as easy to part with the one 
as with the other 

Many physical powers which evidence their existence by their 
eSects are perfoetJy inscratable in their nature they elude all 
our powers of observation The transoend'^ntai object which 
forms the basis of phenomena, and, in conne''tion with it the reason 
-why oar sensibihty possesses this rather than that partieiilar kind 
of conditioHS, are and must ever remain hidden from our mental 
1 TJjat IS, w-iteh ca/mci be cogHaied as otJjer Sian necessary — Tr 
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3 on the act js there the reason of the fact we cannot see But 
n deal o pure reason cannot be termed mysterious or tmcrtOabU 
bccaase the only credential of its reabty is the need of it felt by 
reason for the purpoue of giving completeness to the wo Id of 
synthetical unity Ar ideal is not even given as a cogitable 
(^jecl and therefore cannot be inscmtaole on the contrary it 
must, as a mere idea, be based on the constitution of reason itself 
and on this account must be capable of explanation and solution 
Eor the very essence o-' reason consists in its ability to give an 
account of all our conceptions opinions, and assertiors — upon 
objective or when they happen to be illusory and fallacious 
upon subjective grounds 

DsUcttm and Explanation of tho Dmhdt al Ihuston w aJl 
Tmnseendtnicd Argutnenis for &e Existen e of a Necessity 
Being 

Roth of the above arguments are transcendental, in other words 
they do not proceed upon empincal principles For although 
the cosmological argument professea to lay a basis of expenence 
for its ed See of reasoning, it did not ground its procedure upon 
the peculiar constitution of expenence but upon pure principles 
of reason — ^in relation to an existence given by empirical conscious 
ness, utterly abandoning its guidance however) for the purpose 
of supporting its assertions entirely upon pure conceptions Now 
what iH the cause in these transcendental arguments, of the 
dialectical, but natural, illusion, which connects the conceptions 
of necessity and supreme reabty, and hypostatizes that which 
cannot be anything but an idea? What is the cause of this un 
avoidable step on the part of reason of admitting that some one 
among all existing things must be necessary wlule it falls back 
from the assertion of the existence of such a being as from an 
abyss? And how does reason proceed to explain this anomaly 
to itself and from the wavering condition of a timid and reluciiint 
approbation — always again withdrawn amve at a calm and 
settled insight into its cause? 

It IS something very remarkable that on tlie supposition that 
something exists I cannot avoid the mference that something 
exists necessanly Upon this perfectly natu»-al — but not on that 
account rehable — ^inference does the cosmological argument rest 
But let me form any conception whatever of a thing I find t}»t 
I cannot cogitate the eiostence of the thing as absoluteljr necessary 
and that nothing prevents me — be the thing or being what it 
may—from cogi ating its non existence I may thus be obliged 
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to adxtut that all e^istir^g th have a necessary basis while I 
canno oogitate any sin^^e or individual thing as necessary In 
other words I can never complete the regress through the conditions 
of ejQstence without admitting the eiastenoe of a necessary being 
but on the other hand I cannot make a eommencemeiU from this 
being 

If I must cogitate something as existing necessarily as the 
basis of existing and yet am not permitted to cogitate 

any individual dung as m itself necessary the inevitable inference 
iSj that necessity and contingency are not properties of tiungs 
themselves— otherwise an internal contradiction woald result, 
that consequently neither of these prmciples are objective, but 
merely subjective principles of reason— the one requiring us to 
seek for a necessary ground for everything that exists that is, 
to be satisfied w’th no other explanation than that which is 
complete a pnon the other forbidding us ever to hope for the 
attainment of this completeness, that is, to regard no member 
of the empirical world as unconditioned la this mode of viewing 
them, both principles in their purely heuristic and regulative 
character, and as ooncenung merely the fo’^mal mterest of reason 
are quite consistent with each other The one says — you must 
philosophize upon nature, as if there exis ed a necessaiy pnmel 
basis of all existing thin^ solely for the purpose of introducmg 
systematic unity into your knowledge, by pursuing an idea of 
this characte — a ^undation which is arbitrarily aainitted to be 
ultimate, while the other warns you to con's dtr no ndmdual 
determination concerning the existence of things as such an 
ultimate foundation, that is as absolutely necessary, but to keep 
the way always open for further progress m the deduction and to 
treat every determination as determined by some other But if 
all that we perceive must be regarded conditionally necessary, 
It is impossible that anythmg which is empinca’ly given should 
be absolutely neeessary 

It follows from this that vou must accept the absolutely necessary 
BS out of and beyond the world inasmuch as it is useful only as a 
pnncipl of the highest possible umty in experience, and you cannot 
discover any such necessarv exist«ice m the world the second rule 
requinng you to regard all empirical causes of unity as them eh es 
deduced 

The philosophers of antiquity regarded all the forms of nature 
as contingent, while matter was considered by them, m accordance 
with the judgment of the common reason, of mankind aa pmnal 
and necessary But if they had r^arded matter not relatively — 
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as the substratum of phecomeia, but absolutely and tn as 
an independent existence, this idea of absolute necessity woUd 
have immediately disappeared Eor there is nothing absolutely 
connecting reason with such an existence on the contrary, it can 
annihilate it in thought, always and without self-contradiction. 
But in thought alone lay the idea of absolute necessity A 
regulative principle must, therefore have been at the foundation 
of this opinion In ^act, extension and impenetrability — which 
together constitute our conception of matter — form the sapretne 
empmcal principle of the unity of phenomena and this pnnciple, 
in so far as it is empincally unconditioned possesses the prope ty 
of a regnlative principle But, as every determmation of matter 
which constitute what is real in it — and consequently impeaetra 
bihty — ^ib an effect which must have a cause and is for this reason 
always demed the notion of matter cannot haimotnze with the 
idea of a necessary being, in its character of the pruiople of all 
derived umty Fo’' every one of its real properties, bemg derived, 
must be only conditionally necessary and can therefore bs 
annihilated in thought, and thus the whole existence of matter 
can be so annihilated or suppressed If this were not the case 
we should have found m the world of phenomena the highest 
ground or condition a* umty—which is impossible, according to 
the second regulative pnnciple It follows that matter, and m 
general all rhat forms part of the world of sense, cannot be a 
necessary pnmal being nor even a principle of empmcal unity 
but that this being or pnnciple must have its place assigned without 
the world And m tins way, we can proceed in perfect confidence 
to deduce the phenomena of the world and their exist^ce from 
other phenomena just as if there existed no necessary being 
and we can at the same tune stnve without ceasmg towards the 
attainment of completeness for our deduction, just as if such a 
being — ^the supreme condition of all existences — ^were presupposed 
bv the mind 

These remarks will have made it evident to the reader that the 
ideal of the Supreme Being, far from being an enotmcement of the 
existence of a being in itself necessary is nothing more than a 
regulative fnnaple of reason, requinug us to regard all comection 
easting between phenomena as if it had its origin from an all 
suffiaeut necessaiy cause, and basing upon this the Tile of a 
systematic and necessary umty m the explanation of phenomena 
We cannot at the same tmie avoid regarding by a transcendental 
subreptia this formal pnnciple as constitutive, and hypostatizmg 
this unity Preasely similar is the case with our notion of space. 
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Space IS the pr nal condition of all forms wtach are properly just 
so man} different hmitations of it and thus, altbougb it is merely 
a principle of sensibility, we canno*- help regard ng it as an abso 
Intely necessary and seff'sufasistent thing — as an object given 
a fmm m itself In the same way it is quite natural that as the 
systematic unity or nature cannot be established as a principle for 
the empunca! employirert of reason unless it is based upon the 
idea of an ms realisstmum as the supreme caure, we should regard 
this idea as a real object, and this object, in its character of supreme 
condition as abeolu ely necessary and that m this way a regtdcdtee 
should be transforaoed into a consHiteim pnnnpie Ihis inter 
change becomes evident when I regard this supreme oeing which 
relatively to the wo“id was absolutely (unconditionally) necessary 
as a thing fer se In this case I find it impossible to represent 
this necessity m or by any conception, and it exists merely in 
my own mmd, as he formal condition of thought but not as a 
material and hypostatic condition of existence 

CHAPTER III 

Sbction Sixth 

Of tha Impossibility of a Phystco Theological Proof 

Ik then neither a pure conception nor the general experience 
of an eiastmg being can proiide a suffiaent basis for the proof o^ 
the existence of the Deity, we can mahe the attempt by the only 
other mode — ^that of grounding our argument upon a determinate 
expenmee of the phenomena of the present world thar constitution 
and disposition, and discover whether we can thus attain to a 
sound conviction of the emstence of a Supreme Being This 
argi ment we shall term the pkystco iheohgiail argument If it 
IS shown to be insufficient, speculative reason cannot present us 
with any satisfactory proof of the existence of a being corresponding 
to our transcendent idea 

It IS evident from the remarks that have been made m the 
preceding sections that an answer to this questicm will be far 
from being difficult or unconvincing For how can any expeneace 
be adequate with an idea> The very essence of an idea consists 
m the fact that no eqpenence can ever be discovered congruent 
or adequate with it The transcendental dea of a neces axy and 
all-sufihaent being is so immeasurably great, so high above all 
that is empirical, which is always condition^, that we lope in 
vain to find materials m the sphere of expeneace suffiaently 
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ample for oar conception and n va n se^ the unconditioned among 
th ngs taat are conditioneci wUIe examples nay even guidance 
IS denied us by the laws or empirical synthesis. 

If the Supreme Bemg forms a Imk in the cliain of empincal 
conditions it must be a raember of the empirical senes and, like 
the lower membeTS whidi it precedes, have its origin m some higher 
member of the senes If, on the other hand, we disengage it from 
the Cham and cogitate it as an intelligible being, apart from the 
senes of natural causes—how shall reason bridge the abyss that 
separates the latter from the former? 411 laws respecting the 
regress from effects to causes all synthetical additions to our 
knowledge relate soleiy to possible experience and the objects of 
the sensuous world and apart from them are without significance 

The world around us opens before our view so magnificent a 
spectacle of order variety beautv, and conformity to ends that 
whether we pursue our observations into the infinity of space in 
the one direction, or into its illimitabie divisions m the other 
whether we regard the world in its greatest or its least manifesta 
tions — even after we have attained to the highest sunamt of know 
ledge which oar weak minds can reach we find that language m 
the presence of wonders so inconceivable has lost its force and 
number its power to reckon, nav, even thought fails to conceive 
adequately and our conception of the whole dissolves into an 
astonisnment without the power of expression — all the more 
eloquent that it is dumb Ei erywhere around us we observe a 
chain of causes and effects of means and ends, of death and barth 
and, as nothing has entered of itself into the condition in which 
we find it, we are constantly referred to some otiicr thing, which 
Itself suggests the same mquiry regarding its cause, and thus the 
univer<^e must smk into the abyss of nothingness unless we admit 
that, besides this infinite chain of contuigenaes, there exists some 
thing that is primal and self-eubsistent — ^something which as the 
cause of this phenomenal world, secures its continuance and 
preservation 

Tins highest cause — ^what magnitude "ball we attnbute to it? 
Of the content of the world we are ignorant stiJl less can we 
estimate its magnitude by comparison with the sphere of the 
possible But this supreme cause bemg a necessity of the human 
mind what is there to prevent us from attributing to it such a 
degree of perfection as to place it above the sphere of oB fftst is 
possible? This we can easily do, although only by the aid of &e 
faint oatdme of an abstract conception, by representing this being 
to ourselves as containing in itself, as an individual substance, all 
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possit le perfectioQ a concept on wh ch satisfies that requiremen 
of reason which demands parsimony an pnnaples * which is free 
from seif-contradjctioii which even caotnbutes to tiie extension 
of the employment of reason m eacpeiaeace by means of the 
guidance afforded by this idea to order and system, and which 
m no respect oonfiicts with any law of experience 

This a^ument always deserves to be mentioned with respect 
It IS the oldest, the clearest, and that mos m conformity with the 
common reason of humanity It animates the study of nature 
as it itseli derives its existence and draws ever new strengtn from 
that source I introduces anas and ends mto a sphere in which 
our observation could not of itself have discovered them and 
extends our knowledge of nature, by directed our attention to a 
unity the principle of which lies beyond nature This knowledge 
of nature again reacts upon this ides — its cause, and thus our 
behef in a ^viae author of the umverse nses to the power of an 
irresistible conviction 

For these reasons it would be ut erly hopeless to attempt to 
rob this argument of the authonty it has always aajoyed The 
imnd, unceasingly elevated by these considerations which, althou^ 
empirical, are so remarkably powrerful and continually adding 
to their force will not suffer itself to be depretoed by the doubts 
suggested by subtle speculation, it tears itself out of this state of 
uncertainty the moment it casts a look upon the wondrous foims 
of na+ure and the majesty 01 the universe, and rises from height 
to height from condition to condition till t has elevated itself to 
the supreme and unconditioned author of all 

But akhoagh we have nothing to object to tae reasonableness 
and utility of this procedure, but have rather to commend and 
encourage it, we cannot approve of the daims which this argument 
advances to demonstrative certainty and to a reception upon its 
awn merits, apart from favour or supptwt by other arguments 
Nor can it mjure the cause of morality to endeavour to lower the 
tone of toe arrogant sophist, and to teaca him that modesty and 
moderation whidi are the properties of a behef that bnngs calm 
and content into the mmd, withou prescribing to it an unworthy 
subjection I maintain then, that the physico-theological argu 
menr is insufficient of itself to prove the existence of a Supreme 
Being, that it must entrust this to the ontological argument — ^to 
which it serves merely as an mtroduction and that, consequently 

i A rederetias to tbe laetaphywcal iogma Bnita praeUr tuctsstiaiem nan 
stint frtttHphooHAa wMch may ako be applied xo logu^ by the euhsutation 
of pfiftapfa for intta —~Tr 
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this argumei t contains the aiiLy passUiIe ground qf protf (possessed 
by speculative reason) for the existence of this bemg 

The chief momenta m the physico theological argument are aa 
follow 1 We observe in the world manifest signs of an arrange 
ment full of purpose executed with great wisdom and existing 
in a whole of a content mdescnbably various and of an extent 
without lumts 2 This arrangement of means and ends is entirely 
foreign to the things existmg m the world — ^it belongs to them, 
merely as a contingent attnbute, m other words the nature of 
different things could not of itself whatever means were employed 
harmoniously tend towards certam purposes, were thejr not chosen 
and directed for these purposes by a rational and disposmg prmciple 
in accordance with certam fundamental ideas 3 There exists 
therefore a subhme and wise cause (or several) which 13 not 
merely a bhnd all powerfu' nature, producing the bemgs and events 
which fill the world m unconsaous/erawdily but a/ree and mtelb 
gent cause of the world 4 The unity of this cause may be inferred 
from the unity of the reciprocal relation existmg between the 
parts of the world as portions of an artistic edifice — an mference 
which all our observation ffivours, and all pnnaples of analogy 
support 

In the above argument it is inferred from the analogy of certam 
products of nature with those of human art, when it compels Nature 
to bend herself to its purposes as m the case of a house a ship 
or a watch that the same kmd of causality — ^namely understanding 
and will — ^resides m nature It is also declared that the mtemal 
possibihty of this freely acting nature (which is the source of all 
art and perhaps also of human reason) is derivable from another 
ana superhuman art — a conclusion which would perhaps be found 
incapable of standing the test of subtle transcendent^ cntiasm 
But to neither of these opmions shall we at present object We 
shall only remark that it must be confessed that if we are to 
discuss the subject of cause at all we cannot proceed more securely 
than with the guidance of the analogy subsisting between nature 
and such products of design — ^these being the only products whose 
causes and modes of ongmation are completely known to us 
Reason would be unable to satisfy her own requirements it she 
passed from a causahty which she does know to obscure and 
indemonstrable principles of explanation which she does not know 

According to the physico theological argument the connection 
and harmony existmg m the world evidence the contingency of 
the form merely, but not of the matter that is of the substance 
of the world To establish the truth of the latter opinion it would 
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be necessary to prove that all thngs would be m themselves in 
capable of this harmony and order unless they were, even as 
regards their sulfstance the product of a supreme vnsdom But 
thB would require very diSerent grounds of proof from those 
presented by the analogy with human art Tiiis proof can at 
most, therefore demonstrate the existence of an architect of ihe 
world whose efforts are limited by ihe canabihties of the material 
with which he works but not o* a creator of the world to whom 
all things ere subject Thus this argument is utterly ansuf&c.ent 
for the task before us — a demonstration of the existence of an 
all-suffiaent bemg If we wish to prove the contingency of matter 
we must have recourse to a transcendental argument which the 
physico-theological was constructed expressly to avoid 

We infer, from the order and design visible in the universe, as a 
disposition of a thoroughly contingent character the existence o^ 
a cause proporitonate hereto The conception of th’s cause must 
contain certain determinate ouahties and it must therefore be 
resided as the conception of a being which possesses all power 
wmom, and so on, on one word, all perfecnon— the concention, 
that is of an all sufficient being For the predicates of very 
great) astonishing or icitneasurabie power and excellence, give 
us no determinate conception of the thing, nor do they infonn 
us what the thing may be in itself They merely mdicate the 
relation existmg between the magnitude of the object and the 
observer who compares it with hmself and with his own power 
of comprehension and are mere expressions of praise and reverence, 
by w uch the object is either ma^ified or tne observing subject 
depreciated in relation to the object Where we have to do with 
the magnitude (of the perfection) of a thmg we can discover no 
determinate conception, except that which comprehends all possible 
perfection or completeness and it is only the total {pmtniudo) of 
reality which is completely determmed m and through its 
conception alone 

Now It cannot be expected that any one will be bold enough to 
declare that he has a perfect insight into the relation which the 
magnitude of the world he contemplates, bears (iti its extent as 
well as m Its content) to omnipotence mto that of the order and 
design in the world to the highest wisdom, and that of the unity 
of the ■« orld to the absolute unity of a Supreme Bemg ^ Physico 

K^nt s meamng is, that ao wia wIS be bold enough to declare that he is 
certain that the world coaid not have existed without as onutipotent author 
that none but the highest wisdom could have produced the harmony and 
order we observe In it and that its unity is possible only under the condthan 
W an absolute unity — JV 
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theology 13 therefore incapable of presen mg a determ nate concep 
tion of a supreme cause of the world and is therefore msuSicieut 
as a pnncjple of theology— a theology which is itself to be the 
basis of rehgion 

The at ainment of ab olute totahty is completely impossible on 
the path of empmcism And yet tins is the path pursued in the 
physiv.0 theological argument What means shah we employ to 
bridge the abyss 

After eleiatmg ouraeivcs to admiration of the magn tude of the 
power, wisdom ana other attributes of the author of the world, 
and finding we can advance no fiirther we leave the argument 
on empincat grounds and proceed to mfer he contingency of the 
world from the order and conformity o aims that are observable 
m it From tnis oontiagercy we mfer by the help of transcen 
dental conceptions alone the existence of something abso%tr|v 
necessary and still advancing, p’“oceed from the conception of 
the absolute net,essity of the first cause to the completely deter 
mined or detcrminmg conception thereof — ^the conception of an 
all embracing realit) Thus the physico theological failing m its 
mwertalnrig recurs m its embarrassment to the cosmological 
argument and, as this is merely the ontological argument m 
disguise It eitecutps its design solely by aid of pure reason, 
although it at fir'it professed to have no connection mth this faculty, 
and to base its entire procedure upon experience alone 

The physico theologians have therefore no reason to regard 
with such contempt the transcendental mode of argument and 
to look down upon it, with the conceit of clear-sighted observ-'is 
of nature, as the brain cobweb of obscure speauatists For if 
they reflect upon and examine there own arguments, they will 
find that after following for some time the path of nature and 
experience and discovenng themselves no nearer their object, 
they suddenly leave this path aaa pass into the region of pure 
possibility, where they hope to reach upon the wings of ideas 
what had eluded all their empincal mvestigations Gaming as 
they think a finn footing after this immense leap, they extend 
their determinate conception — onto the possession of which they 
have come, they know not how — over the whole sphere of creation, 
and explain their ideol which is entuxiv a product of pure reason, 
by illustrations drawn from expenence — tnough m a degree 
miserably unworthy of the grandeur of the object, while they 
refuse to acknowledge that they have anived at this cognition 
or hypothesis by a very different road from that of expenence 

Thus the physico-theologicai is based upon the cosmological. 
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and th s upon he ontolog cal proof o* tne existence of a Svipreme 
Bern and as besides these tnree there is no othe path open to 
specolatn'c reason the ontological proof, on the ground of pure 
concep 10ns of reason is the only possible one, if any of a 
proposition so far f-anscending ihe empincd exerase of Jie 
understanding is possible at all 

CBLhPTER III 
Section Seventh 

Critique of oU Theology based upon Sfeculatvoe Pnnrples if Reason 

Ip by he term Theology I understand the cognition of a pnmal 
being, that cognition is based either upon reason alone (tkeologut 
rationalts} or upon revelation (Aeologia revelata) The foriner 
cogitates Its object ei her by means of pure transcendental con 
ceptions as an ms ongtnanim, realtssimim ens efthum and is 
termed transcendentsd thealagy, or, by Hi«ans of a eorceptioa 
denved from the nature of our own mind, as a supreme inttlli^nce, 
and must tnen be entitled -mtnral theology The person who 
believes m a transcendental theology alone is termed a Deist 
he who acLnowledges the possibility of a natural theology also a 
Thetst The former admits that we can cognize by pure reason 
alone the existence of a Supreme Being, but at the same time 
mamtams that our conception of this being is purely transcendental 
and that ali we can say of i is, tliat it possesse ah realitj witnout 
being able to define it more closely The second asserts that reason 
js capable of presenting us from the analogy with nature, with a 
more defanitc conception of this being, and that its operations as 
the cause of all things, are the results 0 mtelhgence and free will 
The fijnner regards the Supreme Being as the cause of Ote viorld — 
whether by the necessity of his nature, or as a free agent, is left 
uudetennmed tne latter considers this being as the duthor of 
the world 

Transcendental theology anus eifdier at mfemng he esistsice 
of a Supreme Being from a general expenence — vntibout any closer 
reference to the world to which this expenenoe belongs and m 
this case it is called Cosmoiheology , or it endeavours to cognize 
the existence of such a being, through mere conv^tions, without 
the aid of expenence, and is then termed OntoUieology 

iNatural theology infers the attnbutes and the eiostence of an 
author of the worid, from the constitution of the order and unity 
observable in the vrorld, in which two modes of causality must 
0909 
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be adffljtted to exist — those of nature and freedom Thus it nscs 
from this world to a supreme intelligence either as the prinaple 
of all natural, or of all moral order and perfection In the former 
case It IS termed Physico theology in the latter. Ethical or 
Moral theology ^ 

As we are wont to understand by the term God not merely an 
eternal nature, the operations of ahich are insensate and blind 
but a Supreme Bemg who is the free and intelligent author of all 
things, and as it is this latter view alone that can be of interest to 
humanity vre might in strict ngoux deny to the Detst any belief 
m God at all and regard ium merely as a maintamer of the existence 
of a pr mal being or thing— the supreme cause of all other thmgs 
But as no one ought to be blamed merely because he does not 
feel himself 3ustified m mamtammg a certain opinion, as if he 
altogether denied its truth and asserted the opposite, it is more 
correct — as it is less harsh — to say the Deist believes m a God 
the Theist in a Imng God {sumtm tnielhgenUa) We shall now 
proceed to investigate the sources of all these attempts of reason 
to establish the existence of a Supreme Being 

It may be sufficient in this place to define theoretical knowledge 
or cogmtioa as knowledge of t^t which if, and practical knowledge 
as knowledge of that which ot^ki to he la this view, the theoretical 
employment of reason is that by which I cognize a pnon (as 
necessary) that something is while the practical is that by which 
I cognize a pnon what ought to happen Now if it is an m 
dubitably certain though at the same tane an entirely conditioned 
taith that something is or ought to happen, either a certam 
determinate condition of this truth is ateolutely necessary, oi 
such a condition may be arbitrarily presupposed In the former 
case the condition is postulated {per fhenn) ra the latter supposed 
(per iQfpothesin) There are certain practical laws — ^those of 
morality — which are absolutely necessary Now, if these laws 
necessarily presuppose the existence of some being as the conditioa 
of the possibility of their obligatory power thi being must be 
posttdated, because the conditioned from which we reason to 
this determinate condition, is itself cognized a pnon as absolutely 
necKsary We shall at some future time show that the moral 
laws not merely presuppose the existence of a Supreme Being, 
but also as themselves absolutely necessary in a different rektiGB 
demand or postulate it — although only from a practical point of 

^!Not theologica} ethics for tbs sdevee contsitas ethical laws whicb 
presuppose the esistence of a Supreme Governor of the worltL while Moral 
theology on the contrary is the expression of a conviction of fee enstenoe 
of a Supreme Being, fouled upon ethical laws 
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vew The discuss on of ths argument we postpone for the 
present. 

When the question relates merely to that which is not to that 
which ought to be, the co idttioned which is presentea in eicph-neaoe 
la always cogitat^ as contmgent For this reason its condition 
cannot regarded as absolutely necessary but merely as relatively 
necessary, or rather as xeeiful, the condition is in tself and a 
fnan a mere arbitrary presupposition in aid of the cognitior, by 
reason of the conditioned If, then we are to possess a theoretic^ 
cognition of the absolute ne essity of a thing, we cannot attai” to 
this cognition otherwise than a pncn by means of conceptums 
while It IS impossible m this way to cognize the existence of a 
cause which bears any relation to an existence given m experience 

Theoretical cognition is speculative when t rela es to an object 
or certain conceptions of an object which is not given and cannot 
be discovered by means of experience It is oj^sed to the 
cogmtion oj nature which concerns only those objects or precicates 
which can be presented m a possible experience 

The pnnaple that ev^thmg which Happens (the empirically 
coatmgent) must have a "cause, is a pnnaple of the cogni ion of 
nature but not of speculative cognition For, if we change it 
into an abstract principle and depnve it of its referenre to 
experience and the empmcal we shall find that it cunnot with 
justice be regarded any longer as a synthetical proposiPon, and 
that It 13 impossible to discover any node of transition from that 
which exists to somethmg entirely different — termed cause Nay 
more, the conception of a cause — as likewise thot of the contingenu 
— ^losea in this speculative mode of employing it, all significance, 
for Its objective reahty and meaning are comprehensible from 
expeneace alone 

When from the existence of the universe and the things m it 
the eixistence of a cause of the universe is inferred reason is 
p oceedmg not in the natural but m the speatloltvs method 
For the principle of the fonner enounces not that thmgs themselves 
or substances, but only that which happens or their stales — as 
empincally contingent, have a cause the assertion that the 
existence of substance itself is contingent is not justified ^ 
experience, it is the assertion of a reason employing its prmaples 
la a speculative manner If again, I infer from the form of the 
universe from the way in which all feings are connected and ac 
and react upon each other, the existence of a cause entirely distinct 
from the umverse — ^this would again he a judgment of purely 
speculative reason because the object m this case — ^tlws cause— 
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can nevd be an object ot possible cspenence In both these 
cases the pnnciple of causabty which is valid only m the fipid 
of expenenoe — ^useless and even meaningless beyond this ’^egaoiij 
would be diverted from its proper destination 
Now I maintain that aU attempts of reason *^0 establish a 
theology bv the aid of speculation alone are fniitiess that the 
pnnciples of reason as applied to nature do not conduct us to 
any theological truths and, consequently, that a rational theology 
can have no existence unless it 15 founded upon the laws of 
morality 'Fo*' all synthetical principles of the understanding are 
valid only as immanent in expenence wiule the oogmtion of a 
Supreme Being necessitates rheir being employed transcendentally 
and of this the understanding is quite incapable If the empirical 
law of causabty to conduct us to a Supreme Bemg his bein^ 
must belong to the chair of empirical objects — which case it 
would be hie all phenomena itself conditioned If the posibihty 
of passmg the limits of experence be admirted by means of the 
Hyn a.mif!a 1 law of the relation of an effect to its cause what kind 
of conception shall we obtain by this procedure? Certainly not 
the conception of a Supreme Being because expenence never 
presents us with the greatest of all possible effects and it w only 
an effect of this character that could witness to the existence of a 
corresponding cause If for the purpose of folly satisfying the 
requirements of Reason we recognize her right to assert the exist 
ence of a perfect and absolutdy necessary bemg this can be 
admitted only from favour, and cannot be regarded as the result 
or irresistible demonstration The physico theological proof may 
add weight to others — ^if other proofs there are — ^by connecting 
speculation with expenence but m itself it rather prepares the 
mind for theological cogmtion, and gives it a nght and natural 
direction than establishes a sure foundation for theologjr 
It is now perfectly evident that transcendental questions admit 
only of transcendental answers — ^those presented a prton by pure 
conceptions without the least empincal admixture But the 
question m the present case is evidently synthetical — ^it aims at 
the extension of our cognition beyond the bounds of expenence — ^it 
requires an assurance respectmg the existence of a being corre- 
spondmg with the idea m our minds, to which no experience can 
ever be adeq^uate Now it has been abundantly proved that all 
a fnon sjuime ical cognition is possible only as the expression of 
the formal conditions of a possible expenence and that the vahdity 
of all principles depends upon their immanence in the field of 
expenence tha is their relation to objects of empirical cognition 
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or phenomena Thjs a 3 J transcendental procsdum in reference to 
speculat ve theology is without result 
If any one prefers doubting the conclusiveress of Jrc proofs of 
our Analytic to losing the persuasion of the vahdsty o^ these old 
and time honoured arguments he at least cannot deelme answeTug 
the question — how he can pass tl^ limits of all possiole expenence 
by lie help of mere ideas If he talks of new arguments or of 
improvements upon old aigumeats — request him to spare me 
There is certainly no great choice m this sphere of discussion as 
all speculative arguments must at last look for support to the 
ontological, and I have, therefore, very httle to fear from the 
argumentative fecundity of the dogmatical defenders of a non 
sensuous reason Without looking upon myself as a remarkably 
combative person I shall not dechne the challenge to detect the 
fallacy and destroy the pretensions of every attempt of speculative 
theology And yet the nope of better fortune never deserts those 
who are accustomed to ttie dogmatical mode of procedure I 
shall, therefore, restnet myself to the simple and equitable demand 
that such reasonets will demonstrate, from the nature of Joe human 
mind as well as from that of the other source of knowledge how 
we are to proceed to extend oar cogmtion completely 0 pnm, 
and to carry it to tha point where expenence abandons us, and 
no means east of guaranteeing the objective reality of our concep 
tions la whatever way the understanding may haw attained to 
a conception, th** existence of the object of the conception cannot 
be discovered in 1 by analysis because the cognition of the 
easrfence of the object depends upon the object s being posited and 
given m itself aparJ from amceptton But it is utterly impossible 

to go bevond our conception without the aid of expenence — which 
presents to the mind nothmg but pheromena or to attam by the 
help of mere conceptions to a conviction of the existence of new 
kinds of objects or supernatural beings 
But although pure speculative reason is far from sufficient to 
demonsurate existence of a Supreme Being it is of the highest 
utihty m earreciing our conceptioT" of this being — on the supposition 
that we can attain to the cogn tioa of it oy some other means — 
making it consistent wi h it elf and with all other conceptions, of 
intelligible objects clearing i*- from all that is incompatible with 
the conception of an ens sumtnum and eliminating from it all 
hmitations or admixture of empirical elements 
Transcendental theology is stffl therefore notwithstanding its 
objective insufficiency of importance in a n^ative respect it is 
useful as a test of the proeedore of reason when engaged wnffi pure 
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ide^ no other than a transcendental standard being in this case 
adinisable For if from a practical point of view, the hypothesis 
of a Supreme and AH sulBaent Bemg is to mamtam its validity 
without opposition it must be of the highest importance to define 
this conception in a correct and ngorous manner — as thet anscen 
dental concept.on of a necessary be ng to ehmmate ail phenomenal 
elements (anthropomorphism m its most extended sigmfication) 
and at the same tune to overflow all contradictory assertions — he 
they atheistic deistic, or arUhrapomorpktc This is of course very 
easy, as the same arguments which demonstrated the inabditv 
ol human reason to ajfirm he existence of a Supreme Bemg must 
be alike suffiaent to prove the invalidity of its denial For it is 
impossible to gam from the pure speculation of reason demonstra 
tion that there exists no Supreme Bemg as the ground of all that 
exists or that this bemg possesses none of those properties which 
we regard as analogical with the dynamical qualities of a thinking 
bemg or that, as the anthropomorphists would have us believe 
It IS subject to all the limitations which sensibility imposes upon 
those intelligences which exist m the world of experience 
A Supreme Being is, therefore for the speculative reason a mere 
deal hough a faiitUess one — a. conception which perfects and 
crowns the system of human cogmtion but the objective reahty 
of which can neither be proved nor disproved by pure reason 
If this defect is ever supphed by a Moral Theology he problematic 
Transcendental Theology which has preceded will have been at 
least serviceable as demonstrating the meital necessity existing 
for the conception by the complete determination of it whicn it 
has furnished and the ceaseless testmg of the conclusions of a 
reason often deceived by sense and not always m harmony with 
Its own ideas The attnbutes of necessity infinitude unity 
existence apart from the world (and not as a world soul), eternity 
— ^free from conditions of time omnipresence — ^free from conditions 
of space omnipotence and others, are pure transcendental 
predicates, and thus the accurate conception of a Supreme Bemg, 
which every theology requires, is furnished by transcendental 
theology alone 
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APPENDIX 

TO TaANSCENDENTAI. UIALBCTIC 

Of the Regulahtie Employment of the Ideas of Pure Reason 

The resort of all the dialectical attempts oi pare reason not on’y 
confirms the truth of what we have already proved in our Transcen 
dental Analytic, namely, that all inferences which would lead us 
beyond the limits of experience are fallacious and groundless 
but It at the same time teaches us this important lesson that 
human reason has a natural indination to overstep these limits 
and that transcendental ideas are as much the natural property 
of the reason as categones are of the understanding There 
exists this difference however that while the categories never 
mislead us, outward objects being always in perfect harmony 
therewith ideas are the parents of irresistible i^Iusidiis the severest 
and most subtle criticism being required to save us *rom the 
fallacies which they induce 

Whatever is grounded la the nature of our powers will be 
found to be in harmony with the final purpose and proper employ 
roent of these powers when once we have discovered their true 
direction and aim We are entitled to suppose therefore that 
there exists a mode of employing transcendental ideas which is 
proper and immanent alihough, when we mistake their meaning 
and regard them as conceptions of actual thmgs their mode of 
appl cation is iranseendeni and delusive For it is not the idea 
itself, but only the employment of the idea in relation o possible 
experience that is transcendent w immanent An idea is employed 
transcendently when it is apphed to an object falsely believed to 
be adequate with and to correspond to it immnently when it is 
applied solely to the employment of the understanding m the 
sphere of expenence Thus all errors of subrepiw — of tnis- 
apphcation, are to be asenbed to defects of judgment, and not to 
understanding o’* reason 

Reason never has an immediate relatior o an object it relates 
immcdiateiy to the understanding alone It is only through the 
understanding that it can be em^oyea m the field of experience 
It does not form conceptions of objects it merely arranges them 
and gives to them that unity which they are capable of possessing 
when the sphere of their apphcation has been extended as widely 
as possible Reason avaib itsdf of the concqitions of the under 
standing for the sole purpose of producing totahty m the different 
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senes 11 ^ totalit> the Lodeistandiag does not concern ts^lf 
■with its only occupation is the connection of eapenenoes, by 
which senes of conditions m accordance with conceptions are 
established The object of reason is therefore the understanding 
and its proper destination As the latter bnngs unity into the 
diversity of objects by means of its concept ons so the former 
brings unity into the di'versity of conceptions by means of ideas 
as it sets the final aim of a collective unity to the opexatwins of 
the understanding which Without this occupies itself with a dis 
tnbutive unity alone 

I accordmgly mamtam that transcendental ideas can never be 
employed as constitutive ideas that they cannot be conceptions 
of objects, and that, when thus considered they assume a fallacious 
and dialectical character But on the other hand they are capable 
of an admirable and mdispensably necessary application to objects 
— ^as regulative ideas, directing the understandmg to a certam 
aim, the guidmg lines towards which all its laws follow and in 
which they all meet m one ^mt This pomt — ^though a mere 
idea (Jocus tmagtnanus), that is not a pomt from which the con 
ceptions of the understanding do really proceed, for it hes beyond 
the sphere of possible expenence — serves notwithstanding to give 
to these conceptions the greatest possible unity combmed with 
the greatest possible extension Hence anses the natural illusion 
which induces us to believe that ■'•hese lines proceed from an object 
which I es out of the sphere of empirical cognition just as objects 
reflected in a mirror appear to be behind it But this illusion— 
which we may hinder from imposmg upon us — ^is necessary arid 
unavoidable if we desire to see not only those objects which he 
before us but those which are at a great distance behind us 
that IS to say when in the present case we direct the aims of the 
understanding bevond every gi'ven experience, towards an extension 
as great as can possibly be attained 

H we review our cogmtions in heir entire extent, we shall find 
that the peculiar business of reason is to arrange them into a 
system tlmt is to say, to give them connection according to a 
prirciple This unity presupposes an idea — ^the idea of the form 
of a whole (of cogmtion) preceding the detennmate cognition of 
the parts and containing the conditions which determme a pnon 
to every part its place and relation to the other parts of the whole 
system This idea accordingly demands complete unity m the 
ct^nition of the understanding — ^not the umty of a contingent 
aggregate, but that of a system connected accoidmg to necessary 
laws It cannot be affirmed with propnety that this idea is a 
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concept on of an ob ect t s merely a conception of the compiete 
an ty of the ccmceptions of objects in so far as this unity is available 
to the understanding as a rule Such conceptions of reason are 
not derived from nature on the contraryj we empby them for 
the interrogation and investigation of nature and regard our 
cognition as defective so long as it is not adequate to them We 
admit that such a thing as ptcra earth, pure wain, or pure atr is 
not to be discovered And yet we require these conceptions (which 
have their ongm in the reason so far as regards their absolute 
punty and completeness) for the purpose of determining the share 
which each of these natural causes has m every phenomenon 
Thus the different kinds of matter are aU referred to earths — as 
mere waght, to salts and inflammable bodies — as pure force and 
finally to water and air — as the vehuuJa of the former^ or the 
macfmxes employed by them in their operations — ^for the purpose 
of explaining the chemical action and reaction of bodies m aocor 
dance with the idea of a mechanum For although not a/lually 
so expressed the influence of such ideas of reason is very observable 
in the procedure of natural phiosophers 

If reason is the faculty of deducing the particular from the 
general, and if the gener^ be certain m se and given it is only 
necessary that the judgment should subsume th* parttculax under 
the general the particular bein^ thus necessarily detemuied I 
shall term this the demonstrative or apodeictic employment of 
reason If, however, the general is admitted as probletnaiteal 
only and is a mere idea, the particulai case is certain, but the 
universality of the rule which apphes to this particular case 
remains a problem Several particular cases, the certainty of 
which 13 beyond doubt are then taken and examined for tlie 
purpose of discovering whether the rule is applicable to them 
and if it appears that all the parhcuiar cases whni can be collected 
follow from the rule its universality is mfemd and at the same 
time aU the Causes which have not or cannot be presented to our 
observation, axe concluded to be of the same character with those 
which we have observed This I shall term the hypothetical 
employment of the reason 

The hypothetical exercise of reason by the aid of ideas employod 
as problematical conceptions is properly not cansttMive That is 
to say if we consider the subject 'tnctly, the truth of the rule 
which has been emplojred as an hypothesis, docs not follow from 
the use that is made of it by reason For how can we know all 
the possible cases tliat majr arise? — some of which may, however, 
prove exceptions to the universality of the rule. This employment 
*0909 
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of reason s merely regulative and its sole a m is the ntroductioa 
of unity into the aggregate of our particular cogmtions and thereby 
the approximating of tne rule to uaiversahty 
The object of the hypothetical employment of reason is therefore 
the systematic umty of cognitions and this umty is the critenon 
of the of a rule On the other hand this systematic unity 
— as a mere idea — ^is m fact merely a umty projected not to be 
regarded as given but only m the light of a problem— a problem 
winch serves however, as a principle for the various and particular 
exerase of the understanding in expeience directs it with regard 
to those cases which are not presented to our observation and 
introduces harmony and consistency mto all its operations 
All that we can be certam of firom the above considerations is 
that this systematic unity is a logical pnnaple whose aim is to 
assist the understandmg where it cannot of itself attain to rules 
by means of ideas, to brmg all these various rules under one prmciple 
and thus to ensure the most complete consistency and connection 
that can be attained But the assertion that objects and the 
understanding by which they are cognized are so constituted as to 
be determined to systematic umty that this may be postulated 
a pnon without any reference to the interest of reason and that 
we are justified in declaring all possible cogmtions — empmcal and 
others — ^to possess systematic umty and to be subject to general 
principles from which notwitlistandmg their various character 
they are all derivable — such an assertion can be foimded only 
upon a transeendenial pnnaple of reason, which would render this 
systematic umty not sub ectiveiy and logically — in its character 
of a method but objectively necessary 
We shall illustrate this by an example The conceptions of the 
understanding make us acquainted among many other kinds of 
umty, with that of the causahty of a substance which is termed 
power The different phenomenal mamfestations of the same 
substance appear at first view to be so very dissunilar, that we 
are inclined to assume the existence of just as many different 
powers as there are different effects — as, m the case of the human 
mind we have feehng, consaousness, imagmation memory, wit, 
analysis pleasure desire and so on Now we are required by a 
logical maxim to reduce these differences to as small a number 
as possible by comparing them and discovering the hidden identity 
which exists We must mquire for example whether or not 
imagmation (connected with consciousness) memory wit and 
analysis are not merely different forms of understanding and 
reason. The idea of a Jimdanisnial power the ex stence of which 
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no effort log c can assure us of is the problem to be solved fo 
the systematic representat on of the existing variety of power 
The logical pnnapic of reason requires us to produce as great a 
unity as 15 possible m the system of our cognitions, and the more 
the phenomena of tins and the other povi e*- are found to be identical, 
the more probable does it become that they are nothing bu 
different manifestations of one and the same power which mav 
be called relatively speaking a fundamettiid -power And so with 
other cases 

These relatively fundamental powers must again be compared 
with each other to discover if possible, the one radical and 
absolutely undamental power of which they are but the manifesta 
tons But this umty is purely hypothetic^ It is not maintained, 
that this unitjr does really exist, out that we must m the interest of 
reason, that is, for the establishment of principles for the vanous 
rules presented by experience try to discover and introduce it, 
so far as is practicable, into the sohere of our oogn tons 

But the transcendental employment of the understanding 
would lead ua to beheve that this idea of a fundamental power 
IS not problematical, but that it possesses objective reahty, and 
thus the systematic umty of the vanous powers or forces in a 
substance is demanded by the understanding and erected into an 
apodeictic or necessary pnnciple For, without having attempted 
to discover the unity of die vanous powers existing m nature 
nay, even after all our attempts have failed we notwithstanding 
presuppose that it does exist and may be sooner or later dis 
covMed And this reason does not only as in ne case above 
adduced, with regard to the unity of substance but where many 
substances although all to a certaui extent homogeneous, are 
discoverable as in the case of matter m general Here al'o does 
reason presuppose the existence of the systemat c umty of vanous 
powers — ^inasmuch as particular laws of nature are subordinate 
to geueral laws and parsimony m prmaples is not merely an 
economical principle of reason, but an essential law of nature 

We cannot understand in fact how a logical principle of umty 
can of ight exist antes we presuppose a transcendental principle, 
bv which such a systematic unity — as a property of objects them 
selves — ^is regarded as necessary a prton For with what right 
can reason m its logical exercise require us to regard the vari'^ty 
of forces which nature displays, as m effect a disguised unity 
and to deduce them from one fundamental force or power, when 
'ihe IS free to admit that it is just as possible that all forces should 
be different in kind and that a systematic umty is not conformable 
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to the design of nature? In this view of the case, reason would 
be proceeding m direct oppsosition to her own destination, by setting 
as an ana an idea which entirely conflicts wth the procedure 
and arrangement of nature Neither can we assert that reason 
has previously inferred th s unity from the contingent nature of 
ph'*nomeiu For the law of reason whidi requires us to seek for 
this unity is a necessary law, inasmuch as without it we should 
not possess a faculty of reason nor without reason a consistent and 
self-accordant mode of employing the understanding nor, m the 
absence of this, any proper and sufficient criterion of eiupmcal 
truth In rela ion to this cntenon, therefore, we must suppose 
the idea of the systematic unity of nature to possess objective 
validity and necessity 

We find this transcendental presupposition lurking m different 
forms in the pnnciples of philosophers although they have neither 
recognized it nor confessed to themselves its presence That the 
diversities of individual things do not exclude identity of species 
that the various speaes must be considered as merely different 
detennmatioiis of a few genera and these again as divisions of 
still higher ra^es and so on— that, accordingly a certain systematic 
unity of all possible empirical conceptions in so far as they can 
be deduced from higher and more general conceptions, must be 
sought for, 16 a scholastic maxim or logical pmaple without 
which reason could not be employed by os For we can mfer 
the particular from the general, only in so far as general properties 
of things constitute the foundation upon which the particular rest 

That the same unity exists m nature is presupposed by 
philosophers in the well known scholastic maxim, which forbids 
us unnecessarily to augment the number of entities or principles 
piaster necessitaUm non esse mvJtiplicania) This maxim 
asserts that nature herself assists in the establishment of this 
unity of reason, and that the seemingly infinite diversity of pheno- 
mena should not deter us from the expectation of discovering 
beneath this divers ty a unity of fundamental properties, of which 
the aforesaid ^ anety is but a mote or less determined form Tins 
unity, although a mere idea has been always pursued with so 
much zeal, that thinkers hai e found it necessary ratheT to moderate 
the desire than to encourage it It was considered a great step 
when chemists were able to reduce all salts to two mam genera — 
aads and alkalis, and they regard this difference as itseu a mere 
variety or different mamfestatioa of one and the same fundamental 
material The different kinds of earths (stones and even metals) 
chemists have endeavoured to reduce to three and afterwards to 
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two bat St 11 not content w ththjs advance they cannot bjt t unk 
hat behJid these diversities there lurks but caie genus — nay that 
even salts and earths have a common principle It mignt be 
conjectured that this is merely an economical plan of reason for 
the purpose of spanng itself trouble, and an attempt of a purely 
hypothetical character which when successful, g’ves an appearance 
of probability to the pnnaple of explanation employ^ by the 
reason But a selfish purpose of this kind is easily to be distin 
guishfid from the idea, according to which every one presuppo es 
that this unity is in accordance with the laws of nature, and that 
rcsjon does not m this case request but re^utres al hough we are 
quite unable to determine the proper limits of <-bis unity 

If the diversity existing in phenomena — a diversity not of form 
(for in this they may be similar) but of content — ^were so great 
that the subtlest human reason could never by companson discover 
in them the least Sicilian y (which is no* impossible) in this case 
the logical law of genera would be without foundation, tae concep- 
tion of a genus, nay, all general conceptions would be impossible 
and the faculty of the understanding, the exercise of which 13 
restricted to the world of conceptions, could not exist. The logical 
pnnaplfi of genesra accordingly, if it is to be appbed to nature (by 
which I mean objects presented to our senses) presupposes a 
transcendental prmciple In accoraance with tbs pnnaple, 
homogeneity is necessarily presupposed in the vane*y of pheno 
mena (although we are unable to determine a frtan the degree of 
tbs homogeneity), because without i no empirical conceptions, 
and consequently no expenence, would be possible 

The logical pnnaple of genera wbch demands identity in 
phenomena is balanced by another pnnaple — that of sfmes 
which requires variety and diversity m things notwithstanding 
their accordance m the same genus and directs the understanding 
to attend to the one no less than to the other Tbs prnciple 
(of the faculty of distinction) acts as a check upon tne leioty of 
the former (the faculty of wit ^), and reason exhibits in this respect 
a double and conflicting interest — on the one band the mterest in 
the extent (the interest of generality) in relation to genera, on the 
other that of the emtent (the interest of individuality) «i relation 
to the variety of speaes In the former case the understanding 
cogitates more under its conceptions, in the latter it cc^jtates more 
at them Tbs distraction manifests itself likewise in the habits 
of thought peculiar to natural pfaflosopheis some of whom — ^the 

* W'^^t » defined by Kimt as the faculty whiob disoovers the general la the 
partlcalar Vide page 183.— Tr 
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remarkably speculative heads — ^may be said to be hostile to 
heterogeneity in phenomena and have their eyes always fixed 
on the unity of genera while others — ^with a strong empincal 
tendeury — aim unceasingij at the analysis of phenomena and 
almost destroy in us the nope of ever being able to estimate the 
character of these according to general principles 

The latter mode of though is evidently based upon a logical 
pnnciplC; the aim of which is the systematic completeness of all 
cognitions This principle authorises me beginning at the genus 
to descend to the various and diverse contained under it, and in 
this W8> extension as in the former case unity is assured to the 
system For if we merely examine the sphere of the conception, 
which indicates a genus we cannot discover how far it is possible 
to proceed m the division of that sphere just as it is impossible 
from the consideration of the space occupied by matter to deter 
mine how far we can proceed m the division of it Hence every 
gtnus must contain different species and these again differ^t 
svh species and as each of the latter must itself contain a sphere 
(must be of a certain extent as a cancepttts cfimmtmts) reason 
demands that no speaes or sub speaes is to be considered as the 
lowest possible For a speaes or sub species being always a 
conception which contains only what is common to a number of 
diSerent things does not completely determine any individual 
thing, or relate immediately ui it and must consequently contain 
other conceptions that is, other sub-species under it This law 
of speafication may be thus express^ BnUum vanetaies non 
ieniere suni mmuendox 

But It s easy to see that this logical law would likewise be 
without sense or application were it not based upon a transcen 
dental lano specification, which oertainlv does not require that 
the differences existing in phenomena should be infinite m number 
for the logical pnnciple which merely mamtams the indeter 
mincieness of the logical sphere of a conception m relation to its 
possible division, does not authorize this statement, while it does 
impose upon the understanding tlie duty of searching for sub- 
speaes to every speaes, and minor differences ua every differenis 
For, were there no lower conceptions, neither could ^ere be any 
highet Now the understanding cognizes only by means of 
conceptions, consequently how far soever it may proceed in 
division, never by mere mtuition, but always by lower and lower 
conceptions The cognition oi phenomena in their complete 
determination (which is pos'uble only by means of the under 
standing) requires an unceasingly continued speafication of 
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conceptions and a p ogresston to ever smaller d ffere ces of which 
abstract on had been made m the conception of the species and 
stil' more m that of the genx.s 

This law of specification cannot be deduced from experience, 
it can never present us with a principle of so universal an appsica 
tion Empirical specification very soon stops m its distinction 
of diversities and requires the guidance of the transcendental 
iaw as a principle of the reason — a law which imposes on ts 
the necessity of never ceasing m our search for differences, even 
although these may not present themselves to the senses That 
absorbent earths are of different kinds, could only be discovered 
by obeying the anticipatory law of reason which imposes upon 
the undeistandmg the task of discovering the differenies exis ing 
between these earths and supposes Jiat nature is ndier m sub 
stances than oar senses would indicate The hicuity of the under 
stanamg belongs to us just as much under the presupposition of 
differences m the objects of nature as under the condition that 
these objects are homogeneous because we could not possess 
conceptions nor make any use of out understanding, were not the 
phenomena included under these conceptions in some respects 
dissimilar, as we 1 as similar in their character 

Reason thus prepares the sphere of the understanding for the 
operations of this faculty i By the pnnaple of the homogeneity 
of the diverse m higher- genera s By the principle of the variety 
of the homogeneous in lower speaes and, to complete the 
systematic unity, it addi 3 A law 0 the affinity of all conceptions 
which prescribes a continuous transition from one speaes to 
every other by the gradual increase of diversity We may term 
these the prmaples of the homo^netty, the sfeaficatian and uie 
eonttnuity of forms The latter results from Ihe union of the two 
former inasmuch as we regard the systematic connection aa 
complete in thought m the ascent to higher genera as well as in 
the descent *-q lower speaes For all diveraatics must be related 
to each other as they all spnng from one highest genus descending 
through tlie different gradations of a more and more extended 
determination 

We mavr illustrate the systematic unity produced by the three 
logical pmciples m the following manner Every conception may 
be regarded as a point which, as the standpomt of a spectator 
has a certam horizon which may be said to enclose a number of 
things, that may be viewed so to speak from tha centre Within 
this honton there must be an infinite number of other pomts each 
of which has its own horizon, smaller and more arcumsenbed m 
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othar vrords, every species contaios sub-speaes, according to tie 
priu'yple of specification and the logical honzon consists of smaller 
horizons (sub species) but not of points (individuals), which possess 
no extent But diSerent honzons or genera whidi include under 
them so many oorcept ons may have one common honzcit from 
which, as from a mid pomt thev may be surveyed, and we may 
proceeo thus, till we arrive at the lughest genus, or universal and 
true honzon which is determined by the highest conception and 
which contains under itself all difierences and varieties as genera 
species ard snb-species 

To this highest standpoint I am conducted by the law of 
homogeneity, as to all lower and more vanausly-detennwed 
conceptions by the law oi speafica ion Now as m this way 
there exists no void m the whole extent of all possible conceptions 
and as out of the sphere of these the mind can discover nothing 
there anses from the presupposition of the universal honzon above 
mentioned, and its complete division the principle Non daiuf 
maojm fonnarum This pnncijde asserts that there are not 
different primitive and highest genera which stand isolated, so 
to speak, from each other but all the various genera are mere 
divisions and limitations of one highest and universal genus and 
hence follows immediately the principle Dalwr contmium jormmm. 
This prmciple indicates that ail differences of speaes hunt each 
other, and do not admit of trans tion from one to another by 
a saitus but only tlirough smaller degrees of the difference between 
the one speaes and the other In one word there are no speaes 
or sub speaes winch (in the view of reason) eue the nearest possible 
to each other intermediate species or sub species being always 
possible, the difference of which from each of former is always 
smaller than the difference existing between these 

The first law therefore, directs ns to avoid the notion that there 
exist different primal genera, and enounces the fact of perfect 
homogeneity the second imposes a check upon this tendency to 
unity and prescribes the distinction of sub-species, before pro 
ceeding to apply our general conceptions to individuals The 
third unites both the fonner by enounang the fact of homogeneitv 
as existing even in the most vanous diversity by means of the 
gradual transition from one speaes to another Thus it indicates 
a relationship between the different branches or species in so far 
as they all spring from the same stem 

But this logical law of the cotUmuum s^eaenm (formarum 
hpearmn) presupposes a transcendental principle (lex conitmt 
tn ttaiftra) without which the understanding niight be led mto 
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error by follow ng the gu dance of the io mer^, and thus perhaps 
ptirsung a paT. contrary to that prescribed by nature This 
law must consequently be based upon pure transcendental and 
not upon empinca’ coos derations For, in the latter case it 
would come Uter than the S3rsteni whereas is reallj itself the 
parent of all that s systematic in our cogii tion of nature These 
prinaples are not mere hypotheses emplojed for the purpose of 
expenmenttag upon nature although when any such connection 
is discovered it fo ms a solid ground for regardmg the hypothetical 
unity as valid in the sphere of na^re — and thus they aie in bis 
respect not without ♦hetr use But we go farther and maintain 
that it IS manifest that these pnnciples of parsimony in fundamental 
causes vanetj in effects, and affinity in phenomena, are in accord 
ance both with reason and nature, and that they are not mere 
methods or plans devised for the purpose of assistmg us in our 
observation of the external worla 
But It IS plain that this continuity of forms is a mere idea to 
whidi no adequate object can be cLscoi'ered in eaq>t.nence And 
this for two reasons First because the speaes in nature are 
really divided and hence lorm quanta duareta ^ and if the gradual 
progression through thear affinity were continuous, f±ie mtermediate 
members lying between two given species must be infinite m 
number which is impos ibie Secondly because we cannot make 
any determina e empirical use of this law, inasmuch as it does not 
present us with any cntenon of affimty which could aid us m 
determining how far we ought to pursue the graduation of 
differences it merely contains a general indicafon that it is our 
duty to seek for and if possible to discover them 
'Vmen we arrange these pnnaples of svslematic unity m ihe 
order conformable to their employment in espenence, Aey will 
stand thus Vanety, Affinity, Vntty, each of them as ideas, being 
taken in the hi|hest degree of their completeness Reason pre 
supposes the existence of cognitions of the understanding which 
have a direct relation to expenence and aims at the ideal unity of 
these coOTitioos — a unity which far transcends all expenence or 
empirical notions Hie affinity of the diverse no withstanding 
the differences existing between its parts has a relation to t ungs, 
but a stiU closer one to the mere properties and powers of things 
For example imperfect expenence may represent the orbits of the 
planets as circular But we discover variations from this course 
and we proceed to suppose that the planets revolve in a path which, 
if not a Qrcle la of a character very similar to it That is to say, 
*Kot eetftuttta like space or a hue See pagfo ijS et seqq— Tr 
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the movements of those planets which do not form a circle will 
approximate more or less to the properties of a arcle^ and probably 
form an ellipse The paths of comets exhibi still greater variations 
for so far as oar observation extends, they do not return upon 
their own course on a circle or ellipse But we proceed to tie 
conjecture that comets descnbe a parabola a figure which is closely 
allied to the ellipse In fact a parabola is merely an ellipse, 
with Its longer axis produced to an indefinite extent Thus these 
pnnciples conduct us to a unity m the genera of the forms of these 
orbits, and, proceeding farther, to a unity as regards the cause of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies — ^that s gravitation But ms 
go on extendmg out conquests over nature, and endeavour to explain 
all seeming deviations foorn these rules and even make additions 
to our system which no experience can ever substantiate— for 
example, the theory at aflSmty with that of ellipses of hyperbolic 
paths of comets, pursuing which, these bodies leave our solar 
system and passmg from sun to sun, unite the most distant parts 
of the infinite unn eise which k held together by the same movuij, 
power 

The most remarkable arcumstance connected with these pm 
aples is that they seem to be transcendental, and, although 
only containing ideas for the guidance of the empirical exe cise 
of reason and although this empirical employment stands to 
these ideas m an asymptotic relation alone ^to Use a mathematical 
term), that is contmually approximate without ever bemg able 
to attain to them they possess, notwithstaadmg as a pnttrt syn 
thetical propositions, objective though undetermined vahdity and 
are available as rtiles for possible experience In the elaboration 
of our experience they may also be emploved with great advantage 
as heuristic^ pnnciples A transcendental deduction of them 
cannot be made such a deduction being always impossible in the 
case of ideas, as has been already shown 

We distinguished, in the Transcendental Analytic the dynamtcgl 
pnnciples of the understanding which are regulative pnnciples 
of iwfutfacm, from the mathematical which are constitutive 
pnnaples of mtuition These dynamical laws are however 
constitutive in relation to experience inasmuch as they render 
the conceptions without which experience could rot exiht, possible 
a priori But the prmmpies of pure reason cannot be constitutive 
even m regard to empirical concerns because no sensuous schema 
corresponding to them can be discovered and they cannot there 
tore hate an object w concreto Now if I grant that they cannot 
^ From tbo Greeilc 
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be employed jn the sphere of expenence as consbtuti e principles 
how shall I secure for them employment and ob)ective validitv 
as regulative principles and m what way can they be so 
employed? 

The understandrog is the object of reason as sensibility is the 
object of the understanding The production df systematic unity 
in all the empirical operations of the understanding is the proper 
occupation of reason just as it is the business of the understanding 
to connect the vanous content of phenomena by means of cor 
ceptions, and subject them to empircal laws But the operations 
of the understanding are^ without the schemata of sensibihty 
imdetermtHed and, in the same manner the unity of reason is 
perfectly uiidetermined as regards the condi ions under which 
and the eatent to which the understanding ought to carry the 
svstematic connection of us conceptiors But although it is 
impossible to discover in tiUutHon a schema for the complete 
systematic unity of all the conceptions of the understanding 
there must be some andogon oi this schema This analogon is 
the idea of the maximtm of the division and the connection of 
our cognition in one principle For we may have a determinate 
notion of a maximum and an absolutely perfect all the restr ctive 
conditions which are connected with an ndetemunate and various, 
content having been abstracted Thus the idea of reason is 
analogous with a sensuous scheroa, with this difierence that the 
application of the categones to the schema of reason does not 
present a cognition of any object (as is the ca-e with tne application 
of the categories to sensuous schemata) but merely provides us 
with a rule or prmcipk for the systematic unity of tihe exercise of 
the understanding Now as every principle which imposes upmi 
the exercise of the understandmg a pnan compuance with the 
ride of systematic unity also relates, although only m an indirect 
manner, to an object of expenence, the pnnciples of pure reason 
vnll also possess objective reality and vaudity in relation to 
experience But they will not aim at determtntng our knowledge 
in regard to any empitical object, they wiU mereiy indicate the 
procedure) following which, the empirical and determinate exercise 
of the understandmg may be m complete harmony and connection 
with Itself — a result which is produced by its bang brought into 
harmony with the pnnaple of systematic unity so far as that is 
possible, and deduced from it 

I term all subjective pnnciples which are not derived from 
observation of the constitution of an object but from the interest 
winch Reason has in producing a certain, completeness in her 
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cognition of that object^ maxims o reason Thus there are maxims 
of speculative reason which are cased soieljr upon its speculative 
mtemt although they appear to be objective pnnaples 

When principles which are really regulative are rega»d[ed as 
constitutive, and employed as objective prmaples contradictions 
must anse, but if they are considered as mere maxims, there is 
no room for coatrsdictiona of any Lind, as they then merely indicate 
the different interests of reason, whidi occasion tLfferences in the 
mode of thought In effect Reason has only one single interest, 
and the seeming contradiction existing between her maxims merely 
indicates a differerce in and a reaprotal limitation of, the methods 
by which this interest is satisfied 

This reasoner has at heart the mterest of dtverstiy — in accordance 
with the pnaciple of specification, another, the interest of unity— 
m accordance with the principle of aggregation Each believes 
that his judgment rests upon a taorough insight mto the subject 
be is examining and yet it has been influenced solely by a greater 
or less degree of adherence to some one of the two pnnciplts 
neither of which are objective, but originate solely from the 
mterest of leason and on this account to be termed maxims 
rather than pT-inciples When I observe irtelhgent men disputii^ 
about the distinctive charactenstics of men animals or plant® 
and even of minerals those on the one side assuming the exist 
ence of certain national characteristics certain well defined and 
hereditary distinctions of family race and so on while the other 
side maintain that nature has endowed all races of men with the 
same faculties and dispositions and that all differences are bit 
the result of external and accidental circumstances — I have only 
to consider for a moment the real nature of the subject of dis 
cussioa, to arrve at the conclusion that it is a subject fer too deep 
for us to judge of and that there is httle probability of either party 
bemg able to speak from a perfect insight into and understanding 
of the nature of the subject itself Both have in reality, been 
struggling for the twofold interest of reason the one mainta ning 
the one interest the other the other But this difference between 
the maxinps of diversity and umty may easily be reconciled and 
adjusted although so long as they aie regarded as objective 
prinaples they must occasion not only contiamctions and polemic 
but place hindrances in the way of the advancement of truth 
until some means is discovered of reconciling these confiictii^ 
interests and bringing reason into muon and harmony wi^ 
Itself 

The same is die- case with the so-called law discovered by' 
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Le bn 2 ^ and supported wjth r markable abJity by 'Boan^t ®— 
the law of the u>tiiwiiotis gradahm of created beings Tihich is 
nothing more than an inference from the principle afSnity for 
observation and study of the order of natu e couid never present 
It to the mind as an objective truth The steps of thjs ladder, 
as they appea’' m eiqjerience are too far apart from each other 
and the so-called petty differences between different kinds of 
animals are in nature oommonly so wide separations chat no 
confidence can be placed m sudi views (particulaiiy when we 
reflect on the great vanety of things and the ease with which 
we can discover resemblances) and no faith in the laws which 
are said to express the aims and purposes of nature On the 
other hand, the method of mvestigatMig the order of nature in 
the hght of this pnnaple, and the manm whidi requires us to 
regard this order— -it being still undetermined how far it extends — 
as really existmg in nature is beyond doubt a legitiinate and 
excellent pnnaple of reason — a pnnaple which extentL faxjier 
than any eiqierience or observation of ours, and which, without 
giving us anv positive knowledge of anythu:^ m the regie® of 
expenence guides us to the goal of systematic unity 

Of ike VlitmaU End of the Naiwal Dmleette of Bmmn Reason 

The ideas of pure eason cannot be of themselves and in their 
own nature, dialectical, it is from their miscaiployment alone that 
fallacies and lUus ons arise For they originate in the nature of 
reason itself, and it is unpossible tha this supreme tribunal for 
all the rights and claims of speculation should be itself undeserving 
of confidence and promotive of error It is to be eicpectcd there 
fore, that these ideas have a genuine and legitimate aim It is 
true, the mob of sophists raise against reason tlie cry of mcon 
Sistency and contradiction, and affect to despise the government 
of tliat faculty because tliey cannot understand its constitution 
while It IS to its beneficial influences alone that they owe the 
position and the in elhgence which enable than to cntiage and to 
blame its procedure 

We cannot employ ar <t frtm c»nception with certaintv until 
we have made a transcendental deduction thereof The ideas of 
pure reason do not admit of the same kind of deducticm as the 
categories But if they are to possess the least objective validity, 
and to represent anything but mere creatioiis of thought (mtia 
raiimts rahocmirtSis) a deduction of them must be possible This 
' jteibmtz h ovi/tmu: Essais Ijv iti, oh 6 
Bonnet Beiraekttttt^at ti^er dte VaStif pages 39-85 
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deduction wll complete the critioBl task imposed upon pure leason 
and It IS to this part of our labours that we now proceed 
There b a great difference between a thing s bemg presented 
to the mind eis an object m an absolute sense or merely as an tded 
object In the former case I employ my conceptions o determine 
the object m the latter case nothing is present to the mind but a 
mere schema, which does not relate directly to an object not 
even in a hypotheacal sense but whicn is useful only for the purpose 
of representing other objects to the mmd m a mediate and indirect 
manner by means of their relation to the idea in the intellect 
Thus I say the conception of a supreme intelligence is a mere dea 
that IS to say, its objective reahty does not consist m the fact that 
It has an mmediate relation to an object (for in this sense we have 
no means of establishing its objective vahditj) it is merely a 
schema constructed accordmg to the necessary conditions of the 
unity of reason — ^the schema of a thmg m general which is useful 
towards the production of the highest degree of systematic imity 
m the empirical exercise of reason, m which we deduce this or that 
object of expenenoe from the imaginary object of this idea as the 
ground or cause of the said object of expenence In this way 
Sie idea IS properly a heuristic and not an ostensive conception 
It does not give us any mformation respecting the constitution of 
an object it merely mdicates how under the guidance of the idea 
we ought to mvesitgate the constitution and the relat ons of objects 
m the world of expenence Now if it can be shown that the 
three kmds of transcendental ideas (psychological cosmological 
and theological) although not relating directly to any object nor 
determimng it do nevertheless on the supposition of the existence 
of an ideal object produce systematic umty m the laws of the 
empirical employment of the reason and extend our empincal 
cognition without ever bemg mconsistent or in opposition with 
it — ^it must be a necessary maxim of reason to regulate its procedure 
accordmg to these ideas And this forms the transcendental 
deduction of all speculative ideas not as consttiuMve prmaples of 
the extension of our cognition beyond the limits of our expenence, 
but as regtdahve principles of the systematic unity of empincal 
cognition which is by tlte aid of these ideas arranged and emended 
within Its own proper hmits, to an extent unattainable by the 
operation of the prmaples of the understandmg alone 
I shall make tl^ plainer Guided by the pnnciples mvolved m 
these ideas, we must in thejfrrf place, so connect all the phenomena, 
actions and feelings of the mmd as if it were a simple substance 
which, endowed with personal identity possesses a permanent 
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ex stence ( n th s 1 fe at least) whJe its states among which those 
of tae body are to be included as extemal conditions are in co’itinual 
change Secondly in cosmology, we must investigate the condi 
ticsns of all natural phenomena, internal as well as external as if 
they belonged to a chain lafimte and without any prune or supreme 
member, while we do not, on this account, deny the ex’stence of 
intelligible grounds of these phenomena although we never emploj 
them to explain phenomena for the simple reason that thev are 
not objects of our cognition Tkirdly n the sphere of theology 
we must regard the whole system of possible experience as fonrang 
an abso’ute but dependent and senaiously-conditioned unity, and 
at the Seine time as based upon a sole, supreme and all suSScaent 
ground existing apart from the world itself — a ground which is a 
self subiistent, pnmeval and creative reason in relation to which 
we so employ our reason in the field of exper ence as if all objects 
drew their ongm from that archetype of all reason In other 
words we ought not to deduce the interna! phenomena of the 
mind from a simple thinking substance but deduce them from 
each other under the guidance of the regulative idea of a simple 
bemg we ought not to deduce the phenomena, order, and unity 
of the universe from a supreme intelligence but merely draw from 
this idea of a supremely wise cause the rules which must guide 
reason m its connection of causes and effects 
Now there is nothing to hinder us from admiUtng these ideas to 
possess an objective and hyperbolic existence except the cosmo 
logical laeas whiuh lead reason into an ant nomy the psychological 
and theological ideas are not antinomial They contain no con 
tradictton and bow then can any one dispute their objective 
reality, since he who denies it knows as little about their possibility 
as we who affirm^ And yet when we wish to admit the existence 
of a thing, It is not sufficient to convince omselves that there is 
no positive obstacle m the way, for it cannot be allowable to regard 
mere creations of thought which transcend, though they do rot 
contradict all our conceptions as real and determinate objecwS 
solely upon the authority of a speculative reason striving to compass 
Its own aims They cannot, therefore, be adimtied to be red m 
themselves they can only possess a comparative reality — ^that of 
a schema of the regulat-ve pnnople of the systematic unity of all 
cognition They are to be regarded not as actual things but as 
in some measure analogous to them We abstract from the object 
of the idea all the conditions which lurnt the eserase of our under 
standing, but which on the other hand are the sole conditions of 
our possessing a determmate conception of any given thing tod 
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thus we cogitate a something, of the real nature of which we have 
not the least conceptioa but whidi we represent to ourselves as 
standjng in a relation to the whole system of phenomena analogous 
to that m which phenomena stand to each other 
By admitting these ideal bengs we do not really extend our 
cognitions beyond the objects of possible eiqjenence we 
merely the empirical unity of our experience by the aid of 
systematic unity the schema of whicn is furnished by the idea 
which IS therefore valid — ^not as a constitutive but as a regulative 
principle For although we posit a thing corresponding to tbe 
idea — a someth ng, an actual existence we do not on that account 
aim at the extension of our cognition by means of transcendent 
conceptions This existence is purely ideal and not objective 
it is the mere expression oi the systematic unity which is to be 
the guide of reason m the field of expenence There are no attempts 
made at detadmg what the ground of this unity may be, or what 
the real nature of this imaginary being 
Thus the transcendental and omy determinate conception of God 
which IS presented to us by speculative reason is m the strictest 
sense detstte In other words reason does not assure us of the 
objective vahdity of the conception it merely gives us the idea of 
something, on which the su^eme and necessary unity of all 
experience is based This soroething we cannot following the 
analogy of a rea’ substance, cogitate otherwise than as the cause 
of all things operating in accordance with rational laws if we 
regard it as an individual object although we should rest con 
tented with the idea alone as a regulative principle of reason 
and make no attempt at completing the sum of the conditions 
imposed by though"^ This at-tempt is indeed inconsistent with 
the grand aim of complete systematic unity in the sphere of cogm 
tion — a umty to which no bounds are set by reason. 

Hence it happens that, admitting a divine being I can have ao 
conception of tihe mtemal possibility of its perfection or of the 
necessity of its existence The only advantage of this <jn 

is that It enables me to answer all other questions relating to 
the contingent, and to give reason the most complete satisfacno® 
as regards the unity which it aims at attaining m the world ol 
expenence But I cannot satisfy reason with regard to this 
hypothesis itself and this proves tbar it is not its intelligence 
and insist into he subject, but its speculative interest alone 
which induces it to proceed firom a pouit lying far beyond the 
sphere of our cogration, for the purpose of bang able to consiaer 
all objects as parts of a systematic whole 
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Here ads nction presents ^eif m regard to the \vay m winch 
wG may cogitate a prrauppos tion — a distinction which is some 
what subtle, bat of great importance m transcendental philosophy 
I may have sulScient grounds to admit something, or the existence 
of something, m a relative point of view {suppostlw reletttvai^ 
without being justified in admitting it m an absolute sense (sup- 
postho aJisoluia) Th-s distinction is undoubtedly requisi^-e in the 
case of a regulative pnaciple, the necessity of w^ch we recognire 
though we ate ignorant of the source and cause of that necsss ty 
and which we assume to be based upon som" ulismate groa’'d 
for the purpose of bemg able to cogitate the universality of tJie 
principle m a more determinate way For example I cogita i. 
the existence of a being corresponding to a pure transcendental 
dea But 1 cannot admit that this bemg exists absolutely and in 
Itself because all of the conceptious by which I can oogpta*'e an 
object m a determinate manner fall short of assuring ne of its 
existence, nay the conditions of the obiective vah&tj. of mv 
conceptions are excluded by the idea — by the very act of its 
bemg an idea The conceptions of reality, substance, causality 
nay even that of necessity in emstence have no significance out 
of the sphere of empincal cogntion and cannot, beyond that 
sphere detemine any object They may accordingly be employed 
to explain the jjossibihty of things in the world of sense but they 
are utterly inadequate to explain the possibility of the umverse 
itself considered as a whole, because in this case the ground of 
explanation must he out of and beyond the world, and cannot 
therefore be an object of possible expenence Ivow I may ^dmit 
the existence of an mcomprehensibie being of this nature — 
object of a mere idea relatively to the world of sense althosgl I 
have no ground to admi*- its existence absolutely and in itself 
For if an idea (that of a systematic and complete unity of wlach 
I shall presently speak more particularly) lies at the foundation 
of the most extended empincal emplojunent of reason and if this 
idea cannot be adequately represented m ameteto althougn it is 
indispensably necessary for the approximation of empi ical unity 
to the highes possible degree — I am not only authorized bu 
compelled to realize this idea that is to posit a real onj-ect corre 
spending thereto But I cannot profess to know this object it is 
to me merely a somethmg to whidi, as the grourd of systemat-c 
unity in cognition I attnbute such properties as are analogous to 
■the conceptions employed by the understandmg in the sphere of 
expenenoe Following the analogy of the notions of reality, 
substance causality, and necessity, I cogitate a being, whi^h 
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pojMSses all these attnbutes n the b ghest degiec and as thu 
idea IS the offspring of my reason alone I cogitate this being as 
sdf suhststeni reccson and as the cause of the universe operating 
by means of ideas of the greatest possible harmony and unity 
Thus I abstract all conditions that would limit my idea, solely 
for the purpose of rendering sjTStejnatic un ty possible m the 
world of empincal diversity and tnus securing the widest possible 
eactension for the exercise of reason m that sphere This I am 
enabled to do by regarding all connections and relations in the 
world of sense as they were the di^ipositions of a supreme reason 
of which our reason is but a faint image I then proceed to 
cogitate this Supreme Being by conceptions which have properly 
no meaning or application except m the world of sense But as 
I am authonzed to employ the transcendental hypothesis of such 
a being in a relative respect akne that is, as the substratum of 
the greatest possible unity m experience — I may attnbute to a 
bemg which I regard as distinct from the world such properties 
as belong solely to the sphere of sense and experience For I do 
not desire, and am not justified m desmng to cognize this object 
of my idea as it exists in itself for I possess no conceptions sufficient 
for this task, those of reality substance causality, nay even that 
of necessity ro existence losing all significance, and becoming 
merely the signs of conceptions without content and without 
apphcabihty when I attempt to carry them beyond the limits of 
the world of sense I cogitate merely the relation of a perfectly 
unknown bemg to the greatest possible systematic umty of 
experience solely for the purpose of employing it as the schema 
of the regulative pnnciple which directs reason m its empircal 
exerase 

It IS evident at the first view, that we cannot presuppose the 
reality of tbs transcendental object by means of the conceptions 
of le^ty, substance causality and so on, because these concep 
tions cannot be applied to anythmg that is distinct from the ivodd 
of sense Thus the supposition of a Supreme Being or cause is 
purely relative, it is cogitated only in behalf of the sjistematic 
unity of expeneace such a being is but a somethmg, of whose 
existence in itself we have not the least conception Thus too, 
it becomes sufficiently mamfest, why we required the idea of a 
necessary being m relation to objects given by sense althouglj 
we can never have the least conception of this bemg or of its 
absolute necessity 

And now we can clearly perceive the result of our transcendental 
dialectic and the proper aim of the ideas of pure reason — ^whidi 
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becoire d alect cal solely from m stmderstanding and inconsiderate 
ne s Pure reason is, in fact occupied with itself and not with 
any object Objects are not presented to it to be embraced m 
the unity of an empincal conception it is only tne cogmtiraas of 
the understanding that are presented to it, for the purpose of 
receiving the unity of a rational conception, that is, of being 
connected acco ding to a pnnaple The um^y of reason is the 
unity of system, and this systematic unity is not an obje^-tive 
pruiaple extending its dominion over objects, but a subjective 
maxim extendmg its authority over the empincal cognition of 
objects The systematic coarection which reason gives to the 
empincal employment of the understanding, not only advances 
the extension of that employment, but ensures its correctness 
and thus the pnnciple of a s^ematic unity of this nature is also 
objective, although only zn an mdefimte respect {pnmipium 
vagam) It is not howeve'" a constitutive pnnciple deterinmng 
an object to which it d rectly relates, it is merely a regulative 
pnnciple or maxim, advancing and strengthen ng the empin,al 
exercise of reason by the opening up of new paths of wbidi the 
understanding is ignorant while it never conActs with the laws 
oi Its eacrcise m the sphere of expenence 

But reason cannot cogitate this systematic unity without at 
the same time cc^itatmg an objet*- of the idea—an object that 
cannot be present^ in any expenence which contains no concrete 
example of a complete systematic umty This being (ent ratvmts 
ToiioctHatae) is therefore a mere idea and is not assumed to be a 
thing which is real absolutely and in itself On the contr«iry, jt 
forms merely the problematical foundation of the comtction 
which the mind introduces among the phenomena of the sen uous 
world We look upon this connection, in the light of the above 
mentioned idea, as if it drew its origin from the supposed bemg 
which corresponds to the idea. \nd yet all we aim at s the 
possession of tins idea as a secure foundation for the systematic 
unity of experience — ^a unity indispensable to reason advantageous 
to the understanding and promotive of the interests of empincal 
cognition 

We mistake the true meaning of this idea when we regard it 
as an enouncement or even as a hypothetical detlaratioa of the 
existence of a real thing which we are to regard as the ongm or 
ground of a systematic constitution of the universe On the 
contrary it is left completely undetermined what the nature or 
properties of this so-called ground mav be The idea is merely 
to be adopted as a point of view, from which this unity so essential 
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to reason and so benefic aJ to the understanding may be regarded 
as radiating In one word this transi^ndental thing is merely 
the schema of a regulative pnnaplej by means of which Reason 
so far as in her lies expends the dominion of systematic unity 
over the whole sphere of expenence 
The first objec of an idea of +his kind is the Ego considered 
merely as a thinking nature or soul If I wish to investigate the 
properties of a thinking being I must interrogate experience But 
I find that I can apply none of the categories to his ob)ect, the 
schema of these categones which is the condition of their applica 
tjon being given only in sensuous intuition But I cannot thus 
attain to the cognitKm of a systematic unity of all the phenomena 
of the internal sense Instead therefore of an empirical concep 
tion of what the soul really is, reason takes the conception of the 
empuncal unity of all thought^ and^ by cogitatmg this umty as 
unconditioned and primitive, consvjuus the rational conception 
or idea of a simple substance which is m itself unchangeable 
possessing person^ identity, and m connection with other real 
things external to it, m one word it constructs the idea of a simple 
self-subsistent intelhgence. But the real aim of reason m tks 
procedu-e is the „,ttainment of principles of systematic unity for 
the explanation of the phenomena of the soul That is, reasoa 
desires to be able to represent all the deteimmations of the internal 
sense as ex’sting m one subject sil powers as deduced from one 
fondamenlal power, all changes as mere varieties in the condition 
of a being which is peimaneat and always the saime and ail 
phenomena m space as entirely dificreait in their nature from the 
procedure of thought Essential simplicity (with the other attn 
butes predicated of the Ego) is regarded as the mere schema cf 
this r^fulative principle it is not assumed that it is the actual 
ground of the properties of the soul For these properties may 
rest upon quite dififerent grounds, of which we are completeh 
Ignorant just as the above predicates could not give us any know 
Mge of the soul as it is in itself, even if we, regarded them as valid 
in respect of it, inasmuch as they constitute a mere idea, adiidi 
cannot be represented :n cmereto Nothing but good can result 
from a psychological idea of this land if we only take proper care 
not to consider it as more than an idea, that is, if we regard it as 
valid merely in relation to the employment of reason, in the sphere 
of the phenomena of the soul Under the guidance of tins ides, 
or pnnaple, no empiiical laws of corporeal phenomena are called 
in to explain that which is a phenomenon of the tnternai sense 
alone no windy hypotheses of the generation, aanihilationj aad 
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pal Qgeaes s of souls are dm tt d Thus be consideiaaon of 
tb s object of the intemsl sense is laept pure and unnuxed with 
he erogeneous elements while the investigation of reason anas at 
rectucing all the grounds of explanation employed in this sphere of 
knowlei^ to a single principle All this is best eft cted nai, 
cannot be effected otherwise than by means of such, a schema, 
which requires us to regard this ideal hing as an actual existence 
The psychological idea is therefore meaningless and inapplicable 
except as the schema of a regulative conception For 1 I ask 
whether the soul is not really of a spiritual nature — ^it is a question 
which has no meaning From such a conception has been 
abstracted not merely ail corporeal rature, but all nature that is 
all the predicates of a possible experience and consequently, all 
the conditions which enable us to cogitate an object to this con 
ceptiOQ have disappeared But if these conditions are absent, it 
is evident that the conception is meaningless 
The second regulative idea of speculative reason is tho conception 
of the universe For nature is properly the only object presented 
to us ui regard to which reason requires relative principles 
Ndtuie is twofold — ^thinking and corporeal nature To cogtate 
the latter m regard to its intemal possibility that is to determine 
the apphcation of the categones to it, no idea is required — ^no 
representation which transcends experience In this sphere 
therefore an idea is impossible seu-uous intuition being our only 
guide while in he sphere of psychology we require the funda 
mental idea (I) which contains a pnon a certain form of thought 
namely the unity of the Igo Pure reason has therefore nothing 
left but nature in general, and the completeness of conditions in 
nature in accordance with some pnncipfe The absolute totality 
of the senes of tnese conditions is an idea winch can never be 
fully realized in the empmcal exercise of reason while it is service 
able as a rule for the procedure of reason in relation to that totality 
It requires os, in the explanation of given phenomena (m the egres» 
or ascent m the senes) to proceed as if the series were mfimte 
m itself, that is, were prolonged m while on the other 

hand, where reason is regarded as itself the determining cause 
(in the region of freedom), we are required to proceed as if we had 
not before us an object of sense but of the pure understanding 
Ja tins latter case the cond tions do not exis^ in the senes of 
phenomena but may oe placed quite out of and beyond it, and 
the senes of conditions may be regarded as if it had an absolute 
b^linmng from an intelhgible cause Ah this paroves that the 
cosmological ideas are nothing hut regulative prmaples and not 
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coQ&t;.tatiTC, and that tLcir urn is not to realize aa actual total tj 
in such senes The luU discussion of this subject will be found m 
Its proper place in the chapter on the antinomy of pure reason 

The third idea of pure '■eason containing the hjipolhesis of a 
being winch is valid merely as a relative hjipothesis is that of 
the one and ail-sufiicient cause of all cosmological senes m other 
words the idea of God We have not the slightest ground 
absolutely to admit the existence of an object corresponding to 
this idea for what can empower or authonze us to affirm the 
existence of a being of the highest perfection — being whose 
existence is absolutely necessary merelv because we possess the 
conception of such a being? The answer is — ^it is the existence 
of the world which renders this hypothesis necessary But this 
answer makes it perfectly evident that the idea of this being 
like all other speculative ideas is essentially nothing more than a 
demand upon reason that it shall regulate the connection whiUi 
it and its subordinate faculties mtroduce mto the phenomena of 
the wor’d by pnnaples of systematic umty, and consequently 
that It shall regard all phenomena as originating from one all 
embracing being, as the supreme and all sufficient cause From 
this it is plain that the only aim of reason m this procedure is 
establishment of its own formal rule for the extension of its dominion 
m the world of expenence that it does not aim at an extension of 
its cognition beyond the limits oj expenence and that consequently, 
this idea does not contam any constitutive pnnaple 

The highest formal unity which is based upon ideas alone, is 
the unity of all tlungs — a umty m accordance with an aim or 
purpose, and the speculative interest of reason renders it necessaiy 
to regard all order in tne world as if it ongmated from the intention 
and design of a supreme reason This prmaple unfolds to the 
view of reason in the sphere of expenence new and enlarged pros 
pects and invites it to connect the phenomena of the woiid 
according to teleological laws, and m this way to attain to the 
highest possible degree of systematic umty The hypothesis of a 
supreme mtelligenoe as the sole cause of the universe — an mtelli 
gence which has for us no more than an ideal existence u 
accordingly always of the greatest service to reason Thus if we 
presuppose m relation to figure of the earth (which is round 
but somewhat flattened at the poles) ^ or that of mountains or 

^ The advantages which a dccular form in tne case ot the earth has ovn 
every other are well Imowii But few are aware that the slight flattening at 
the poles which gives it the figure of a spheroid is the only cause wZiidi 
prevents the devatians of continents or even of mountains perhaps throwi 
up hy some internal oanvulmon from continually altering the positron of the 
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se»s w se dc grs on the par* of an author of the un verse "ae 
canno fail to make by the light of this snppos tion a great number 
of interesting discovenes If we keep to this h3rpothesi3 as a. 
pnnciple which is purely regulative even error cannot be very 
detrtmental For in this case error can have no more senous 
consequences than that, where wc expected to discover a teleological 
connection (nexus jhtalts), only a mechanical or physical connection 
appears In such a case we merely fail to find the additional 
form of unity we expected but we do not lose the rational unity 
which the mind requires in its procedure ir eiqpenenoe But eien 
a nascamage of this sort cannot affect the law m its general and 
teleolo^cal relations For although we may convict an anatomist 
of an error, when he connects the limb of some ammal with a 
certain purpose it is quite impcmbie to p-ove m a single case 
that any arrangement of nature be it what it may is entirely 
without aim or design And thus medical physiology by the 
aid of a principle presented to it by pure reason extends I't; very 
hmited empirical knowledge of the purposes of the diSerent parts 
of an organized body so far that it may be asserted with the 
utmost confidence, and with the approbation of all reflecting men, 
that every organ or bodily part of an animal has its use and answers 
a certam design Now, this is a supoosition which, if regarded 
as of a constitutive character goes much farther than any expenence 
or observation of ours can justify Hence it is ev dent that it is 
notning more than a regulative principle of reason, which aims 
at the highest degree of Bystematic unity by the aid of the idea of 
a causality accoi^g to design m a supreme cause — a cause wh ch 
It regards as the h ^est intelligence 
If however we neglect tnis restnction of the idea to a purely 
regulative miiaence reason is betrayed into flumerous errors 
For It has then left the ground of ex^nence, m which alone are 
to be found the cnteria of truth, and has ventured into the region 
of the incomprehenailde and unsearchable, oa the heights of which 
It loses its power and collectedness, beaiuse it has completely 
severed its connection with expenence 
The first error which anses from our employing the idea of a 
Supreme Being as a ccaistitutive (m repugnance to the very nature 
of an idea), and not as a regulative principle is the error of mactive 

axis of the earth^-and that to statle ecaisiderahte degree m a short tSme 
The great protuberance of the earth aader the Equator serves to overbalaaoe 
the impetus of ail other masses of earth and thus to preserve the axis of the 
earth so far as we can observe m its present position And yet tbw wise 
arrangsmetit has been uathialaagly eiplaincd irom the equdifanian of the 
fonneily fluid mass 
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reason (i^nava rafta^) We may so textn every prmcipie whidi 
reqii res us to regard oui mvestigations of nature as absolutely 
complete and. allows reason to cease ils inquuies, as if it had fully 
executed its task Thus the psycholog cal idea of the Ego wiien 
employed as a con titutive prmaple for the explanation of the 
phenomena of tlie soulj and for the extension of our luiowledge 
regarding this subject beyond tlie Limts of experience — even to 
the cond tion of the coal after death is convenient enough for the 
purposes of pure reason but detrunental and even, ruinous to its 
mterests m the sphere of natu e and experience The dogmatizing 
spiritualist explains the unchanging unity of our personality 
through all changes of condition from tlie unity of a thinking 
substance the interest which we take m things and events that 
can happen only after our death from a consciouaiiess of the 
jnmaterial nature of our thinking subjert, and so on Thus he 
dispenses witli all cmpmcal investigations into the cause of these 
internal phenomena, and with all possible explanations of them 
upon purely natural grounds, while at the dictation of a transcea 
dent reason he passes by the immanent sourtes of cognition m 
experience greatly to his own ease and convenience, out to the 
sacrifice of all genume insight and intelligence These prejudicial 
consequences become still more evident in the case Oi the dog 
matici treatment of our idea of a Supreme Intelligence and the 
theological system of nature (physico theology) which is falsely 
based upon it For, in this case, the aims which we observe nj 
nature, and often Idiose which we merely fancy to exist make the 
investigation of causes a terj easy task, by directing us to refer 
such and such phenomena immediately to the unsearchable will 
and counsel of the Supreme Wisdom whd° we ought to investigate 
their causes in the general laws of the medianum of matter We 
are thus recommended to consider the labour of reason as ended, 
when we have merely dispensed with its employment, which is 
guided surely and safely, only by the order of nature and, the 
series of changes m the world—which are arranged according to 
immanent and general laws Th^ error may be avoided if we 
do not merely consider from the view point of final aims certain 
parts of nature such as the division and structure of a continent, 
the constitution and direction of certain mountain-chains or 

* Tius was the tena spphsd by the old dialecticians to a sophistical argiunaat, 
which ran thus If it is youi fate to die of this disease you will die whethfir 
you employ a physician or not. Cicere says that this mode of r^amn£ has 
received this appeUatioa because, if folicjww it puts an end to theeiaployiaent 
of season ia the affairs of life. Pot a similar reason I have applied this 
dpsignation to the sophistical argument of pure reason 
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the orgSLiuzaton e'tisting n the vegetable and animal kmgdoms 
but 00k upon tnis systematic unity of nature in a perfec Jy general 
way in relation to the ides of a Supreme Intelligence If ae pursue 
this advice^ we lay as a foundation for all investigation the con 
fonnity to aims of ah phenomena of nature in accordance with 
universal laws for which no particular arrangement of nature is 
exempt but only cognized by us with more or less difficulty^ and 
we possess a regulative principle of the sys^-ema ic umty of a teleo 
logical connection which we do not attempt to anticipa e or prc 
determine All that we do and ought to do is to foUow out the 
phjfsico mechanical connection in nature according to gi,neral laws 
with the hope of dtscovermg sooner or later the teleological con 
nectLon also Thus and thus only can. the pnncsple of feal unuy 
aid m the extension of the employment of reason m the sphere 
of expenence, without being in anv case detrimental to its interests 
fhe second error which arises from the misconception of the 
prmciple of systematic unity is that of perverted reason (pemrsa 
mho voT^pov ‘np&repov raUoms) The idea of systematic jmty is 
available as a regulative principle in the connection of phenomena 
according to general natural laws and how far soever we have to 
travel upon the path of expenence to discover some fact or event 
this idea requires us to believe that we have approached all the 
more neaily to the completion of its use m the sphere of nature 
although that completion can never be attained Bu this error 
reverses the proceduiie of reason We begin by hj'postatJzing the 
prmaple of systemat c unity and bj giving an anthropomorphic 
determination to the concept on of a Supreme Intelligence, and 
then proceed forably to impose aims upon nature. Thus not 
only does teleology which ought to aid m the completion of umty 
in accordance with general laws, operate to the destruction of its 
mfluence but it hinders reason irora attaining its proper am 
that IS the proof, upon natural grounds, of the existence of a 
supreme intelhgent cause For ji we oioaot presuppose supreme 
fin^jty in nature a prtort that u, as essentially belonging to na ure, 
how can we be directed to endeavour to discover this umty and, 
nsing gradually through its different degrees to approach the 
supreme perfection of an author of all-^ perfection wluch is 
absolutely necessary, and therefore cognizable a prtmt The 
regulative proiaple directs us to presuppose systematic umty 
afSolutely and consequently as foHowmg from the essential 
nature of things — but only as a umfy of nature not merely cognized 
empincady but presupposed a fnon although only in an 
xndetennmate manner But if I assist on basing nature upon the 
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foundation of a supreme ordaming Being, the nnity of nature is 
in effect lost For m this case, it is quite foreign and unessential 
to the nature of things and cannot be cognuted from the genera] 
laws of nature And thus anses a viaous circular argument what 
ought to have beer proved having been presupposed 
To take the regulatite principle of systematic unity m nature 
for a constitutive principle and to hypostatute and make a cause 
out of that -which is properly the ideal ground of the consistent 
and harmonious exercise of reason m-volves reason in nextncahfe 
embarrassments The investigation of nature pursues i s own 
path under the guidance of the chain of natural causes, m accord 
ance with the general laws of nature, and ever follows the light 
of the idea of an author of the universe — not for the purpose of 
deducing the finality, which rt constantly pursues from this 
Supreme Being but to attain to the cognition of his existence from 
the finality which it seeks m the existence the phenomena of 
nature, and if possible, in that of all -things — ^to cognize this being 
consequently as absolutely necessary Whether this latter purpose 
succeed or not the idea is and must always be a true one, and its 
employment, when merely regulative must always be accompanied 
by truthful and beneficial results 
Complete umty in conformity with aims constitutes absolute 
perfection But if we do not find this unity m the nature of the 
things which go to constitute the world of experience that is of 
objective cognition, consequently m the universal and necessary 
laws of nature, how can we infer from this unity the idea of the 
supreme and absolutdly necessary perfection of a pnmal being, 
which is the ongin of ail caus^ity? The greatest systematic 
unity, and consequently teleological umty constitutes the very 
foundation of the possiibihty of the most extended employment 
of human reason The idea of unity is therefore essentially and 
mdissolubly connected with the nature of our reason This idea 
IS a legislative one and hence it is very natural that we should 
assume the eaasteace of a legislative reason corresponding to rt 
from which the systematic unity of nature — ^the object of the 
operations of reason — must be denved 
In the course of our discussion of the antmomies, we stated that 
It IS always possible to answer all the questions -fthidi pure reason 
mav raise and that the plea of the limited nature of our cognition, 
which is unavoidable smd proper m many questions regarding 
natural phenomena cannot in i^s case be admitted because the 
questions raised do not relate to the nature of things but are 
necessardy onginated by the nature of reason itself, and relate to 
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jts o «i interna const tut on We can now establiob tins assertion 
winch at first sight appeatea so rash in relation to the two questions 
n which reason takes the great^t interest, and thus complete 
our discussion of the dialectic of pure reason 

If then, the question is asked in relation to transcendental 
theology whether there is anything distinct from the worid, 
■which contains the ground of cosmical order and connection 
according to general laws? The answer is CertatnLy For the 
world IS a sum of phenomena there must ■therefore he some 
transcendental basis of these phenomena, that is a basis cogitable 
by the pure understanding more If, secondly, the Question is 
asked whether this being is substance, whether it is of the greatest 
reality, whether it is necessary and so forth? I answer that fibs 
iptestion ts vUerly without meamng For all the categones which 
aid me in forming a conception of an object, cannot be employed 
except in the world of sense, and are without meaning when not 
apphed to objects a* actual or possible experience Out of this 
sphere they are not properly conceptions, but the mere marks or 
indices of conceptions wnidi we may admit although they cannot, 
■without the help of experience help us to understand any subject 
or thing If, thrdly the question is whether we may no co^tate 
thia being ■wbcb is distinct from the world in analogy with the 
objects of experience? The ans'wer is undoubtedlv but only as 
an ideal and not as a real object That is we mus cogitate it 
only a an unknown substratum of the systematic unity order, 
aud finalitv of the world — a unity ■which reason must employ as 
the regulatm principle of its investigation of nature Nay 
more, we may admit into the idea certain anthropomotphic elements, 
which are promotive of the interests of this regulative principle 
For It IS no more than an idea which does not rmte directly to a 
beang distinct from the world but to the regulative principle of the 
systematic unity of the world, by means however of a schema of 
tbs unity — the schema of a Supreme Intelligence who is tn,e 
wise!} designing author of the universe What this basis of 
cosmical unity may be in itself we know not — ^we cannot discover 
from the idea we merely know how we ought to employ the idea 
of this unity, m relation to the systematic operation of reason 112 
the sphere of expenence 

I ‘Uter 1 hat has been said of the psjchologieal idea of the Ego and its 
props employment as a regulative priseipie Si the operations of reason, 1 
need not miet into details regarding he transcesdental lUnsson by which 
the systematic nuty of all the various phenomena of the mtacnal sense is 
hypostatized The procedure ts m this case very similar to that wiadlt has 
been discussed in otur remashs on the theoiogical ideal 
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Bnt, t will be asked again can ve on the^ gronnds 
the existence of a wise and ommpoten author oi the world? 
Without doubt and not only so but we must assume the existence 
of such a Demg But do we thus extend the limits of onr know 
ledge beyond the field of possible experience? By no means 
For we have merely presupposed a somethmg of which we have 
no conception which we do not know as it ism tself but in relation 
0 the S3reteniatic disposition of the umverse which we must 
presuppose m all our observat on of nature, we have cogitated 
this unknown being m analogy with an ntelligent existerce (an 
empincai conception), that is to say we have endowed it with those 
attributes which judging from the nature of our own reason, 
may contain the ground of such a systematic unity This idea is 
tJierefore \mlid only relatively to the employment in experience 
of our reason But if we attnbute to it absolute and objective 
validity we overlook the fact that it is merely an ideal being that 
we cogitate md b> setting out from a basis which is not deter 
nunable by considerations drawn from experience we place our 
Selves m a position which mcapacitates us from applvmg this 
principle to the empirical employn^nt of reason 

But it will be asked further can I make any use of this con 
ception and hypothesis in my mvestigations mto the world and 
nature? Yes for this very purpose was the idea established by 
reason as a fundamental basis But may I regard certain arrange 
ments which seemed to have been made in conformity with some 
fixed aim as the arrangements of design and look upon them as 
proceeding from the divme will with the intervention however, 
of certain other particular arrangements di posed to that end? 
Yes you may do so, but at the same time you must regard it as 
mdifferent whether it is asserted that divine wisdom has disposed 
all things in conformity with his highest aims or that the idea ol 
supreme wisdom is a regulative pnnciple m the invest^tion of 
nature and at the same time a prmaple of tiie systematic umty 
of nature according to general laws, even m those cases where we 
are unable to discover that umty In other wo ds it must be 
perfectly indifferent to jrou whether you say when you have 
discovered this unity — God has wisely willed it so or nature has 
wisely arranged this For it was nothing but the systematic 
umty which reason requires as a basis for the investigation of 
nature that justified you m acceptmg the idea of a supreme 
mtdhgencc as a schema for a regulative prmaple and the father 
you advance m the discovery o design and finahty, the more 
certain the validity of your idea But, as the whole aim of this 
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regulat ve pr nc p e was the discovery of a, necessary ana systenat c 
unity in nature we have> m so far as we attain this to attnbute 
our success to the idea of a Supreme Being whi’e at tne same time 
we cannot without invohing ourselves in con ravlictions overlook 
the general laws of nature as it was m reference 0 them alone 
that this idea was employed We c»nnot I sav ov’erlook the 
general laws of nature and regard this conformii-y to aicib obse’^v 
able in, nature as contingent or ftynerph yacai in its ongin inasmuch 
as there is no ground which can justifv us m the admission of a 
being with such properties distinct from and above nature M 
that vre are authonz^ to assert is that this idea may be employed 
as a pnnciplej and that the properties of the being which js assumed 
to correspond to it may be reg^ded as s/stematjcally connected m 
analogy with the causal deinrinination of phenomena 
For the same reasons we are justified m mtroduang into the 
idea of the supreme cause other anthropomorphic elements (for 
without these we could not predicate anything of it) we may 
regard it as a'']owable to cogitate this cause as a bemg with under 
standing the feelings of pleasure and displeasure and faculties oi 
desire and will corresponding to these At the same time we 
may attribute to this ^og infinite perfection — a perfection wh ch 
necessarily transcends that which our knowledge of the order and 
design m the world would authonze us to predicate of it For 
the regulative law of sys ematic unity requires us to study nature 
on the upposition that systematic and final unity m infimtum is 
everywhere discoverable even m the highest diversity For 
although we may discover little of this cosmical perfection, it 
belongs to the Ieg;islaave prerogatiw of reason to require o- 
always to seek for and to expect it, while it must always be 
beneficial to institute all inquiries into nature in accordance 
with tins principle But it to evident that by this idea of a 
supreme author of all which I place as the foundation of all inquiries 
into nature I do not mean to assert the existence such a being 
or that I have any knowledge of its eiostence and consequently 
I do not really deduce anythu^ from the existence of this being 
bur merely from its idea that is to say from the nature of things 
in this world in accordance with this idea A certain dun conscious 
ness of the true use of this idea seems to ha,ve dictated to the 
philo ophers of all times the moderate language used by them 
regardmg the cause of the world We find them employing the 
arpressions, wisdom and care of nature and divaie wisdom as 
synonymous — nay, in purely speculative discussions, preferring 
the fonner because it does not carry the appearance of greater 
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pcreteasions than such as we are entitled to make and at the 
same time directs reason to its proper field of action — ^nature and 
her phcnwnena 

Thus, pure reason which at first seemed to promise ns nothing 
less than the extension of our cognition bejond the limits of 
experience is found, when thoroughly examined to contain nothing 
but regulative principles the virtue and function of which is to 
introduce into oar cognition a higher degree of unity than the 
uttderstandmg could of itself These pnnaples by placmg the 
goal of all our struggles at so great a distance, realize for us the 
most thorough connection between the differ nt parts of our 
cognition and the hghest degree of systematic unity But, on 
the other hand, if misunderstood and employed as constitutive 
principles of transcendent- cognition they become the parents of 
i]iu«ions and contradictions, while pretending to introduce us to 
new regions of knowledge 

Thus all human cogmtion begins wth intuitions proceeds 
from thence to conceptions, and ends with ideas Although it 
possesses m relation to all three eleanents, a prtm sources of 
cogni+ion which seemed to transcend the limits of all expenence, 
a thoroughgoing cnticism demonstrates, that speculative teasoo 
can never by the aid Oa these elements, pass the bounds of possible 
expenence and that the proper destmation of this highest faculty 
of cognition is to employ all methods and ah the principles of 
these methods, for the purpose of penetratmg into the innermost 
secrets of nature by the aid of the pnrciples of unity (among all 
kinds of which teleological unity is the highest) while it ought 
not to attempt to soar above the sphere of expenence beyond 
which there lies nought for us bat the void inane The cntical 
exammation in our Transcendental Analytic, of all the propositions 
which professed to extend cognition beyond the sphere of expenence, 
completely demonstrated that they can only conduct us to a 
posable expenence If we -were not distrustful even of the dearest 
abstract theorems, if we were not allured by specious and m-wting 
prospects to escaps from the constraining power of their evidence, 
we im^ht spare ourselves the iaborous exammation of all the 
dialecrtcal arguments which a transcendent reason adduces in 
support of Its pretensions for we should know with the most 
complete certainty that however honest sucli professions might 
be, they are null and valueless because -they r^te to a kind of 
knowledge to whidi no man can by any possibility attain But, 
as there is no end to discussion, if we cannot discover the true 
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cause of the lUusions by whjch even the ftisest an deceived and 
as the analysis of all our transcendent cognition into its elements 
IS of Itself of no slight value as a psychological study lybiie it is 
a duty incumbent on every philosojfher— it was found necessary 
to intestigate the dialectical pro'^dure of reason in its pninary 
sources And as the inferences of which this dialectic is the pa ent 
are not only deceitful but naturally possess a profound mterest 
fo" humanity, it was advisable at the same tune to give a full 
account of the momenta of this dialectical procvdure and to 
deposit it m the archives of human reajson as a warning to all 
future metaph3fsiaaiis to avoid these causes of speculative error 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 

If we regard the sum of the cognition of pure speculative reason 
as an edifice, the idea o whiti, at least exists in the human 
mind it may be said that we have in the Transcendertal Doctrine 
of Elements examined the matenals and determined to wlut 
edifice these oelong and what its height and stability We have 
founc indeed that although we had purposed to budd for our 
selves a tower which should reach to Heaven the supply of 
matenals sufficed merely for a habitation which was spaaous 
enough for all terrestrial purposes and high enough to enable us 
to survey the level plain of experience, but that the bold under 
tAlfing designed necessarily failed for want of materials — ^not to 
mention the confiision of tongues which gave nse to endless disputes 
among the labourers on the plan of the edifice and at last sea tered 
them over all the wo^ld each to erect a separate buildmg for 
himself, according to his own plans and hs own mdinations 
Our present task relates not to &ie materials but to the plan of 
an edifice, and as we have had sufficient warning not to venture 
blindly upon a design which may be found to transcend our na+ural 
powers wh le, at the same time we cannot giv e up the intention 
of erecting a secure abode for the mind we must propornon our 
design to the material which is presented to us and which is at 
the same time, sufficient for all our wants 
I under tand then, by the transcendental doctnne of method 
+he determination of the formal conditions of a complete system 
of pure reason We shall accordingly have to treat of the Dtsa 
pltne the Canon, the Archtfeciontc and finally the Htstory of 
pure reason This part of our Critique will accomphsh from the 
transcendental point of view what has been usually attempted 
but miserably executed under the name of practical logic It has 
been badly executed I say because general logic, not being limited 
to ary particular kind of cogmtion (not even to the pure cogrution 
of the understanding) nor to any particular objects it cannot 
without borrowmg from other saences do more thaiu present merely 
the titles or signs of possible methods and the technical expressions 
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which are employed m ne systemat c parts of all sciences and 
thus the pup 1 B made acquainted with names the meaning and 
aj^hcatioQ of which he is to learn only at some ^uture tune 


TRAKSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
CHAPTER I 

THE DISaPlIMB OF PDRE REASON 

Negative judgments — ^those which are so not merely as regards 
their logical form, but m respect of their conten — are not com 
monly held m espeaal respect Thej are on the contrary, 
regarded as jealous enemies of our insatiable desire for knowledge, 
and It almost requires an apology to induce us to tolerate mmdi 
le<!s to pnze and to respect them 

4J1 propositions, indeed may be logtccdLy eicpressed in a negative 
form but in relation to the content of our cognition the pecuLar 
province of negative judgments is solely to prevent error For 
this reason too negative propositions, which are framed for the 
purpose of correcting false cognitions where error is absolutelv 
impossible are undoubted!} true but mane and senseless that is, 
thev are in reabty purposeless, and for this reason often lerv 
ndiculous Such is the proposition of the schoolman tliat 
Alexander could no+ have subdued any countnes without an army 
But where the linuts of our possible cognition are very much 
contracted, the attraction to new fielda of knowledge great, the 
illusions to which the mind is subject of the most deceptive char 
acter, and the evil consequences of error of no inconsiderable 
magnitude — ^the ttegaivue element in knowledge which is useful 
only to guard us against error, is of far more importance than 
much of tnat positive instruction which makes additions to the 
sum of our knowledge The restruiini which is employed to repress 
and finally to eictirpate the constant mchnation to depart from 
certam rules, is termed Disafitne It is distinguished from vulture, 
which aims at the formation of a certain aegree of skill, without 
attempting to repress or to destroy any other ment^ power, 
already existing In the cultivation of a talent, which has given 
evidence of an impulse towards self-development disaphne takes 
a negative ^ culture and doctrine a positive, part 

1 am well aware that, in the language of the schools the term dtsetphne 
IS usuaiHy employed as gynoayiaous with wstrvctipn But there are so many 
cases iu wh ch it is necessary to distingm h the notion of the former as a 
course <d corroctiYe tiainmg from that of the latter as the commumcatton 
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That natural dispositions and talents (such as imagination amj 
TOt), which ask a free and unlimited development, require m many 
respecis the airrective influence of discipline every one will readdy 
gr^t. But It may well appear strange that reason whose proper 
duty It IS to prescribe rules of disaphne to all the other powers of 
the mind should itself require this corrective It has, in fact 
hitherto escaped this humiliation onlv because m presence of it» 
magnificent pretensions and higli position no one could readily 
suspect It to be capable of sufetituting fancies for conceptions 
and words for things 

Reason, when employed in the field of experience, does not 
stand n need of criticism because its prmciples are subjected to 
the continual tes+ of empirical obserrations Nor is cnticism 
requisite m the sphere of mathematics where the conceptions erf 
reason must always be presented tn camreia in pure mtuition, and 
baseless or arbitrary assertions are discorered without difficulty 
But where reason is not held m a plain track by the influence of 
empirical or of pure mtuibon, that is when it is employed in the 
transcendental sphere of pure conceptions, it stands m great need 
of disophne to restrain its propensity to overstep the bmits of 
possible experience and to keep it from wandenng mto error Li 
fact the utility of the philosophy of pure reason is entirely of fias 
negative character Particular errors may be corrected by par 
ocular animadversions, and the causes of these errors may be 
eradicated by criticism But where we find as m the case of 
pure reason a complete system of illusions and fallacies doseiy 
connected with eadi other and dependmg upon grand general 
pnnaplfis there seems to be required a peculiar and negative code 
of mental legislation which under Idle denommation of a 
and founded upon the nature of reason and the objects of its exer 
else shall constitute a system of thorough examination and testing 
which no fallacv will be able to withstand or escape from under 
whatever disguise or concealment it may lurk 

But the reader must remark that in this the second dttnsioa of 
OUT Transcendental Critique the disciplme of pure reason is not 
directed to the content but to the method of the cognition of pure 
reason The former task has been completed m the Doctrine of 
Elements But there is so much sinulanty in the mode of employing 
the faculty of reason, whatever be the object to which it is applied, 

of knowleclge aiod the nature of things itself demands the appio^atioa of 
the most suitable expressions for this distinction that it is taj aestre tiiat 
the former term should never be employed la any other than a negative 
stgoidcatiom 
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whde at the same time ts employment m the tfan cendental 
sphere 5 go essentially different in kind fmm everv other that 
without the vraming negative influence of a disapline specially 
directed to hat end^ the errors are unavoidable which spring from 
the unskilful employment of the methods which are ongmated by 
reason but wnich are out of place in this sphere 


CHAPTER I 
Section Fisst 

The DtsafltHs of Pure Reason i» the sphere of Dogmatism 

The science of Matiiematics presents most brilliant ejtample 
of the extension 0^ the sphere of puns reason without the aid of 
expenence Examples are always contagious and they exert an 
especial mfluence on the same faculty, which naturally flatters 
rself that it will liave the same good fortune in other case as fell 
to Its lot m one fortunate instance Heace pure reason hopes to 
be able to extend its empire in the transcendental sphere w ith equal 
success and secunty especially when it applies the same method 
which was attended with such briliant results m the saeace of 
Mathematics It is therefore, of the highest importance for us 
to know, whether the method ox araving at demonstrative ce tainty 
which IS termed watkemattcal be identical with that by waich we 
endeavour to attain tlie same degree of certain y m philosophy, 
anu which is termed m that sc ence dogmatical 
Philosophical cognition is the cogm ion of reason by means of 
conceptions mathematical cognition is cogmtion by means oi the 
construdiofi of conceptions The comifuctian of a conception is 
t-he presentation a pnon of the intuition which coiresponds to the 
conception For tins purpose a jin» empirical intuition is requisite, 
which, as an intuition is an individual object whi'’e, as the con 
stniction of a conception (a general representation), it must be 
^een to be universally valid for all the possible intuitions which 
auk under that conception Thus I cons+ruct a triangle by the 
presentation of the object which corresponds to this conception, 
either by mere imagination — ^tn pure intuition, or upon paper — m 
empircai intuition, in both cases completely a pnon without 
borrowing the type of that figure from any expenence The 
luoividual figure drawn upon paper is empinca! but it serves, 
notwithstanding, to indicate the conception, even m its unii er 
sality because m tins exnpmcai latmtion we keep our eye merely 
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on the act oi the oonstniction of the oonceptiQii and par no 
attention to the various mocks of determining it for example its 
size the length of its sides, be size of its angles these not in the 
least affecting the essential character of tne conception 
Philosophical cognition accordingly regards the particular onl} 
m the general mathematical the general in the narticular nay m 
the individual This is done however entirely a pram, and by 
means of pure reason so that as this individual figure is determined 
under oertam universal conditions of construction the object of 
the conception to which this mdividual figure corresponds as its 
schema must be cogitated as umversally determined 

The essential diffe ence of these two modes of cognition consists 
therefore, m this formal quality it does no regard the difference of 
the matter or objects of both Those thinkers who a m at distm 
guishing philosophy from mathematics by asserting that the former 
has to do with qiudtfy merely and the latter with quantiiy have 
mistaken the effect for the cause The reason why mathematical 
cognition can relate only to quantity is to be found m its form alone 
For It IS the conception of quantities only that is capable of being 
constructed tliat is, presented a pnon m mtuition while qualities 
cannot be given m any other than an empirical m+uition Hence 
the cognition of quahties by reason is possible only through con 
ceptions No one can find an mtuition which shall corrcapond 
to the conception of reality except m experience it cannot be 
presented to the mind a prion and antecedently to the empincal 
consciousness of a reality We can form an mtuition by means 
of the mere conception of it, of a cone witnout the aid of expen 
ence but the colour of the cone we cannot know except from 
experience I cannot present an intuition of a cause, except m an 
example which expenenoe offers to me Besides philosophy as 
well as mathematics, treats of quantities as for example of 
totality mfimty and so on Mathematics too treats of the 
difference of hnes and surfaces — as spaces of different quality, of 
the continuity of extension— as a quality thereof But although 
m such cases they have a common object the mode m which 
reason considers that object is very different in philosophy from 
what it IS m mathematics The former confines itself to the general 
conceptions the latter can do nothmg with a mere conception it 
hastens to intuition In this mtuition it regards the conceptiQU 
*« concreto not empirically, but m an a pnon mtuition, which it 
has constructed and m which all the results which follow from the 
general conditions of the construction of the conc^tion are m all 
cases valid for the object of the constructed conception 
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Suppose la the concept on of a tr angle » given to a philosopher 
ana that he is required to discover by the philosophical method 
what relation the sum of its angles beats to a right angle He 
has nothmg before him but the conception of a figure enclosed 
within three ngut Lnes and, consequently, with the same number 
of angles He may analyse the conception of a ngh Ime of an 
angle or of the number three as long as he plea<ies but he will 
not discover any properties not contained in these conceptions 
But if this question is proposed to a geometrcian he at once 
begins bi constructing a triangle^ He knows that two right 
angles are equal to the sum of all Hie contiguous angles which 
proceed from one pomt m a straight line and he goes on to produce 
one side of his triangle, thus forming two adjacent angles which a e 
together equal to two n^ht angles He then divines the extenor 
of these angles by drawing a Ime parallel with the opposite side 
of the triangle and immediately perceives that h*" has thus got 
an extenor adjacent angle which is equal to aie ntenor Pro 
ceedmg m this way, through a cham of inferences and always on 
the ground of mtuition, he arr ves at a clear and universally vahd 
solution of the question 

But mathematics does not confine itself to the construction of 
quantities (jmnta) as m the case of geometry it occupies itself 
with pure quantitv also (qmntilas), as m the case of algebra where 
complete abstraction is made of the properties of the object indi 
cated by the conception of quantity In algebra a certain method 
of notation by sigrs is aaopted and these indicate the different 
possible constructions of quantities the ea.traction of roots and 
so on After having thus denoted the general conception of 
quantities, according to their different relations, the different 
operations by which quantity or number is increased or diminished 
are presented m intuition m accordance with general rules Thus, 
when one quantity is to be divided bv another the signs which 
denote both are placed in the form pecuhat to the operation of 
division and thus algebra, by means of a symbolical construction 
of quantitv, just as geometry with its osteasive or geometrical 
construction (a construction of the objects themselves), arr ves at 
results which discursive cognition cannot hope to reach by the 
aid of mere conceptions 

Now what IS the cause of this difference m the fortaine of the 
philosopher and the mathematicjan, the former of whom follows 
the path of conceptions, while the latter pursues that of ntmtions, 

Eitber in. ins own mind — la pure mtnitwn or upon paper — ^sn etnpiricaJ 
intuition — Tf 
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which he represents a pnon in correspondence with his conceptions ? 
The cause l. evident Iron what has been already demonstrated m 
the introduction to this Cnhqut We do not in the present case 
want to discover analytical propositions, which may be produced 
merely by analysing our conceptions — ^for in this the philosopher 
would have the advantage over bis rival we aim at the discovery 
of synthetcal propositions— such synthetical propositions more 
over, as can. be cognized a pnen I must not confine myself to 
that which I actuidly cogitate m my conception of a triangle, foi 
this IS nothing more than the mere definition I must try to go 
beyond that and to amve at properties which are not contained 
in although they belong to, the conception Now this is impos 
sible unless I determine the object pres«it to my mind arconJiug 
to the conditions either of empmcal or of pure intuition In 
the former case I should have an empincsl proposition (arrived 
at by actual measurement of the angles of the triangle), which 
would possess neither oniversaiity nor necessity but that would 
be of no value In the latter I proceed by geometrical construction 
by means of which I collect in a pure intuition just as I would 
m an empirical latuitwn all the vanous properties which beicog 
to the sdiema o* a tnangle in general, and consequently to m 
conception, and thus construct synthetical propositions which 
possess the attribute of universality 
It would be vain to philosophize upon the tnangle that is to 
reflect on it discu sively I should get no further than the de^tion 
with which I had been obliged to set out There are certainly 
transcendental synthetical propositions which are framed by 
means of pure conceptions, and which form the peculiar distiactwn 
of philosophy but these do not relate to any parbcular thing 
bat to a thing in general, and enounce the conditions under wiudi 
the perception of it may become a part of possible espeneaoe 
But the science of mathematics has nothing to do with suds 
questions nor with the question of existence in any fashion it u 
concerned merely with the properties of objects in themselves, only 
m so fer as these are connected vsnth the conception of the objects 
In the above example we have merely attempted to show the 
great difference which exists between tlie discursive employment 
of reason m the sphere of conceptions and its mtmtive exerase 
by means of the construction of conceptions The question 
naturally arises — ^what is the cause which necessitates this twofold 
exerase of reason and how ate we to discover whether it is 
philosophical or the mathematical method winch reason is pursuing 
in an argument? 
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AH our knowledge relates finally to poss b!e intuitions for it 
s the'ie alone that present objects to the nand An a pnort or 
non-eitipmcaJ conception contains e ther a pure intuition — and in 
this case it can be constructed, or it Lontains noth,ng but the 
synthesis of possible intuitions which are not given a pncn 
In his latter case, it may help us to form synthetical a prion 
judgments, but only in the diseorsive method by conceptions 
not in the mtmtive, by means of the construction of conceptions 

The only a pnon intuition is that of the pure form of phenomena 
— space and tune A conception of space and time as quanta 
may be presented a pton m mtu tion that is constructed either 
alone with their quality (figure) or as pure quantity (the mere 
synthesis of the homogeneous) by means of lumber But the 
matter of phenomena by which things are given in space and time 
can be presented only m perception a pstenon Tnc only con 
ception which represents a pnon this emp ncal content of pheno- 
mena IS the conception of a iktng in general, and the a pncn 
synthetical cognition of this conception can give us nothing more 
than the rale for the synthesis of 6iat wh ch may be contained in 
the corresponding a postman perception it is utterly inadequate 
to present an a pnm intmtion of the real object which must 
necessarily be empincal 

Synthetical propositions, which relate to thngs m general an 
0 pnon intuition of which is impossible, are transcendental For 
this reason transcendental propositions cannot be framed by 
means of the construction of conceptions they are a pion, and 
based entirely on conceptions themselves Diey contain merely 
the rule by which we are to seek m the world of perception or 
eicpenence the synthetical unity of that which cannot be mtmtea 
a pnon But they are incompetent to present any of the concep- 
tions which appear m them m an a pnon intuition these can be 
given only a posienon m expenence, which however is itself 
possible only through these synthetical principles 

If we are to form a synthetical judgment re^rding a conception 
we must go beyond it to the intuition m which it is given If we 
keep to what is contained m the conception the judgment is merely 
analytical — it is merely an explanation of what we have cogitated 
in the conception But I can pass from the conception to the pure 
or empmcal intuition which corresponds to it I can proceed to 
examine my conception m cancreia and to cognize either tt pnon 
or a posienon what I find m the object of the conception The 
foTiner — a pton cognition — ^is rational mathematical cognition 
means of the construction of the conception , the latter — a pastmon 
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tS)gr tion— 15 purely einp,ncal cogiutum wh ch does not possess the 
attrbutes of necessity and universality Thus I may analyse the 
conception I have of gold bur I gam no new mforiration from thia 
analysis I merely enumerate the different properties which I had 
connected wnth the notion indicated by the vord Aly Knowledge 
has gained m logical clearness and arrangement but no add tion 
has been made to it But if I take the ma ter winch is indicated by 
this name and submit i+ to the examination of my senses I am 
enabled to form several svatheticaJ — although still empirical — pro 
positions Die mathematical conception of a tnangle I should 
construct that is present a pnort in intuition and in this in ay 
attam to rational-svnthetical cognition But when the transcea 
dental conception of reahty or substance or power is presented 
to my mind I find that it does not relate to or indicate 
either an empirical or pure intuition but that it mdicates merely 
the synthesis of empirical intuitions which cannot of course be 
given 0 prion The s)mthesis m such a conception cannot proceed 
a priori — ^without the aid of experience — ^to the intuition which 
corresponds to the conception and for this reason none of these 
conceptians can produce a determnative symthetical proposition 
they can never pr«ent more than a pnnaple of the synthesis ^ of 
possible emoirical mtuitions A transcendental proposition is 
therefore a synthetical cogrution of reason by means of pure con 
ceptions and the discursive method, and it renders possible all 
synthetical unity m empirical cognition, though it cannot present 
us with any intuition a pnon 

There is thus a twofold exercise of reason Both modes have the 
properties of imiversahty and an a pnoti ongin m common but 
are m their procedure, of widely different character The reason 
of this is that in the world of phenomena m which alone objects 
are presented to our minds there are two mam elemen s — ^the fonn 
of intuition (space and time) which can be cogmzed and determined 
completely a prion and the matter or content — ^that which is 
presented m space and tim and wEcb, consequently contams a 
something — an existence corresponding to our powers of sensation 
\s regards the latter which can never be given in a determinate 
mode except by experience there are no a pnon notions winch 

la the case of the conoeption of cause I do reaUv go bej'Oail the empirical 
ccaiception of an event — ^but not to the mtuitiaii which presents this conception 
in concreto but only to the time -conditions which may be found in espeneaoe 
to correspond to the conception Mv procedure is therefore strictly according 
to conceptions I cannot m a case of this kmd employ the conatructioiicf 
conceptions because the conoeption is merely a rule for the synthesis oi 
pefcepticnjE vhich are not pure intuitions and which, therefore cannot he 
given apnen 
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elate to t except the undetenn ned concept oi*a of the synthesis 
of poss ble sensations it so far as these belorg (in a possible expen 
encfi) to the unity of consciousness As regards the former, we 
can determine our conceptions a fnan m intuition ma mudi as 
we are ourselves the creators of the objects of the conceptions ip 
space and tinier— these ob’ects being reganied simply as quanta 
In the one case, reason proceeds according to conceptions and can 
do nothing more than subject phenomena to these — ^whi'*h car or^y 
be determined empirically that is a pestertan — cQntorimtv, 
how eve’" with those coacep 10ns as th** rules ot all empincal syn 
thesis In the other case, reason proceeds by the construction of 
conceptions and, as these conceptions relate to an a pnm mtui 
tion, they may be given and determined m pure intuition a pton 
and without ihe aid of empincal data The evaminatton and con 
sideration of everythmg that exists in space or tune—whetber it ig 
a quantum or not m how far the particular something (which fils 
space or time) is a primary suostratuui or a mere detennination 
of some other existence whetbe- it rela'-es to anythmg else— eitaer 
aa cause or eSect whether its existence is isolated or in reciprocal 
connection with and dependence upon others the possibility of this 
existence, its reahtv and necesst*y or their opposites— all the'e forni 
part of the cognition of reason on the ground of conceptions, and 
this cognition is termed phlosophtcaL But to detennune a priori 
an intuition in space (its figure) to divide ime into periods or 
merely to cognize the quantity of an intuition in space and time 
and to determine zt oy number — all this is an operahoa of reason 
by means of the construction of concept ons and is called 
mctkemfOical 

The success which attends the efforts of reason in the sphere of 
mathema ics naturally fosters the expectation that the same good 
fortune will be its Jot if it apphes the matheraaticaJ method in 
other re^ons of mental endeavour besides that of quantises Its 
success S thus great because it can support all its conceptions by 
a prton mtmtions and in this way, malte itself a maoter as it were, 
o%er nature, while pure philosophy with its <t pion discursive 
conceptions, bungles about in lie world of nature, and cannot 
accreit or show any a prton evidmce of the reahty of these con 
ceptaons Masters m *he soence of mathematics are confident of 
the success of this method indeed, it is a common persuasion, that 
it js capable of being applied to any subject of human thought 
They haae hardly ever reflei,ted or philosophized on their lavounte 
science — a task of g-eat difficulty, and the specific difference 
between the two modes of employing the faculty of reason has 
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never entered then: thoughts Rules current in the field of coDainoii 
expenenoe, and wiuch conmDon sense stamps everywhere with its 
approval are regarded by them as axiomatic From what soutee 
the conceptions of space and time with which (as the only prumtire 
quanta) they have deal enter tfam minds is a question which 
they do not ^rouble themselves to answer, and they think it just 
as unnecessary to esamme into the origin of the pure concepticaw 
of the understanding and the extent of thear val dity 411 thej 
have to do with them is to employ them In ah this they are per 
fectly Tight if they do not overstep the hmits of the spnere of 
ftaiurf But they pass imconsaoudy, from the world oa sense 
to the insecure ground of pure transcendental conceptions 
ieUiis innabtlis unia) where they can neither stand nor swim and 
where the tracks of their footsteps are obhterated by time while 
the march of mathematics is pursued on a broad and magnificent 
highway which the latest postenty shall frequent without fear of 
danger or impediment 

As we have taken upon us the task of determining, clear*) and 
certainly, the limits of pure reason m the sphere of transcendental 
ism and as the efforts of reason m this direction are persisted in 
even after the plamest and most expressive warnings hope still 
beckoning us past the limits, of expenence into the splendours of the 
mtellecti^ world — ^it becomes necessary to cut away the last 
anchor of this fallacious and fantastic hope We shall accordingly 
show that the mathematical method is unattended m the sphere of 
philosophy by the least advantage — except, perhaps, that it more 
plainly ei^ibits its own inadequaiy — ^that geometry and philosophy 
are two quite different things, althou^ they go hand in hand in 
the field ot natural saence and consequently, that the procedure 
of the one can never be imitated by the other 

The evidence of mathematics rests upon definitions axioms and 
demonstrations I shall be satisfied with showing that none of 
these forms can be employed or mutated m philosophy in the sense 
in which they are understood by mathematicians and that the 
geometrician, if he employs his method m philosophy, will succeed 
only m building card castles while the employment of the pfailo 
sophical method in mathematics can result in nothmg but mere 
verbiage The essential busmess of philosophy, indeed, is to mark 
out the limits of the science and even the mathematician unless 
his talent is naturally circumscnbed and lumted to this particular 
department of knowledge cannot turn a deaf ear to the warmngs 
of philosophy or set himself above its direction 

r Of O^mhom A is as the term itself indicates, 
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the representat on upon pnmary grounds of the complete cotoep 
t on of a thing within its own uimts ^ Acco dmgiy an tmfmaS, 
conception cannot be defined it can only be explained For as 
there are m such a conception only a certain number of marks or 
signs which denote a cerUin class of sensuous objects we can 
never be sure that we do not cogitate under the word which 
indicates the same objectj at one time a greater at another a 
smaller numlK.r of signs Thus, one person may cogitate m his 
conception of gold, in addition to its proper*-ies of vreight colojr, 
malleability l£at of resisting rust while another person may be 
Ignorant of this quahty We employ certain sigms oalj so long 
as we require them for the sake of chstmction new observations 
abstract some and add new ones, so that an emn ncal conception 
never remains within permanent hmits It is, in fact useless to 
define a conception of this kind If for exam]^e we are speaking 
of water and its properties we do not stop at what we actually 
think by the word •water, but proceed to observation and expen 
ment, and the with the few signs attached to it, is more 
properly a destgnatton than a conception of the thing A definition 
in this case would evidently be aotinng more than a determinapon 
of the word In the second place no a pnan conception such as 
those of substance, cause right, fitness and so on can be defined 
For I can never be sure that the clear representation of a given 
conception (which is given in a confused s ate) has been fully 
developed un li I know that tlie rep esentation is adequate with 
Its object But, inasmuch as the conception as it is presented to 
the nund may contain a number of obscure representations, 
which we do not observe in our analysis although we employ 
them m our application of tbe conception I can never be sure 
that my analysis is complete while examples mav make Jus 
probable although they can never demonstate the fact Instead 
of the word d^rnihm I should rather employ the term expostiton — 
a more modest expression whidi the critic may accept without 
surrendenng his doubts as to the completeness of the analysis of 
any sudi conception As therefore neither empirical nor a prvjn 
conceptions are capable of definition we have to see whether the 
onlv other kind of cono^tions — ^arbitrary conceptions — can be 

i The definition must describe the coaception fompUtdy that Is vmt none 
of the macks or signs of wn.ch it is composed imwm its atm hmts teat is 
it m jst be precise, and enume'S ^ no snore signs than hdong to the oimception 
and OH pftmiiy grotmds that is to sav the hmiuitioii of thu bounds of the 
conception, must not be deduced from other conceptions as in this case a 
proof would he necessary and the so called defimtioa would be incapable of 
takiog its piece at the head of ell the Jodgmeats we have to fomi regarding 
an object 
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subjected to this aiental operation Such a conception can always 
be defined for I intist know thoroughly what I wished lo cognate 
in 1 as it was I who cieated it, and it was not given to mv mrwj 
ei her by the nature of my understanding by xpenenc At 
the same time I cannot say that, by such a definition, I have 
defined a real object I the conception is based upon empincal 
conditions it, for example, I have a conception of a clock for a 
shin, this arbitrary conception does not assure me of the existence 
or even of rfie possibihtv of the object My definition of such a 
conception would with more propnety be termed a declaration of 
a project tlian a definition of an object There are no other 
conceptions which can bear defimtion except those whicli contii-i 
an arbitrary synthesis, which can be constructed a fnon Con 
sequently the saence of mathematics alone possesses definitions 
For the object here thougjot is presented a prton m intuition 
and thus it can neier contain more or less than toe conceppoii| 
because the conception of the object has been given by the defim 
tion — and primarily, that is, without denying the defoition from 
any other source Philosophical definitions ate therefore merely 
expositions of giien conceptions, while mathematical definitions 
are constructions of conceptions originally formed by the mitid 
Itself, the former are produced by analysis, the completeness of 
which IS never demonstratively certain the latter by a synthesis 
m a mathematical definition the conception isjormed in a pbdo- 
sophical definition it is only explcaned From this it follow? 

fa) That we must not mutate, in philosophy the matbemaPcal 
usage of commencing with definitions — except by way of hypothesis 
or expenmeat For, as all so-called philosophical definitions are 
merely analyses of given conceptions these conceptions although 
onlv m a confused form must precede the analysis, and the in 
complete exposition must precede the complete, so that we may 
be able to draw certain infereocei from the chaiacterist'cs which 
an incomplete analysis has enabled us to discover, before we attam 
to the complete exposition or defimtion of the conception, In one 
word a fall and clear definition ought, in philosophy, rather to 
form the conclusion than the commencement of our labours ^ la 

Pbllosophy aboTincIs in faully detnalioas, especially such as oontam some 
of the demeats reqmsito io fotxa a complete defimbcDa If a coaoeplsm 
could not be employed m reasonmg before it had be® defined it would fare 
IQ with all pbhcsophical thought But, as iacompletelv defined conoepitcnu 
may always be employed without detriment to truth so far as our aaaljas 
of the elements contained in them proceeds imperfect definitions that js, 
propositiojis which are properij not definitions, hut merelj approxmM.tioi)E 
theretci, may be used with great advantage la mathemarios definitiou 
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mathemat cs on contrary we cannot ^ave a conception prior 
to the defini ion it is the definition which gives us the conception 
and It must for this reason form the oommencement of ever^ chain 
of mathematica] reasoning 

^i) MathematiraJ definitions cannot be erroneous For the 
conception is given only in and through the definition and thus 
it oonrains only wnat has been cogitated m the definition But 
although a definition cannot be ircorrect as regards its content 
an er”or may sometimes, although seldom, creep into he form. 
This error consists in a want of precision Thus the eommor 
definition of a cirde— that it is a curved line every point in winch 
IS equally distant from another point called the centre — is faultv 
from the fact that the determination indicated fav the wow curved 
IS superfluous For there ought to be a particular tneoretn, which 
tna> be easily proved from the definition to the effect that every 
line, which has all its points at equal distances from another 
point must be a ca ved line — that i , that not even the smallest 
part of it can be straight Analytical definitions, on the other 
nand mav be erroneous in many respects eitJier by the introduction 
of signs which do not actually exist in the conception, or by wanting 
m that completeness which forms the essential of a definition 
la the latter case the definition is necessanly defective, because 
we can never be fully certain of the completeness of our analysis 
For these reasons the method of definition employed m mathe 
matics cannot oe mutated m philosophy 

_ Of 4 xioms These, m so far as they are immediatelv certair 
are a pnon sjnthe ical prmcipies bow, one conception cannot 
be connected synthetically and vet immediately with another, 
because, if we wish to proceed out of and beyond a conception a 
thud mediating cognition is necessary And as philosophy is a 
cognition of mason bv the aid of ojoceptions alone there is to be 
found m 1+ no pnnaple which deserves to be called an axiom 
Mathematics on the other hand may possess axtoins because it 
can always connect the predicates of an object a frutn and without, 
any mediating term by means of the constructior of conceptioiK 
in intuition Such is the case with the proposition Three points 
can always he in a plane On the other hand no syudietical 
principle which is based upon conceptions can ever be immediately 
certain (for example the proposition Everything that happe’is 
has a cause) because I require a mediating term to connect the 

ai esse la. plulcsopiiy ad -meims tsse It is a difficult task to constract 
a proper definition. Junsis are stiii without a compiete definition oi the 
idea of right 
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two oQuceptiQiis of event mid cans — dy the oond tifm oi 

time-detemuiiation m an expenence, and I cannot cognize any 
such pimciple immediately and ■^om conceptions alone Du 
cursive principles are accordmgly very different from intuitive 
prinaples or axioms The former always require deduction which 
in the case of the latter may be altogether dispensed with Axioms 
are for this reason always self evident while philosophical pnn 
ciples whatever may be the degree of certamty they possess 
cannot lay any claim to such a distmction No synthetical pro 
position of pure transcendental reason can be so evident as is 
often rashly enough declared as the statement twice two arefoitr 
It IS true that m the Analytic I mtroduced mto the list of prmciples 
of the pure unde-standmg certain axioms of mtmtion, but the 
pr nciple there discussed was not itself an axiom but served merely 
o present the principle of the possibihty of axioms m general 
while It was really nothing more than a principle based upon 
conceptions For it is one part of the duty of transcendental 
philosophy to estabhsh the possibility of mathematics itself 
Philosophy possesses then no axioms, and has no right to impose 
its a pnmt prmciples upon thought until it has established theii 
authority and vahdity by a thoroughgouig deduction 
3 Oj Demmsiraiions Only an apodeictic proof based upon 
mtuition can be termed a demonstration Expenence t aches 
us what is bu* it cannot convince us that it might have been 
otnerwise Hence a proof upon empincal grounds cannot be 
apodeictic A pnan conceptions m discursive cognition can 
never produce intmtive certamty or evidence however certain 
the judgment they present may be Mathematics alone therefore, 
contains demonstrations because it does not deduce its cognition 
from conceptions, but from the construction of conceptions that 
is from mtmtion which can be given a -pnon m accordance with 
conceptions The method of algebra m equations from which 
the correct answer is deduced by reduction, is a kind of construction 
— not geometncal, but by sjmabols — ^in which all conceptions, 
especially those of the relations of quantities are represented m 
mtmtion by signs and thus the conclusions m that science are 
secured from errors by the fact that every proof is submitted to 
ocular evidence Philosophical cogmtion does not possess this 
advantage, it bemg required to consider the general always tn 
abstracto (by means of conceptions) while mathematics can always 
consider it tn cmcreio (m an individual intuition) and at the anmi> 
time by means of a pnon representation whereby all errors are 
rendered manifest to the senses Tie former — discursive proofs 
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^OTight to bs termed a oamattc p oofs rather than demenstra 
tans, as only words are employed m them, while demonstratiOR* 
proper as the term itself indicates always require a r^>ference to 
the mtuitioa of the object 

It follows from all these considerations that it is not ccaisonant 
wth the nature of philosophy especiaJj in the sphere of pure 
reason to employ the dogmatical method and to adorn itseslf 
with the titles and msigiua of mathematical science It does not 
belong to that order and can only hope '^or a fraternal umon 
with that science Its attempts at mathematical evidence are 
vain pretensions which can only keep it back ^rom its true aim 
which IS to detect the dlusoiy procedure of reason when trana 
gressmg its prope nraits, and by fully explaining and analysmg 
our conceptions, to conduct us from the dim regions of sp«^ulation, 
to the dear region of modest self knowledge Reason mast not 
therafore m its transcendental endeavou s, look forward with 
such confidence as i£ the path 1+ is pursuing lea straight to its 
aim nor reckon with such secanty upon its premisses as to consider 
it unnecessary to take a step back or to keep a strict watch for 
errors which overlooked in the pruiaples, may be detected m 
the arguments themselves — whidi case it may be requisite 
either to determine these principles with greater strictness or 
to change them entirely 

I dmde all apodeictic propositions whether demonstrable or 
immediateH certain, into dopnata and mathemata A direct 
synthetical proposition based on conceptions is a dogma a pro 
posiuon of the same kind, based on tne construction of conceptions 
IS a magenta Analytic^ judgments do not teach us any more 
about an object than what was contained m the conception we 
had of It, bwause they do not extend our cognition beyond our 
conception of an object, they merely elucidate tne conception 
They cannot therefore be with propnety tenaed dogmas Of 
the wo kinds of a pnon synthetical propositions above mentioned 
onlv those which are employed in phnosopny can according to 
the general mode of speech bear this name those of antbmetic 
or geometry would not be nghtiy so denominated Ihius the 
cuatoroary mode speaking confirms the explanation given above 
and the conclusion amved at that only those juagments which 
are based upon conceptions not on the constnicnon of conceptions 
can be termed dogmatical 

Thus, pure reason, in the sphere of speculation, does not cortain 
a single direct synthetical judgment based upon conceptions By 

1 From Mpoa^iw ICO — Tr 
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laeans of idcos it is as we have shown mcapabje of producmg 
synthetical judgments, which are objecbvelv valid by means of 
the conceptions of the understanding, it egtabiisnes certain m 
dubitable pnnc pies not however directlj on the basis of coo 
ceptions bu only indirectly by means of the relation of thesp 
conceptions to something of a purely contingent nature, namelj 
possible expe’-ience When experience is presupposed these 
prmaples are apodeictirally certain, bat in themselves and directly, 
they cannot even be cognized a pnon Thus the given conceptions 
of cause and event will not be sufficient for the demonstration of 
the proposition Every event has a cause For this reason it is 
not a dogma although from another point of view — ^that of 
expenence it is capable of being proved to demonstration The 
proper term for suca a proposition is principle and not themei& 
(although It does require to be proved), because it possesses the 
remarkable peculiarity of being the condition of the possibSity of 
Its own ground of proof that is experience, and of formmg a 
necessary presupposition m all empmcal observation 
If then m the speculative sph^ of pure reason no dogmata 
are to be found all iogmaitcdL methods, whether borrowed from 
mathematics or invented by philosopiucal thinkers are alike 
inappropriate and mefficjent They only serve to conceal errors 
and fallacies and to deceive philosopbj whose duty it is to see 
that reason pursues a safe and straight path A philosophical 
method may, however be syitemahccA For our reason is, sub 
jectively considered, itself a system and, m the sphere of mere 
conceptions a system of investigation accordmg to principles of 
unity, the mate^ being supph^ by expenence alone But this 
IS not the proper place for diseasing the peculiar method of ttan 
scendental philosophy as our present ta^ is simply to examine 
whether our faculties are capable of erecting an ^ifioe on the 
basis of pure reason and how isa they may proceed with the 
materials at their command 

CHAPTER I 
Sscxiojf Secowd 

The Dtsafiine of Pure 'Riasm in Polemes 

Reason must be subject, in all its operations, to mitiasm whlcii 
must always be permitted to exercise its functions without restraint, 
otherwise its interests are imperilled, and its mfiuence obnoxitais 
to suspicion There is nothing however useful, however sacred 
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may be that can cla m exempt on from the sea chmg examination 
of thJ5 supreme tribunal, which has no respect of persons Toe 
very existence of reason depends upon this freedom for the voice 
of reason is not that of 3 dictatonal and despotic power it is rather 
like the vote of the citisens of a free state, every meirber of which 
must have die privilege of giving free expression to zus doubts, 
and possess even the nght o* veto 

But while reason can never oecline to submit itself to the 
tribunal of cntiasm, i*” has rot always cause to dread the judgroert 
of this court Pure reason, however, when engaged m the sphere 
of dogmatism, is not so thoroughly conscious o‘ a stnet observance 
of Its highest laws as to appear befo^'e a higher judicial reason 
with perfect confidence On the contran; it must renounce its 
magnificent dogmatical pretensions m philosophy 

Very different is the case when it has to defeno itself, not 
before a judge, but agamst an equal If dogmatical assertions 
are advanced on the negative side, sn opposition to those made 
by reason on the positive side, ^8 justification war avdpanrov is 
complete, although the proof of its propositions is xat aXijSetav 
unsatisfactory 

By the polemic of pure reason I mean the defence of its propoa 
tions made by reason in opposition to the dogmatical counter 
propositions ^vaaced by omer parties The question here is 
not whether its own statements ma> not also be false it merely 
regards the fact that reason proves that the opposite catuiot be 
established with demonstrative certainty nor even asserted with 
a higher degree of probability Reason does no hold her pos 
seasions upon sufferance for, although she cannot show a perfectlv 
satisfactory title to them, no one can prove that she is ntft the 
nghtfui possessor 

It IS a melancholy reflection, that reason in its highest exercise 
fells into an antithetic, and that the supreme tribunal for the 
settlement of differenceo should not be at union with itself It is 
true that we had to discuss the question of an apparent antithetic, 
but we found that it was based upon a misconception In con 
fomuty with the common prejudice, phenomena were regarded as 
things m themselves, and thus an absolute completeness m their 
synlEesis was required in the one mode or m the other ^t vras 
shown to be impossible m both), a demand entirely out of place 
in regard to phenomena Tnete was then, no real self-contradic 
tion of reason m the propositions — ^The senes of phenomena gtvat 
in themselves has an absolutely first beginning, and This senes is 
absolutely and m itself without beginning The two propositions 
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are perfectly consistent with each othter because phenomena aj 
phenomena are in fhe?nssli>ss nothing and consequently the 
hypothesis that they are things in themselvies must lead to 
seIf-contra<izctory inferences 

But there are cases in whicn a suniiar misunderstanding caraajt 
be provided against, and the dispute must remam unsettled 
Take, for example, the thastic proposition There is a SupresBie 
Bemg and on the other hand, the atheistic counter stat^ent 
There exists no Supreme Being or, m psychology Everytiuui 
that thinks, possesses the attribute of absolute and permanent 
unity, which is utterly diSerent from the transitory unity of 
material phenomena and the counter proposition The soul » 
not an immaterial unity and its nature is transitory, like that of 
phenomena The objects of these questions contain no hetero- 
geneous or contradictory elements, for they relate to things tn 
thsme^s and not to pienomeaa There would arise, ind^, a 
real contradiction if reason came forward with a statement on the 
negative side of these questions alone As regards the cntasm 
to which the grounds of proof on the afiSmiative side mast be 
subjected it may be freely admitted without necessitating the 
guTrender of the affirmative propositions which have, at least tte 
interest of reason m their favour-™-an advantage which the opposite 
party cannot lay claim to 

I cannot agree with the opinion of several admirable thinkers— 
Subset among the rest — ^that m spite of the weakness of the axgu 
ments hitherto in use we may hope, one day to see sufficient 
demonstrations of the two cardinal propositions of pure reason— 
the existence of a Supreme Being, and the immortahty of tne soul 
I am certain on the contraiy that this will never be the case 
For on what ground can reason base such synthetical propositions 
which do not relate to the objects of experience and ihcir internal 
possibility? — But It IS also demonstratively certain that no oi» 
will ever be able to maintain the contrary with the least show of 
probability For as he can attempt such a proof solely upon tbs 
basis of pure reason, he is bound to prove that a Supreme Bemg 
and a thinking subject m the character of a pure intelligence are 
impossibla But where will he find the knowledge which can enabJe 
him to enounce synthetical judgments m regard to things whidi 
transcend the region of expenence? We may therefore, rest 
assured that the opposite never will be demonstrated "We need 
not, then have recourse to scholastic arguments, we may always 
admit the truth of those propositions which are cxmsisteat with 
the speculative interests of reason in the sphere of experience, and 
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orm moreover he only means of ur t ng the specuiatj\ e vnth the 
practcai mteresv. Oar opponent who must not be consadered 
jfiere as a critie solely we can be ready to meet with a ?w« Uquet 
which cannot tail to disconcert him while we cannot deny his 
right to a similar retort as we have on ou’* side the advantage of 
tlw support of the subjective maxim of reason and can therefore 
looi. upon all his sophistical arguments with calm mdifierence 

From this point of view there is properly no antitlietic of pure 
reason For the onlv arena for such a struggle would be apon the 
field of pure theology and psychology but on this ground there 
can appear no combatant whom we need to fear Ridicule and 
boastmg can be his onlv weapons, and these may be laughed at 
as mete child s piaj This consjderation restores to Reason her 
courage,for what source of confidence could be found dshe whose 
vocation it is to destroy eiror we e at variance witn herself and 
without any reasonable hope of ever reaching a state of permanent 
repose? 

Everything in nature is good for some purpose Even poisons 
are serviceable they destroy the evil eftects of other poisons 
generated m our system and must alwaj^ find a place in every 
complete pharmacopoeia The object-ons raised against the fallacies 
and sophistnes of speculative reason are objections given by the 
nature of this reason itself and mus therefore have a des matron 
and purpose which can only be for the good of humamtj' For 
what purpose has Providence rsKed many objects m which we 
have the deepest interest so far above us that we vainly try to 
coguiae them wi Ji certainty mid our powers of mental vision are 
rather excited than satisfied b> the glimpses we may chance to 
seize? I* IS very doubtful whether it is for our benefit to advance 
bold affinna ions regarding subjects mvolved m such obscurity, 
perhaps it would even be detrimental to ou- best interests But it 
K undoubtedly always bcnefioal to leave the mve»tigatiag as well 
as the critical reason, in perfect fireedom and permit it to take 
charge of its own interests, which are advan<'ed as much by its 
hmitation as by its extension of its views and which always 
suffer by the interference of foreign powers forcing it, against its 
natural tendenaes, to bend tO certain preconceived designs 

Allow your opponent to say what he thinlijs reasonable and 
combat him cmJy with the weapons of reason Have no anxiety 
for the pracrical interests of humanity— these are never imperilled 
in a purely speculative dispute Such a dispute servts merely 
to disclose the antiaoroy of reason which, as it has its source in 
the nature of reason ought to be thoroughly investigated Reason 
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s benefited by the examination of a subject on both sides and its 
judgments are corrected by being limited It is not the matta 
that mav give occasion to dispute but the manner For it u 
perfectlv permissible to employ in the presence of reason the 
lai^age of a firmly rooted ftaA even af^er we have been obliged 
to renounce all pretensions to knowledge 
If we were to ask the dispassionate Damd Hwm — philosopher 
endowed m a degree that few are with a well balanced judgmert 
What motive induced you to spend so much labour and thought 
m undermmmg the consolmg and beneficial persuasion that reason 
IS capable of assunng us of the existence and presenting us with 
a determinate conception of a Supreme Bemg? — ^his answer would 
be Jjotlimg but the desire of teaching reason to know its own 
powers better and, at the same time, a dislike of the procedure 
by which that faculty was compelled to support foregone con 
elusions and prevented from confessing the internal weaknesses 
which It cannot but feel when it enters upon a ngid self-examination 
If on the other hand we were to ask Pnestley — a philosopher nho 
had no taste for transcendental speculation, but was entirely 
devoted to the pnnciples of empinctsm — ^what his motives were 
for overturning those two mam pillars of religion— the doctnnes of 
the freedom of tlie will and the immortality of the soul (m ins 
view the hope of a future kfe is out the expectation of the iniiade 
of resur-ection) — ^this philosopher himself a zealous and piou 
teacher of rehgion could give no other answer than this I acted 
m the interest of reason which always suffers when certain objects 
are expiamed and judged by a reference to other supposed law 
than those of matenal nature — ^the only laws which we know in 
a detemunate maimer It would be unfair to decry the latter 
philosopher who endeavoured to harmonize his paradoxical 
opmions with the interests of rehgion and to undervalue an honest 
and reflectmg man because he feds himself at a loss the moment 
he has left the field of natural saence The same grace must be 
accorded to Hume a man not less weh disposed and quite as 
blameless m his moral character, and who pushed his abstract 
speculations to an extreme length because as he rightly believed 
the object of them hes entirdy beyond the bounds of natural 
science and withm the sphere of pure ideas 
What IS to be done to provide agamst the danger which seems 
in tiie present case to menace the best mterests of humanity? 
The course to be pursued m reference to this subject is a perfectly 
plain and natural one Let each thmker pursue his own path if 
he shows talent if he gives evidence of profound thought m one 
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word f h*’ shows that he possesses he power ot reasoning — reason 
is always the gamer If you have recourse to o her means, if you 
attempt to coerce reason if j ou raise the cry of treason to humanity 
if you excite the feelings of the crowd whidi can reither understand 
nor sympathize with such subtle speculations — ^yoa will only make 
yourselves ndiculous For the question does not concern the 
advantage or disadvantage which we are ecspected to reap from 
such inquiries the question is mere y hovi far reason can adi'ance 
m the field of speculation apart from all bnds of mteres and 
whether we may depend upon the exertions of speculative reason 
OT must renounce all reliance on it Instead of jornuig the com 
batants, it is your part to be a tranquil spectator of the struggle — 
a iaborioos struggle for the parties engaged but attended m its 
progress as well as in its result with th" most advantageous con 
sequences for the interests of though ard knowledge It is absurd 
to expect to be enlightened by Reason and at Jie same time to 
prescnbe to he- what side of the question she must adopt More 
over reason is sufficiently helo in checx by its own power the 
hnuts imposed on it by its own nature are suffiaent, it is unneces 
sary for you to place over it additional guards, as if its power were 
dangerous to the constitution of the mtedectual state In the 
ffialecbc of reason there is no victory gamed, which need m the 
least disturb your tranquillity 

The strife of dialectic is a necessity of reason, and we cannot but 
wish that It had been conducted long ere this wth that per*'ect 
freedom which ought to be its e sential condition In this case, 
we should have had at an earher penod a matured and profound 
cnticism whicn iniBt have put an end to all dialectical disputes by 
exposing the illusions and prejudices m which they ongmated 

There is m human nature an unworthy propensity— a propensitv 
which hke everythmg that spnngs from nature must m its final 
purpose be conduavie to the good of human ty — ^to conceal our 
real sentiments and to give expression only to certain received 
opinions which are regarded as at once safe and promotive of the 
common good It is true this tendency not only to conceal our 
real sentiments, but to profess those winch may gam as favour in 
the eyes of society has not only avtltsed but, in a certain measure 
mraased us as no one can break through the outward covering 
of respectabili^ honour, and morality and thus the seemingly 
good examples which we see around us, form an excellent school 
fcr moral improvement, so long as our belief in then genuineness 
remains unshaken But this disposition to represent ourselves as 
better than we are and to utter opinions which are not our own, 
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can be nothing mote than a kind of promstmary arrangement of 
nature to lead us from the rudeness of an anavilized state and to 
teadi as bow to assume at least the appearance and mamtr of the 
good we see But when true principles have been developed and 
have obtained a sure foundation in oar habit of thought, this 
conventionalism must be attacked with earnest vigour otherwise 
rt corrupts the heart, and checks the growth of good disposihois 
with the mischievous v eed of Bur appearances 

I am sorry to remark the same tendency to imsrepreseniatioa 
and hypocrisy m the sphere of speculative discussion where thoe 
IS less temptation to restrain the free expression of thought E^or 
what can be more prejudicaal to the mtereats of intelligence than 
to falsify our real sentiments, to conceal the douerts which we feei 
in regard to oar statements, or to maintain the validity of grounds 
or proof which we well know to be msufhcient? So long as mere 
personal vanity is the souree of these unworthy artifices— and 
this IS generally the case in speculative discussions which are mostly 
destitute of practical mterest and are mcapable of compete 
demonstration — the vanity of the opposite party exaggerates as 
much on the other side, and thus the result is the same, althoojji 
It 18 not brought about so soon as if the dispute had been conducted 
ra a saincere and upnght spmt But where the mass entertains the 
notion that the aim of certam subtle speculators is nothing less 
than to shake the very foundations of public welfare and morality 
— ^it seems not only prudent but even piimseworthy to mam tam 
the good cause by illusory arguments rather than to give to otu 
supposed opponraits the advantage of lowermg our declaratioiss 
to the moderate tone of a merely practical convictMm, and of com 
pelhng us to confess our inability to attain to apodeictic certainty 
m speculative subjects But we ought to reflect that there s 
nothing m the world more fatal to the maintenance of a good 
cause than deceit, misrepresentation, and falsehood That the 
strictest laws of honesty should be observed m the discussion of a 
purely speculative subject is tbe least requirement that can be 
made If we could reckon with security even upon so httie, the 
conflict of speculative reason regarding the important questions 
of God, immortality and freedom, would have been either decided 
long ago, or would very soon be brought to a conclusion But, 
in gener^, the uprightness of the defence stands in an inverat 
ratio to the goodness of the cause, and perhaps more honesty and 
feimess are shown by those who deny, than oy those who uphold 
these doctrines 

I shall persuade myself, then, that I have readers who do not 
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V sh to see a r ghteous caiise defended by unfair arguments Such 
w U now recognize the fact that according to the prmciples of this 
CnUque if we consider not what is, but what ougjht to be the case 
there can be really no polemic of pure reason For how can two 
persons dispute about a thing the reality of which neithe can 
present aa actual or even in possible expenence? Each adopts the 
plan of meditating on his dea for the purpose of drawing from the 
idea if be can w!^t is more ikon ike wfeo, that is the real ty of the 
object which it indicates How shall they settle the dispute since 
ne.th'^r is able to make his assertions directly comprehensible and 
certam but must restrict hiEase'‘f to attac«ang and confuting those 
of his opponent? All statements enounced by pure reason tran 
soend the conditions of possible experience bejond the sphe e of 
which we can discover no entenon of truth while Jiey are at the 
same tune framed m accordance with the laws of theunde’^tanding 
which are applicable only to experience and thus it is tne fate 
of all such speculative d scussious, that while the one party attacks 
the weaker side of his opponent, he mfalubly lays open his own 
weaknesses 

The cntique 01 pure reason may be regarded as the lughest 
tnbnnal for all speculative disputes for it is not involved m these 
disputes which have an immediate relation to certain objects 
and not to the laws of the mind but is instituted for the purpose 
of determining the rights and limits of reason 

Without the control of cnticisia reason is as it were in a state 
of nature and can only establish its claims and assertions by mir 
Crticism, on the contrary deciding aU questions according to the 
fundamental laws of its own mstitutioa secures to us the peace 
of law and order and enables us to discuss all differences in the more 
tranquil manner of a legal process In the faxtoer case disputes 
are ended by vtOary which both sides may daim and which is 
followed by a hollow anmsuce, m the latter by a sentence winch, 
as It strikes at the root of all speculative differences, ensures o all 
concerned a lasting peace The endless disputes of a dogmatimg 
reason compel us to look for some mode of arnvmg at a settled 
decision by a critical investigation of reason itself just as Hobbes 
maintains that the state of nature is a state of injustice and violence, 
and that we must leave it and submit ourselves to the constraint of 
law which indeed limits individual freedom but only that it may 
consist with the freedom of others and with the common good of ail 

This freedom will among other hin^, permit of our openly 
stating the difficulties and doubts which we are ourselves unable 
to solve without bemg decried on that account as turbulent and 
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dangerous citwens This privilege forms t«xt of the native rights 
of humsin reason which recognizes no other judge than the uiuveisal 
reason of humanity and as this reason is the source of all progress 
and improvement such a privilege is to be held sacred and mviol 
able It IS unwise, moreover zo denounce as dangerous any bold 
assertions agumst or rash attacks upon, an opinion which is held 
by the largest and most moral class of the coimrunity, for that 
would be giving them an importance which they do not deserve 
When I hear that the freedom of the will the hope of a 
life, and the eiusteuce of God have been overthrown by the aiga 
naents of some able writer, I fed a strong desire to read bs hook 
for I expect that he will add to my knowledge and impart greater 
rieamess and distinctness to m> views by the argumeniative 
power shown m his writings But I am perfectly certam evea 
before I have opened the book, that he has not succeeded a a 
angle pomt not because 1 believe I am in possession of irrefiitahfe 
demonstratJons of these important propositions but because this 
transcendental critique which has disclosed to me the power and 
the limits of pure reason has fully couvmced me that as it is a 
suffiaent to estabhsh the affirmative it is as powerless, and even 
more so to assure us of the truth of the negative answer to these 
questions From what source does this free thinker derive is 
knowledge that there vs, for example no Supreme Being? Thts 
proposition hes out of the field of possible expenence and therefore, 
beyond the limits of human coition But I would not read at 
ail the answer which the dogmatical maintauier of the good eanta 
makes to his opponent because I know wdl beforehand that he 
will merel) att^ the fallacious grounds of his adversarv, without 
being able to establish his own assertions Besides a new illusory 
argument, in the construction of which talent and acuteness are 
shown IS suggestive of new ideas and new trams of msomng 
and m this respect the old and everyday sophistries ate quite 
useless Again, the dogmatical opponent of religion ^ves employ 
meat to critiaam and enables us to test and correct its principles 
while there is no occasion for anxiety in regard to the mfiuence 
and results of his reasoning 

But, it will be said must we not warn the youth entrusted to 
academical care against such writings must we not preserve them 
from the knowledge of these dangerous assertions, until that 
judgment is npened or rather until the doctrines which we wish 
to inculcate are so firmly rooted in their mmds as to withstand all 
attempts at mstdhng the contrary dogmas feom whatever quarter 
they may come? 
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If we are to confine ou e ves to tti* dOtjiiiat c«^ procedure in 
the sphere of pure -eason and fina ourse’ves unable to settle such 
disputes otherwise than by becoming a party in them and setring 
counter assertions against the stateneni-s advanced bv our oppo- 
nents there is certainly no plan more advisable Jor t&e moment 
but at the same tune, none more absurd and meffiaent for ike 
future than this retaining of the youthful mind under guarpianship 
for a t-m» and thus preserving it — ior so long at least — ^from 
seduction into error But when at a later period either cunosity, 
or tlie prevalea fashion of thought places sudi wntmgs in their 
hands, will the so called convictions of their youth stand firm? 
The young thinker who has m ms armoury none bat dogmatical 
weapons with which to resist the attacks of his opponent and 
who cannot detect the latent dialectic which hes in his own opinion 
as well as m those of the opposite party sees the advance of illusory 
arguments and grounds of proof which have the advantage of 
novelty against as illusory grounds of proof destitute of this 
advantage, and which, perhaps excite the susDicion that the natural 
credulity of his youldi has been abused by his instructors He 
thinks he can find no better means of showing that he has outgrown 
the discipline of his mmonty, than by despising those well meant 
warnings, and knowing no system. oS thought but that of dog 
matism he drinks deep drau^ts of the poison that is to sap the 
principles in which his early wars were trained 

Ex;^y the opposite of the system here recommended ought 
to be ■Di-’'sued m academical loatniction This c«in only be 
effected however, by a thorough rairnug in the critical mvestiga 
tion of pure reason For in order to bring the principles of this 
cntique mto exercise as soon as possible, and to demonstrate their 
perfect sufficiency, even in the presence of the highest d^ree of 
dialectical iliusiou the student ought to examine the assertions 
made on both sides of sp*‘culatiye questions step by step and to 
test them by these principles It cannot be a difficult ta^ for him 
to show the fallacies inherent m these propositions ard thus be 
begins early to feel his own power of securing himself against the 
influ«Qce of such sophistical arguments which must finally lose 
for him all their illusory power And althcaigh the same blows 
which overturn the edifice of his opponent are as faial to his own 
speculative structures if such he has wished to rear, he reed not 
feel any sorrow m regard to this seemmg misfortune, as he hss 
now bdore him a fair prospect into the practical region in which 
he may reasonably hope to find a more siecure foundation for a 
rational system 
qW 
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There s accordingly no proper polsnic in tlw sphere of pme 
reason Both parties beat the air and fight with their own shadows 
as they pass beyond the limits of nature and can find no tangible 
point of attack — ^no firm footmg for their dogmatical conflict 
Fight as vigorously as they may the shadows which they hen 
down immediately start up again like the heroes m WalhaDa, 
and renew the bloodless and unceasing contest ^ 

But neither can we adnut that there is any proper sceptical 
employment of pure reason, such as might be based upon thi 
princrole of neutrality in all speculative disputes To excite reason 
against itself to place weapons m the hands of the party on ihe 
one side as well as m those of the other and to remain an undis 
turbed and sarcastic spectator of the fierce struggle that ensues 
seems from the dogmatical point of view to be a part fittmg only 
a malevolent disposition But, when the sophist evidences an 
mvmable obstinacy and bhndness, and a pride which no criticism 
can moderate there is no other practicable course than to oppose 
to this pnde and obstinacy similar feelmgs and pretensions on the 
other side equally well or ill founded so that reason staggered 
by the reflections thus forced upon it, finds it necessary to moderate 
its confidence m such pretensions and to listen to the advices of 
cnticism But we cannot stop at these doubts mudi less regaid 
the conviction of our ignorance not only as a cure for the conceit 
natural to dogmatism but as the settlement of the disputes m 
which -eason is mvolved with itself On the contrary scepbasm 
IS merely a means of awakenmg reason from its dogmatic dreams, 
and exciting it to a more careful investigation into its own powers 
and pretensions But as scepticism appears to be the shortest 
road to a permanent peace in the domain of philosophy, and as 
it is the track pursued by the many who aim at giving a philosophical 
colouring to their contemptuous dislike of all inquiries of this 
I thmk It necessary to present to my readers this mode of thought 
m Its true light 

Scepticism not a Permanent State for Human Reason 

The consaousness of ignorance — ^unless this ignorance is recog 
mzed to be absolutely necessary — ought mste^ of forming the 
conclusion of ray inquiries to be the strongest motive to the 
pursuit of them All ignorance is either ignorance of thing s or 
of the limits of knowledge If my ignorance is acadental and not 
necessary, xt must incite me, in the first case to a dogmoHcd 
inquiry regarding the objects of which I am ignorant m the second 
to a critical investigation mto the bounds of all possible knowledge 
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Rut that my ignoianca is ahwlately necessary and nnavoiaablc, 
and that it consequently absolves from t^e duty o all further 
investigation is a fact 'which cannot be made out upon empirical 
grounds — ^from observcaten but upon cntical grounds alone that 
IS by a thoroughgomg tmeshgaium into the pnmaiy sources of 
cognition It ■'oliows that the determination of the bounds of 
reason can be made only on a prion grounds while the empirical 
limitation of reason^ which is merely an indeterminate cognition 
of an Ignorance that can never be completdy removed can taJke 
place only a fostenon In o'^her words our empirical Knowledge 
IS limited by that which yet remains or us to icnow The former 
cognition of our ignoranoe which is possible only on a rational 
basis is a saonce the latter is r^erely a perception and we cannot 
say how far the inferences drawn from it may extend If I regard 
the earth as it really appears to my senses as a flat surface I am 
Ignorant how far tks surface extends But expenence teaches 
me that how far soever I go I always see beiore me a space m 
which I can proceed farther and thus I know the hm-ts — merely 
visual — of my c-ctual knowledge of the earth although I an ignorant 
of the bmits of the earth itself But if I have got so far as to 
know that the earth is a sphere and that its surface is spherical I 
can cognize a pnon and determme upon principles, from ray know 
ledge of a small part of this surface — say to the extent of a degre<» 
— the diameter and circumference of tne earth and although I 
am Ignorant of the objects which this surface contains, 1 have a 
perfect knowledge of its limits and extent 

The sum of ail the possible objects of our cognition seems to us 
to be a level surface with an apparen horizon — that which forms 
the limit of its extent and whidi has been termed by us the idea 
of unconditioned totahty To reach this limit by empincai means 
IS impossible and all attempts to determine it a pnon accordmg 
to a principle are alike in vain But all the questions raised by 
pure reason relate to tnat which lies beyond Jus horizon or at 
least m its boundary ime 

The celebrated David Hume was one of those geographers of 
human reason who beheve that they have given a suflSaent answer 
to all such questions by declarirg them to he beyond the horizon 
of our knowledge — a horizon which however Hume was unable 
to determine His attention especially was directed to the 
pTinapIe of causality and he remarked with perfect justice that 
tne truth of this prmaple and even the objective validity of the 
conception of a cause was not commonly based upon clear insight, 
that is ujxin a pnon cognition Hence he concluded that this 
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law does not derive its authonty from its universality and neces 
sity bu+ merely from its general applicability m the course of 
expenence and a land of subjective necessity thence ansing 
which be termed Ustht From the inability of reason to estabiSi 
this principle as a necessary law for the acquisition of all expenence 
he inferred the nulhty of all the attempts of reason to pass the 
region of the empirical 

This procedure^ of subjecting the facia of reason to examination 
and, if necessary^ to disapproval, may be termed the cmsurs of 
reason This censmra must inevitably lead us to dotibis regarding 
all -transcendent emplojnment of principles But this is only the 
second step in our inquiry Ihe fest step in regard to the subjects 
of pure reason, and which marks the infancy of that faculty, is 
that of dogmaUsm The second which -we have just mentioned, 
is that of scepticism, and it gives evidence that our judgment has 
been improv^ by expenence But a third step is necessuy— 
mdicative of the laatunty and manhood of the judgment, whidi 
now lays a firm foundation upon universal and necessary principles 
1 his IS the penod of muctsm m which we do not exaxtme the 
facia of reason, but reason itself, in the whole extent of its powers 
and in regard to its capability of &fnm cognition and thus vk 
determine not merely the empirical and ever-^hifting bounds of 
our knowled^ but its necessary and eternal limits "We demon 
strate from indubitable pmaples, not merely our ignorance m 
respect to this or that subject but in regard to all possible questions 
of a certain class Thus scepticism is a resting place for reason, 
in -which It may reflect on its dogmatical wandenngs and gain 
some knowledge of the region m which it happens to be that ri 
may pursue its way with greater certainty, but it cannot be its 
peimanent d-welling place It must take up its abode only m the 
region of complete certitude whether this relates to the cogjutioa 
of objects themselves, or to the limits which bound all our cogmtion 

Reason is not to be considered as an mdefinitelj extended plane, 
of the bounds of which we have only a general knowledge, it ought 
rather to be compared to a sphere, the ladnls of which may be 
found from the curvature of its surface — ^that is the nature of 
a pnm synthetical propositions— and consequently, its circmn- 
ference and extent Beyond the sphere of expenence there are 
no objects which it can cognize nay even questions regarding 
such supposititious objects relate only to the subjective prauaife 
of a complete determination of the relations v^ch east between 
the nnderstandmg conceptions which he within this sphere 

We are actually in possesaon of a fnon synthetical cognitiona 
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as s proved by the of the principles of the understanding 

which anticipate eypenence If any one cannot comorehend the 
possibility of these principles; he may have some reason to doubt 
whe her they are really a -pnon bu'^ he cannot on this account 
declare them to be impossible and affirm the nullity of the steps 
which reason may nave taker under their guidance He can oaJy 
say It we perceived their ongm and their authenticity we. shoold 
be able to determine the extent and hmits of reason but, till we 
can do this all propositions regarding the latter are mere random 
assertions In this view the doubt respectii^ all dogmatical 
philosoph} which proceeds without the guidance of cntiasm is 
weU grounded but we caimo+ therefore deny to reason the ability 
to construct a sound philosophy when the way has been prepared 
by a thorough critical investigation All the conceptions produced 
and all the questions raised by pure reason do not he m the sphere 
of experience but m that of reason itself and hence they must 
be solved and shown to be either vahd or madmissible by that 
faculty We have no nght to decuae the solution of such p obletrs 
on the ground that the solution can be discovered only from the 
nature of things and under pretence of the hmitation of human 
faculties for reason is the sole creator of all these ideas and is 
therefore bound either to estabhsh their vahdity or to expose 
theix illusory nature 

The polemic of scepticism is properly durected against the 
dogmatist who erects a system of philosophy without having 
examined the fundamental objective prmaples on which it is 
based for the purpose of evidencmg the Utility of his designs 
and thus bringing him to a knowledge of his own powers But 
m Itself sceptiasm does not give us any certain information m 
regard to the bounds of our knowledge All unsuccessful dog 
matical attempts of reason are/acte which it is always useful to 
submit to the censure o^ the sceptic But this cannot help us to 
any decision regarding the expectations which reason chenshes of 
better success in future endeavours the inv estigatioas of scepticism 
cannot therefore settle the dispute r^ardmg the nghts and powers 
of human reason 

Hume IS perhaps the ablest and most ingemous of aU seep ica! 
philosophers and his wntmgs have, undoubtedly exerted the most 
powerful infiuence m awakemng reason to a thoroi^h mvest gation 
into Its own powers It wiU, therefore well repay our labours to 
consider for a little the course of reasoning which he followed and 
the errors into which he strayed, althou^ setting out on the path 
of truth and certitude 
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Hume was probably aware although he never clearly developed 
the notion that we proceed m judgments of a certaan dass beyond 
our conception of the object- I have termed this kind of judg 
meats synthetical As regards the manner in which I pass bey^ 
my concration by the aid of expeneice no doubts can be enter 
tam^ Experience is itself a synthesis of perceptions, and it 
employs perceptions to mcremen the conception which I obtaut 
by means of another perception But we feel persuaded that m 
are able to proceed beyond a conception and to extend our cogm 
tion a prwn We attempt this m two ways-— either through the 
pure understanding, in relation to that which may become an 
object of experience, or through pure reason, in relation to such 
properties of things or of the existence of thJigs as can never 
be presented m any experience This sceptical philosopher did 
not distinguish these two kinos of judgments, as he ought to have 
done, but regarded this augmentation of conceptions and if we 
may so express ourselves, the spontaneous generation of under 
standmg and reason independently of impregnaPon of 
expenenoe, as altogether impossible The so-called a prm 
principles of these faculties he consequently held to be invalid 
and imaginary and regarded them as nothing but subjective 
habits of thought originating in experience, and therefore pardy 
empiTical and contingent rules to which we attribute a spunoia 
necessity and universality In support of this strange assertion, 
he referred us to the generally acknowledged principle of the relation 
between cause and effect No faculty of the mmd can conduct 
us from the conception of a thing to the existence of something 
else and hence he believed he could infer that, without espenence, 
we possess no source from which we can au^ent a conception, 
and no ground sufBcient to justify us m framing a judgment that 
js to extend out cognition a pnon That the hght of the stm, 
which shines upon a piece of wax at the same time melts it, wiile 
It hardens day no power of the understanding could infer from 
the conceptions which we previously possessed of these substances, 
mudi less is there any a pirn law that could conduct us to such 
a condusion, which experience alone can certify On the otlat 
hand, we have seen in our discussion of Transcendental lo^c, 
that although we can never proceed mmedtatdy beyond the content 
of the conception which is given us we can always cognize com 
pieteJy a pnon — ^in relation, however to a third term, namdy, 
posstHe expenence — the law of its connection with other thm^ 
For example if I observe that a piece of wax melts I can cogma 
<t pnon ^at there must have been something (the suns heat) 
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precEtlng which this effect follows accoidjig to a fixed law 
although without the aid of expenence, I could not cognize a 
prion and m a aeterminate manner either the cause from the effect 
or the effect from the cause Hume was therefore wrong m 
infernng from the contingency of tne determ nation according to 
law the contingency of Oie hm itself and the passing bejond tbt 
conception of a thmg to possible expenence (which is an a priori 
preceding constituting the objective reality of the conception) 
he confounded with our synthesis of objects m actual expenerce 
which IS always, course empirical Thus too ne regarded 
the pnnciple of affinitj, which has its seat m the tnderstandmg 
and mdicates a necessary connection as a mere rule of association 
lying in the imitative faculty of imagmation which can present 
only contmgent and not objective connections 

The sceotical errors of this remarkably acute thinker arose 
pnncipally from a defect which was common to him with the 
dogmatist namely tliat he haa never made a systematic review 
of all the different kinds of a priori synthesis performed bj the 
understanding Had he done so he would have found to tak 
one example among many that the pnnciple of permanence was of 
this character and that it as well as the pnnaple of causahty 
antiapates expenence In this way he might have been able 
to describe the determinate limits of the a pnon operations of 
understandmg and reason But he merely declared the under 
standmg to be hmi+ed mstead of showing what its hmits were 
he created a general mistrust m the power of our faculties without 
giving us any determinate knowledge of the bounds of our r^essary 
and unavoidable ignorance, he exammed and condemned some of 
the principles of the understandmg without mvestigating all its 
powers with the completeness necessary to criticism He denies 
vnth truth certaji powers to the understandmg but he go® 
further, and declares it to be utterly inadequate to the a pnon 
extension oi knowledge, although he has not fuUy exammed all 
the powers which reside m the faculty and thus the fate which 
always overtakes scepticism meets him too That is to say his 
own declarations are doubted for his objections were based upon 
facta which axe contingent and not upon principles which can 
alone demonstrate the necessary mvahdity 01 all aogmatical 
assertions 

As Hume makes no distinction between the weT-grounded 
claims of the understandmg and the dialectical pretensions 01 
reason, against which however his attacks are mainly directed 
reason does not feel itself shut out from all attempts at the extension 
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of a pnon cognition and hence it refuses, ja spite of a few chie(jl !5 
in this or that quarter to rehnqiush such efforts For one naturally 
arms on^lf to resist an attack and becomes more obstinate in 
the resolve to cstabhsh the claoos he has advanced But a cots 
plete renew of the powers of reason and the connctioa then® 
arising that we are in possession of a hnuted field of action while 
we roust admit the vanitv o ht;^er ciaims, puts an end to all 
doubt and dispute and induces reason to rest satisfied with the 
undisturbed possession of its limited domain 
To the uncritical dogmatist who has net surveyed the spheit 
of his understanding, nor determined m accordance with prmapl^j 
the htmts of possible cognition, who, consequently is ignoraat of 
his own powers, and believes he will discover them by the attempts 
he makes in the field of cognition, these attacks of scepticisBi ate 
not only dangerous, but destructive For if there is one proposiboa 
in his ^am of reasoning which he cannot prove, or the Macy m 
which he cannot evolve in accordance with a pnnaple suspiaoi} 
falls on all his statements however plausible thej may appear 
And thus scepticism the bane of dogmatical philosophy, conducts 
us to a souna investigation into the understanding and the reasca 
When we are thus far advanced, we need fear no further attacks, 
for the Irooits of our domain are clearly marked out, and we can 
make no claims nor become involved in any disputes rcgaidmg 
the region that lies beyond these limits Thus the sceptical procs 
dure in philosophy does not present any solvtion of the problems 
of reason but it forms an excellent exerase for its powers, awakening 
Its circumspection, and indicating the means whereby it may most 
fully establish its claims to its legitimate possessions 

CHAPTER I 
SEcnoN Taixn 

The Dtsapltne of Pure Reason tn Hypothesis 

Tms critique of reason has now taught us that all its efforts to 
eictend the bounds of knowledge by means of pure speculatioB, 
are utterly fruitless So much the wider field t may appear, 
lies open to hypotheses as, where we cannot know with certainty 
we are at liberty to make guesses, and to ^ona suppositions 
Imagmaticaa may be allowed under the stnet surveillance of 
reason, to invent suppositions but these must be based on somfr 
thmg that is perfectly certain — and that is the fossthhfy of th« 
object If we are w^ assured upon this point, it is allowable to 
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have rccouiae to aippositioa m regard to toe reality of the object 
but this supposition must unless it is utter’y groundless, be 
connected as its ground of explanation with that which is really 
given and absolutely certain Such a supposition is tenned a 
hypothesis 

It IS beyond our power to form the least conception a prion of 
the possibility of dynamical connection in phenomena and the 
category of the pure understanding will not enable us to excogitate 
any such connection but merely helps us to understand it when 
we meet wth t m experience For this reason we cannot m 
accordance with the categories imagine or mvent any object or 
any property of an object not given or that may not be given 
in experience and employ it m a hypothesis otherwise we should 
be basing our cham of reason ng upon mere chimerical 'oucies 
and not upon conceptions of things Thus we ha\e no right to 
assume the existence of new power not existing ir nature — ^for 
example an understanding with a non-sensuous intuition, a force 
of attraction without contact or some new kind of substances 
occupying space and yet without the property of impenetrability 
and consequently we cannot assume that there is any other land 
of commumty among substances than that observable in experience, 
any kmd of presence than that m space, or any kmd of duration 
than that in time In one word the conditions of possible ex 
penence are for reason the only conditions of the possibility of 
thmgs reason cannot venture to form independently of these 
conditions any conceptions of thmgs because such conceptions 
although not self contradictory, are without object and without 
apphcation 

rhe conceptions of reason are as we have already shown mere 
ideas, and do not relate to any object m any kmd of experience 
At the same time they do not mdicate imagmary or possible 
objects They are purely problematical m their nature and, as 
aids to the heuristic exerase of the faculties form the basis of the 
regulative pnnaples for the systematic employment of the under 
standing m the field of experience If we leave tEs ground of 
experience the^y become mere fictions of thought the possibility 
of which is quite mdemonstrabie and they cannot consequently 
be employed, as hypotheses in the explanation of real phenomena 
It IS quite admissible to cogticOe the soul as simple for the purpose 
of enabling ourselves to employ the idea of a perfect and necessary 
unity of all the faculties of the mind as the piinaple of all our 
mquines into its mtemal phenomena, although we cannot cognize 
this unity tn concrete But to assume that the soul is a simpie 

*q9D9 
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substance (a transcendental conception would be cnouncjig a 
proposition which is no only indemonstrable — ^as many physical 
hypotheses are, but a piroposition whicn is purely arbitrary and 
in the highest degree The simple is never presented m 

experience and li by substance is here meant the pe'manent 
object of sensuous mtuition the possibility of a simple phenomena^ 
IS perfectly inconceivable Reason affords no good grounds for 
admittmg the existence of intelligible bemp or of mtelhgible 
properties of sensuous things aldxough — as we have no conception 
either of their possibility or of their impossibility — ^it will always 
be out of Our power to afhnu dogmatically that they do not eiost 
In the explanation of given phenomena no other things and no 
other grounds of explanation can be employed than those whidi 
stand in connection with the given phenomena according to the 
Known laws of experience A transcendental hypothesis, m which 
a mere idea of reason is employed to explain the phenomena of 
nature would not give us any better insist into a phenomenoa, 
as we shoidd be trying to explain what we do not sufficiently 
understand from Imown empirical pnnoples by what we do 
not understand at all The principles of such a hypothesis might 
conduce to the satisfaction of reason but it would not assist the 
understanding m its application to objects Order and confonnitj 
to amis in the sphere of nature must be themselves explained 
upon natural grounds and accordmg to natural laws, and the 
wildest hypotheses if they are only physical are here more admis 
sible than a hyperphysical hypothesis such as that of a divine 
author For such a hypothesis would introduce the principle of 
tgnava ratio, which requites us to give up the search for causes 
that might be discovered m the course of experience and to rest 
satisfied with a mere idea As regards the absolute totality of 
the grounds of explanation m the senes of these causes this can 
be no hindrance to the understanding m the case of phenomena 
because as they are to us nothmg more than phenomena we have 
no nght to look for anything I&e completeness m the synthesu 
of the senes of their conditions 

Transcendental hypotheses are therefore inadmissible and we 
cannot use the hberty of employing m the absence of physical, 
hyperphysical grounds of explanation And this for two reasons 
first because such hypotheses do not advance reason but rather 
stop it m Its progress secondly because this licence would render 
fruitless all its exertions in its own proper sphere which is that of 
experience For when the explanation of natural phenomena 
happens to be difficult we have constantly at hand a transcendental 
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ground of eaqilanution, winch, lifts us above the of u 

vestigatmg natu''e and onr mqames are brought to a dose, not 
because we have obtained all the requisite knowledge but because 
we abut upon a ptmapie which is incomprehensible and which 
indeed is so far back m the track of thought, as to contain the 
conception of the absolutelv primal being 
The next requisite for the admissiDility of a hypothesis is its 
suffiacncy That is it must determine a priori the consequences 
which are given ji expenence and which are supposed to follow 
from, the hypothesis itself If we require to employ auxiliary 
hypotheses the suspicion naturally arises that Aey are mere 
fict ons because the necessity fo’* each of them requires the same 
justification as m the case of the original hypothesis and thus 
their testimony is invalid If we suppose the existence or an 
infinitely perfect cause we possess sufficient grounds for tnc 
explanation of the conformity to aims the order and the greatness 
which we observe m the umverse but we find ourselves obliged 
when we observe the evil m the world and tne exceptions to these 
lavs to employ new hypotheses m support of the onginal one 
We employ the idea of the simple nature of the human soul as 
the foundation of all the theones we may form of its phenomena 
but when we meet with difficulties in our way when we observe 
m the soul phenomena siimlar to the changes which take place m 
inatter we require to cal! in new auxiliary hypotheses These 
may mdeed, not be false, but we do not know them to be true 
because the only witness to their certitude i the hypothesis which 
they themselves have been called m ^-o explain 
We are not discussing the above mentioned assertions regarding 
the immaterial unity of the soul and the existence of a Supreme 
Being as dogmata which certam philosophers profess to demon 
strate a priori but purely as hypotheses In the former case the 
dogmatist must take care that hw arguments possess the apodeictic 
certamty of a demonstration For the assertion that the reality 
of such ideas is probahle is as absuro as a proof of the probability 
of a proposition m geometry Pure abstract reason apar from 
all expenence can either cogruze a proposition entirely a pnon 
and as necessary or it can cogmze nothing at all and hence the 
judgments it enounces are never mere opinions they are eithei 
apodeictic certainties or declarations that nothing can be knovn 
on the subject Opinions and probable judgments on the nature 
of things can only be employed to explain given phenomena, or 
they may relate to the effect, m accordance with empirical laws, 
or an actually existmg cause In other words we must restrict 
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the sphere of op d og to the world of espenence and nature 
Beyond this reg on optnim is mere invention unless we are grupiag 
about for the truth on a path not yet fully known^ and have some 
hopes of stumWing upon it by chance 
But although h 3 rpotheses are inadmissible m answers to the 
questions of pure speculative reason tney mav be employ^ la 
the deforce of these answers That is to say, hypotheses are 
adinissiWe in polem c but not la the sphere of dogmatism 
the defence of statements of this character, I do- not mean aa 
attempt at discovering new grounds for their support but merely 
the refutation of the arguments of opponents AH a ptm 
synthetical propositions possess the peculianty that, atthough 
the philosopher who maintains the reality of the ideas contained 
m the proposition is not m possession of sufBcisit knowledge to 
establish the certainty of his statements fais opponent is as Uttie 
able to prove the truth of the opposite This equality of fortune 
does not allow the one party to be superior to the other m the 
sphere of speculative cogmhon and it is this sphere accordingly 
that IS the proper arena of these endless speculative conflicts 
But wc shau afterwards show that, m relation to its pradted 
exircise Reason has the nglit of adnutting what, m the field of 
pure speculatton, she would not be jvstiSed m supposing, except 
upon perfectly sufficient grounds because all such suppositions 
destroy the necessary completeness of speculatton — a condition 
which the practical reason however does not consider to be 
requisite. In this sphere therefore. Reason is mistress of « 
possession, her title to which she does not require to prove— 
which, m fact she could not do The burden of proof accordingly 
rests r^KHi the opponent But as he has just as little knowle^e 
regarding the subject discussed and is as little able to prove th* 
non-eiastence of the object of an idea as the philosopher on the 
other side is to d^nonstrate its reality it is evident that there u 
£Ui advantage on the side of the philosopher who maintains his 

S ition as a practically necessary supposition (meltor eft 
6 pQsstderOis) For he is at liberty to employ in self 
defence, the same weapons as his opponent inakes use of in attadbag 
him, that is he has a nght to use hypotheses not for the purpose 
of supporting the arguments in favour of his own propositions 
but to show that his opponent knows no more than himself 
regarding the subject under discussitm, and cannot boast of any 
speculative advantage 

Hypotheses are, therefore admissible in the ^here of pure 
reason only as weapons for self-defence, and not aa supports to 
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dog m a t i ca l assertions Bnt the oppea ng party we most always 
seek for m ourselves For speculative reasou is m the sphere o 
transcendentahsm dialectical tn tis cwi nature The difhculties 
and objections we have to fear lie in ourselves They a*e like 
old but never superannuated claims and we must seek them ou 
and settle them once and for ever if we are to expect a permanent 
peace External tranquillity is hoilow and unreal The root of 
these contradictions, which hes in the nature of human reason, 
must be destroyed and this can only be done by giving it m the 
first mstance freedom to grow nay by nourishing it that it tray 
send out shoots and thus betray its own existence It is our 
duty therefore to try to discovier new objections, to put weapons 
m the bauds of our opponent, and to grant him the most favourable 
position m the arena that he can wish We have nothing to fear 
from these concessions on the contrary we may rather hope that 
we shall thus make ourselves master of a possession which no one 
will ever venture to dispute 

The thmker requires, to be fuily eqmpped the hypotheses oi 
pure reason whicn, alfdiough but leaden weapons (for they have 
not been steeled m the armoury of experience) are as useful as 
any that can be employed by his opponent® if accordingly we 
have assumed, from a non speculative point of view the immaterial 
nature of the soul and are met by the objection that experience 
seems to prove that the growth and decay of our mental faculties 
are mere modifications of the sensuous organism — we can weaken 
the force of this objec ion b> the assumption that the body is 
nothmg but the undamental pnenoraenon to which as a necessary 
condition all sensibility and consequently all thought, relates in 
the present state of our existence and that the separation of soul 
and body forms the conclusion of the sensuous exercise of our 
power of cognition and the beginmng o the mtellectua! The 
body would m this view of the question, be regarded not as the 
cause of thought but merely as i s restrictive condition as pro 
motive of the sensuous and animal but as a hmdrance to the 
pure and spiritual hfe and the dependence of the animal life on 
the constitution of the body would not prove that the whole hie 
of man was also dependent on the state of the organism We 
might go still farther, and discover new objections or carry out 
to their extreme consequences those which have already been 
adduced 

Generation m the human race as well as among the irrational 
animals, depends on so many accidents — of occas on of proper 
sustenance, of the laws enacted by the government of a country 
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of vice even that it is difficult to believe m the etemal existence 
of a being whose Me has begun under arcurostances so mean and 
trivial and so entirely dependent upoai our own control i!is 
regards the continuance of the existence of the whole race 
need have no difficulties for accident in single cases is subject to 
general laws but m the case of each individual it would seem as 
U we could hardiv expect so wonderful an effect from causes so 
insignificant But in answer to these objections, we may adduce 
the transcendental hypothesis that all life is properly intelligitile 
and not subject to changes of time and that it neither began gi 
birth, nor will end in death We may assume that this Me is 
nothing more than a sensuous representation of pure spiritual 
hfe that the whole world of sense is but an image hovenng befott 
the faculty of cogmtion which we exercise m this sphere and with 
no more objective reality than a dream and that if we could 
intuite oursdves and other things as they really are, we should 
see ourselves in a world of spiritual natures, our connection with 
which did not begin at our birth and will not cease with the 
destruction of the body And so on 
We cannot be said to know what has been above asserted, nor 
do we seriously maintain the truth of these assertions and the 
notions therein indicated are not even ideas of reason, they are 
purely fiatttous conceptions But this hypothetical procedure u 
in perfect conformity with the laws of reason Our opponent 
mistakes the absence of empirical conditions for a proof of the 
complete impossibility of all that we have asserted and we have to 
show him that he has not exhausted the whole sphere of possibihty 
and that he can as little compass that sphere by the laws qf 
experience and nature as we ran lay a secure foundation f^ 
the operations of reason beyond the region of expenence Such 
hypothetical defences against the pretensions of an opponent 
roust not be regarded as declarations of opinion The philosopher 
abandons them so soon as the opposite party renounces its dog 
matical conceit To maintain a simply negative position in relation 
to propositions which r®t on an insecure foundation well befits 
the moderation of a true philosopher but to uphold the objections 
urged against an opponent as proofs of the opposite statement 
is a proceeding just as unwarrantable and arrant as it is to 
attack the position of a philosopher who advances affirmative 
propositions regarding such a subject 
It is evident, therefore, that hypotheses, m the speisilative 
sphere, are valid, not as independent propositions but only 
relativdy to opposite transcendent assumptions For, to make 
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the pnnopjfis of po^sthle Experencc cond tioni of the possibTi y 
of things in general is ]ust as transcendent a proceoure as to 
maintain the objective reality of ideas which can be apn^ ed to no 
objects except such as he without the limits of possible experience 
The judgments enounced by pure reason must be necessary or 
they must not be enounced at all Reason cannot trouble herself 
with opinions But the hypotheses we have been discussirg are 
merely problematical judgments which can neither oe confuted 
nor nroved while therefore thev are not personal opm ons they 
are indispensable as answers to objections which are hable to be 
raised But we must take care to confine them to this funct on 
and guard against any assumption on their part of absolute validity 
a proceeding which would mvolve reason in mextricable difficulties 
and contradictions 


CHAPTER I 
Section Folk'^h 

The Dtscipltne of Pure Reason m relation to Proofs 

It is a pecuhanty which di tmguishes the proofs of transcendental 
synthetical propositions from those of all other a pnon synthetical 
cogm+ions that reason, in the case of the former ooes not apply 
its conceptions directly to an object but 15 first obhged to prove, 
a pnon the objective \alidity of these conceptions and the possa 
bility of then- syntheses This is not merely a prudential rule it 
is essential to tne very possibihty of die proof of a transcendental 
proposition If I am required to pass a pnon beyond the con 
ception of an object, I mid that it is utterly impossible without 
the guidance of something which is not contained in tne conceptior 
In mathematics it is a pnon intuition that guides my sjuithesis 
and m this case all our conclusions may be drawn immediately 
from pure intuition In transcendental cognihon so long as we 
are dealmg only with conceptions of the understanding we are 
guided by possible expenence That is to say a proof in the 
sphere of transcendent^ cognition does not show that the given 
conception (that of an event, for example) leads directly to another 
conception (that of a cause) — ^for this would be a saltus which 
nothu^ can justify but it shows that experience itself, and con 
sequent’y the object of expenence is impossible without the 
connection indicated by these conceptions It follows tha such 
a proof must demonstrate the possibility of amving synthetically 
and a pnon at a certam knowledge of things, which was not 
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rcmtamcfi m our conccptioiis oi tlie&c things Unless we 
particular attention to this requirement, our proofs instead of 
pu’‘suing the straight path mdicated by reason follow the tortuous 
load of mere subjective association The illusory conviction 
which rests upon subjective causes of association, and which is 
considered as r^u'ting from the perception of a real and objective 
natural affinity is always open to doubt and suspicion For this 
reason all the attempts which have been made to Drove the 
p’lnciple of sufficiert reason have accordmg to the universal 
admission of philosophers been quite unsuccessful and nefore 
the appearance of transcendental criticism it was considered 
better as this prmaple could not be abandoned to appeal boldly 
to the common sense of mankind (a proceedmg which always 
proves that the problem which reason ought to solve is one m 
which philosophers find great difficulties), rather than attempt to 
discover new dogmatical proofs 

But, if the proposition to be proved is a proposition of pm® 
reason and if I aim at passmg beyond my empincal conceptions 
by the aid of mere ideas it is necessary that the proof should 
first show that such a step m synthesis is possible (which it is not) 
before it proceeds to prove the truth of the proposition itself 
The so-called proof of the simple nature of the soul from the unity 
of apperception is a very plausible one But it contains no answer 
to the objection that as the notion of absolute simplicity is not 
a conception which is directly applicable to a perception but is 
an idea which must be inferr^ — ^if at all — ^from observation, it is 
by no means evident how the mere fact of consciousness, which is 
contamed tn all thought although m so far a simple representation 
can conduct me to the consaousuess and cognition of a thing 
which IS purely a thinking substance When I represent to my 
mmd the power of my body as m motion my body in this thought 
15 so far absolute unity, and my representation of it is a simple 
one and hence I can indicate -tos representation by the motion 
of a pomt because I have made abstraction of the size or volumfi 
of the body But I cannot hence mfer that, given merely the 
moving power of a body, the body may be cogitated as simple 
substance merely because the representation m my mmd takes 
no account of its content m space and is consequently simple 
The simple, m abstraction, is very different from the objectively 
simple and hence the Ego which xs simple m the first sense, may, 
m the second sense as indicating the soul itself be a veiy complra 
conception, with a very various content Thus it is evident, 
that m all such arguments there lurka a paralogism We guess 
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(fur without some such s__ our suspiaor would not be excited 
in reference to a proof of this cbaracte ) at the presence of the 
paralogism by keeping ever before us a cnterion of the possibi'ity 
of those synthetical propositions which aim at proving more than 
experience can teach 115 Tins cntenon s obtain^ from the 
ob ervation that such proofs do not lead us directly from the 
subject of the proposition to be proved to the requirea p edicate 
but find It necessary to presuppose the possiPility of extending our 
cognition a pnon oy means of ideas We must accordingly 
always use the greatest caution we require before attenptirg 
any proof to consider how 1 is possible to extend the sphere of 
cogn tion by the operations of pure reason and from what source 
we are to derive knowledge^ which s not obtained from the analysis 
of conceptions nor relates by anticipation to possible experience 
We shall thus spare ourselves much severe and fruitless labour by 
rot expecting from reason what is beyond 1 s power or rather by 
subjecting it to discipline and teachmg it to moderate its lehement 
desires for the extension of the sphere of cognition 
The first rule for our guidance is, therefore not to attempt a 
transcendental proof before we have consioered from what source 
we axe to derive the principles upon which the proof is to be based 
and what n^ht we have to expect that our conclusions from these 
pnnciples will be veracious If they are prmciples of tlie under 
standing it is vain to expect that we should attain by their 
means to ideas of pure reason for these pnnciplei are valid only m 
regard to objects of possible experience If they are prmciples 
of pure reason our labour is ahke in vain For the principles of 
reason if employed as objective, are withou exception dialectical, 
and possess no validity or truth except as regulative pnncipies of 
the systematic employment of reason m experience But when 
such delusive proofe are presented to us it is our duty to meet 
them With the non liquet of a matured judgment and although 
we are unable to expose the particular sophism upon which the 
proof IS based we have a right to demand a deduction of the 
prinaples employed m it and if these principles have their origm 
in pu^'e reason alone such a deduction is absolutely impossible 
And thus it is unnecessary that we should trouble ou’^selves with 
the exposure and confutaticm of eiery sophistical illusion we 
may, at once bring all dialectic which is mexhaustible m the 
production of fallacies, before the bar of critical reason wlucb 
tests the principles upon which all dialectical procedure is based 
The second peculianty of transcendental proof is that a transcen 
dental proposition cannot rest upon more than a single proof 
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If I um drawing ccnLlnsiDna not from conci^itions Irot from 
intuition corresponding to a, conception be it pure intuition as 
in mathematics, or empincal, as m natural saence the mtuibon 
which forms the basis of my inferences, presents me with materials 
for TTia nv synthetical propositions which I can connect m various 
modes, while as it is allowable to proceed from different points 
in the intention, I can arnve by different paths at the saiv^f. 
proposition 

But every transcendental proposition sets ou-^ from a conception 
and posits the synthetical condition of the possibihty of an object 
accordmg to this conception There must therefore, be but one 
ground of proof, because it is the conception alone which deter 
mmes the object and thus tlie proof cannot contam anything more 
than the determination of the object accordmg to the conceptiosi 
In our Transcendental Analjrtic for example we inferred the 
pnnciple Every event has a cause from the only condition of 
the objective possibility of our conception of an event This is 
that an event cannot be determined in time and consequently 
cannot form a part of expenence, unless it stands under this 
dynamical law This is the only possible ground of proof for 
our conception of an event possesses objective validity that is 
is a true conception, only because the law of causality determines 
an object to which it can refer Other arguments m support of 
this principle have been attempted — such as that from the contm 
gent nature oi a phenomenon but when this argument is coji 
sidered we can discover no cnterion of contingency except the fact 
of an event — of something happemng that is to say the existence 
which is preceded by the non-existence of an object, and thus ne 
fall back on the very thmg to be proved If the proposition 
Every thinkmg bemg is simple is to be proved we keep to the 
conception of the Ego which is simple and to which all thought 
has a relation The same is the case with the transcendental 
proof of the existence of a Deity, which is based solely upon the 
harmony and reaprocai fitness of the conceptions of an m 
reahsstttmm and a necessary bemg, and cannot be attempted 
m any other manner 

This caution serves to sraipITy very much the criticism of all 
propositions of reason When reason employs conceptions alone, 
only one proof of its thesis is possible if any When therefore 
the dramatist advances with ten arguments m favour of a pro- 
position, we may be sure that not one of them is conclusive For 
if he possessed one which proved the proposition he brmgs forward 
to demonstration — as must always be the case with the propositions 
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of pure reason — what need is there for any niore^ Ess intention 
can only be similar to that of the advocate who had different 
arguments for different judges thus availmg himself of the weakness 
of those who examine his arguments who without going into any 
profound investigationj adopt the view of the case which seems 
most probable at first sight, and decide according to it 

The third rule for the guidance of pure reason m the eonduc" of 
a proof IS that all transcendental proofs must never be apagog^c 
or indirect but always ostensive 0 direct The direct or ostensive 
proof not only establishes the truth of the proposition to be proved 
but exposes the grounds of its truth the apagogic, on the other 
band may assure us of the truth of the proposition but it cannot 
enable us to comprehend the grounds of its posisibility The 
latter is accordingly rather an auxihary to an argument than a 
stnctly philosophical and rational mode of procedure In one 
respect, however they have an advantage over direct proofs 
from the fact that the mode of arguing by contradiction which 
they employ renaers our understandmg of the question more 
clear and approximates the proof to the certainty of an intuitional 
demonstration 

The true reason why mdurect proofs are employed in different 
sciences is this When the grounds upon which we seek to base 
a cognition are too various or too profound, we try whether or 
not we may not discover tae truth of our cogntion from its 
conseauenoes The modus ponens of reasonmg from the truth of 
Its inferences to the truth of a proposition would be admissible 
if all the inferences that can be drawn '^rom it are known to be 
true for m this case there can be onlj one possible ground for 
these inferences and tliat is the true one But this is a quite 
impracticable procedure as it surpasses all our powers to discove 
all the possible inferences that can be drawn from a proposition 
But this mode of reasonmg is employed under favour when we 
wish to prove the truth of an hypothesis in which case we admit 
the truth of the conclusion — ^whidi is supported by analogy — that 
if all the inferences we have drawn and examined agree with the 
proposition assumed all other possible mferences will abo agree 
with It But, m this way an hypoJiesis can never be established 
as a demonstrated truth The modus UjUbtis of reasoning from 
Imown inferences to the unknown proposition is not only a 
rigorous, but a very easy mode of proof For, if it can be shown 
tlmt but one inference from a proposition is false, then the pro 
position must itself be false Instead then of examining m an 
ostensive argument the whole senes of the grounds on which the 
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troth of a p oDosit on rests we need only ta^e the opposite of tha 
propo* t on and f one nferern* from it be false then must the 
opposite be itself %lse and, consequently the proposition whiti 
we wished to prove must be true 

The apagogic method of proof is admissible only in those saenc® 
where it is impossible to mistake a subjective representation for 
an objective cognition Where this is possible it is plain that the 
opposite of a given proposition may contradict merely the sub 
jective conditions of thought and not the objective co^ition, 
or it may happen that both propositions contradict each other 
only under a subjective condition, which is incorrectly considered 
to be objective, and as the condition is itself false both pro- 
positions mav be false, and it will consequently, he impossible to 
conclude the truth of the one from the fdseness of the other 
In mathematics such subreptions are impossible and it is m 
this science accordingly, that the indirect mode of proof has its 
true place In the saence of nature, where all assertion is based 
upon empincal intuition, such subreptions may be guarded against 
by the repeated companson of observations, but this mode of 
proof IS of httle value in this sphere of knowledge But the tran 
scendental efforts of pure reason are all made m the sphere of the 
subjective, wluch is the real medinm of all dialectical dlusion, 
and thus reason endeavours m its premisses to impose upon ns 
subjective rep^'esentatzons for objective cognitions In the tran 
scendental sphere of pure reason, then, and m tlie case of synthetical 
propositions, it is inadmissible to support a statement by ^sproving 
the counter statement For only two cases are possible, either 
the counter statement is nothing but the enouncement of the 
znconsistency of the opposite opinion with the subjective conditions 
of reason which does not affect the real case (fox example we 
cannot comprehend the unconditioned necessity of the existence 
of a being, and hence every spectilative proof of the existence of 
such a being must be oppos^ on subjective grounds while the 
possibility of this bemg tn itself cannot with justice be denied), 
or both propositions being didectical in their nature, are based 
upon an impossible conception In this latter ca^e the rule 
applies — non mbs mtUa sunt predtcata, that is to say what we 
affirm and what we deny, respecting such an object, are equally 
untrue, and the apagogic mode of amving at the truth is in this 
case impossible If for example, we presuppose that the world 
of sense is given m itself m ife> totality it is false either that it is 
Bifimte, or that it js finite and Irauted in space Both are false, 
because the hypothesis is false For the notion of phenomena 
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(as mere iroriseiital^oaE) wl cL a e g ven m tkcmsdoes (as dbjccts) 
IS self contradictory and the infinitude of this imag’nary whole 
would mdeed be nncondit-oned bat would be inconsistent (as 
everything m the pnenomenal world is conditioned) with the 
unconditioned determination and finitude of quantities which is 
presupposed in our conception 

The apagogic mode of proof is the true source of tnose illusions 
which have sdways had so strong an attraction for the admirers of 
dogmatical philosophy It ma> be compared to a champion 
who ma ntains the honour and daims of the party he has adopted 
by offering battle to all who doubt the validity or these claim 
and the punty of tha*- honour while nothmg can be proved in 
this way, except the respective strength of the combatants and 
the advantage in this respect is always on the side of the attacking 
party Spectators observing that each party is alternately 
conqueror and conquered are led to regard the subject 0 dispute 
as b^ond the power of man to deade upon But such an opinion 
cannot be justified and it is suffiaent to apply to these reasoners 
the remark 

Non defensonbns istis 
Tempus eget 

Eacn must try to establish his assertions by a transcendertal 
deduction of the grounds of proof employed m his argument 
and thus enable us to see m what way the claims of reason may be 
supported If an opponent bases his assertions upon subjective 
grounds he may be refuted w th ease not however to the ad\ an 
tage of the dogmatist who likewise depends upon subjective 
sources of cogmtion and is m like manner dnven into a corner 
by his opponent But if parties employ the direct method of 
procedure they will soon discover the difficulty nay the im 
possibility of provmg their assertions, and will be forced to appeal 
to prescription and precedence, or they will, by the help of cn icism, 
discover with ease the dogmatical illusions by which they had been 
mocked, and compel reason to renounce its exaggerated pretensions 
to speculate e insist, and to confine itself within the limit;> of its 
proper sphere — ^that of practical principles 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
CHAPTER 11 

THE CAMOH OF PUSS! REASOJT 

It is a coasidmtioo for human reason, that it is 

incompetent to discover truth by means of pure speculation, but 
on the contrary, stands m need of disaphne to check its deviations 
from the straight path, and to expose the illusions -which it 
originates But, on the other hand this consideration ought to 
elevate and to give it coirfidenoe for this disciphne is exercised 
by Itself alone and it is subject to the censure of no other power 
The bounds, moreover, which it is forced to set to its speculative 
exercise form likewise a check upon the fallacious pretensions of 
opponents, and thus what remains of its possessions after these 
exaggerated claims have been disallowed, is secure from attack or 
usurpation The greatest, and perhaps the only, use of all philo- 
sophy of pure reason is, accordingly, of a purely negative character 
It IS not an organon for the extension but a discipline for the 
determination of the limits of its exercise and without laying claim 
to the d scoveiy of new truth it has the modest merit of guarding 
agamst error 

At the same tune there must be some source of positive cognitions 
which belong to -^e domain of pure reason and which become the 
causes of error only from our mistaking their true character 
■wlHle they form the goal towards which reason continually strives. 
How else can -vre account for the inextinguishable desire m the 
human mind to find a firm footing in some region beyond the 
limits of the world of expenence? It hopes to attain to the 
possession of a knowledge m which it has the deepest interest 
It enters upon the path of pure speculation, but m vain We 
have some reason, however, to expect that in the only other way 
that hfis open to it— the path of poatojl reason—it may meet 
■with better success 

I understand by a canon a hst of the a pnori principles of the 
proper employment of certain faculties of cognition Thus genera! 
logic in Its analytical department, is a formal canon for the faculties 
of understanding and reason In the same way, Transcaidental 
Analytic -was seen to be a canon of the pure uniersiattdi»i font 
alone is competent to enounce true a fnon synthetical cognitioii*. 
But, when no proper employment of a faculty of cognition a 
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possible no canoii om cxisL But the synthet cal ,,ogiut.or oi 
pu e speeulativ reason is as has been shown, completely impossible 
There cannot therefore ex st any canon for the speculative exercise 
of this faculty — for its speculative exercise is entirely dialectical 
and consequently transcendental logic in this resp^c*- is merely 
a disciplme, ana not a canon If th^en there is any proper mode 
of employing the faculty of pure reason — ^in which case there must 
be a canon for this faculty — ^this canon will relate not to the 
speculative but to the prachcd me of reason This canon we now 
proceed investigate 


THE CANON OF PURE REASON 
Section First 

Of the Ultimate End of the Pare Use of Reason 

There exists m the faculty of reason a na ural desire to ven*Tire 
beyond the field of experience to attempt to reach the utmost 
bounds of all cognition by the help of ideas alone and not to rest 
satisfied until it has fulfilled its course and raised the sum of its 
cognitions mto a self-subsistent systematic whole Is the motive 
for this endeavou’" to be found in its speculative or in its practical 
interests alone? 

Setting aside at present the results of the labours of pure reason 
m its speculative exercise I shall merely inquire regardmg the 
problems the solution of which fo ms its ultimate aim — ^whether 
reached or not and m ^elation to which all other aim's are but 
partial and mteimediate These highest aims must from the 
nature of reason, possess complete unity otherwise he highest 
interest of humanity could not be successfully promoted 
The transcendent speculation of ’eason rdates to th’^ thmgs 
the freedom of the will the immortality of the soul and die 
existence of God The speculative interest which reason has m 
those questions is very small and for its sake alone we shou’d 
not undertake the labour of transcendental inves igation — a 
labour full of toil and ceaseless struggle We should be loth to 
undertake this labour because the discoveries we might make 
would not be of the smallest use m the sphere of concrete or 
physical mvestigation We may find out thas, the will is free bu 
this knowledge only relates to the mtelhgible cause of our vohtion 
AkS regards die phenomena or expressions of this will hat is, 
our actions, we are bound m obe^ence to an inviolable maxun, 
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without which reason cannot be employed m the sphere of eitpen 
ence to explain these in the same way as we explam all the otl)« 
phenomena of nature that is to say according to its unchangeable 
laws We mav have discovered the spintuahty and nxiinortality 
ot the soul but we cannot employ this knowledge to explain the 
phenomena of this life nor ^e peculiar nature of the future 
because our conception of an incorporeal nature is purely negative 
and does not add anything to oar knowledge and the only mfereaoes 
to be drawn from it are purely fictitious If again we prove 
the existence of a supreme mtelligtince we should be able Siom 
it to mal e the conformity to aims exiting in the arrangement of 
the world comprehensible, but we should not be justified a 
deducing from it any particular arrangemeait or disposition, or, 
nrfemng any, where it is not perceived For it is a necessary rule 
of the speculative use of reason, that we must not overlook natu ai 
causes or refuse to listen to the teaching of experience, for the 
sake of deducuig what we know and perceive from something 
that transcends all our knowledge In one word these three 
propositions are, for the speculative reason always transcendent, 
and cannot be employed as immanent principles in relation to 
the objects of experience, they are oonsequentiy of no use to us 
in this sphere being but the valueless results of the severe but 
unprofitable efforts of reason 

If then the actual cogmiton of these three cardinal propositions 
is perfectly useless while Reason uses her utmost endeavours to 
induce us to admit them it is plain that their real value and 
importance relate to our fracA^ and not to our speculative 
interest 

I term all that is possible through free will, practical Bat if 
the conditions of the exerase of free volition are empirical reason 
can have only a regulative and not a consututive infiuence upon 
It, and IS serviceable merely for the mtroduction of unity mto its 
empirical kws In the moral philosophy of prudence for example 
the sole business of reason is to bnng about a union of all the ends, 
which are aimed at by our inclmatioas into one ultimate end— 
that of happiness and to show the agreement which should exist 
amang the means of attaining that end In this sphere, accordingly 
reason cannot present to us any other than pragmatical. laws oi 
free action, for our guidance towards the aims set up by the senses 
and is incompetent to give us laws which are pure and determined 
ccanpletely a pnon On the other hand pure practical laws ths 
ends of which have been given by reason entirely a pnen, and 
which are not empincally conditioned, but are on the contrary 
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absolutely impeiative in their nature, would be products oi pure 
reason Such are the moral laws and these alone belong to the 
sphere of the practical exerase of reason and admit of a canon 

AH the powers of reason m the sphere of wha may be termed 
pure philosophy, are m fact directed to the three above •nentioned 
problems alone These again have a s ill higher end — ^the answe’’ 
to the question wHcd we oughi to do, if the will is free if there is a 
God and a future world Now as +his problem relates to our 
conduct in reference to the h^hest aim (d humanrtv it is evident 
that the ultimate mtention of nature m the constitution of ou’" 
reason has been directed to the moral alone 

We mnst take care, however m tummg our attention to an 
object which is foreign ^ to the sphere of transcendental philosophy 
not to injure the unity of our system by digressions nor on the 
other hand, to fail m clearness by saymg too 1 tUe on the new 
subject of discussion I hope to avoid bodi extremes bv keepm^ 
as dcse as possible to the transcendental, and excluding all 
psychological that is empncal elements 

I have to remark m the first place that at present T treat of 
the conception of freedom m the practical sense only, and set 
aside the correspondmg transcendental conception which cannot be 
employed as a ground of explanation m the phenomenal world 
but IS Itself a problem for pure reason A will is purely cmtnud 
(arbttnum brutum) when it is determined bj sensuous impulses 
or instincts only that is, when it is determined m a pathological 
manner A will which can be deternaned independently of 
sensuous impulses, consequently by motives presented by reason 
alone is called a free will {arbitrtum hberum) and everything which 
IS connected witli this free will, either as pnnaple or conseouenoe 
IS termed practical The existence of practice freedom can be 
proved from expenence alone For the human will is not deter 
mined by that ione which immediately affects the senses on the 
contrary, we have the power by calling up the notion of what is 
useful or hurtful m a more distant relation of overcommg the 
immediate impressions on our sensuous faculty of desire But 
these considerations of what is desirable in relation to our who^e 
state that is is m the end good and useful, are based entirdy 

^ AU practical conceptions relate to objects of pleasnre and pain, and 
eonsequenttv — ^in an indirect manrei at least — to objects of feeung Sot 
as fediag is not a faculty of sepiesentation but lies out of the sphere of our 
powers of cognition, the elements of our judgments m so far as they relate 
to pleasure or pam that is the elements of our practical judgments do not 
belong to transcendental philosophy which has to do with pure a pr on 
cognitions alone. 
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upon reason This &culty accord n^y enou ces laws which are 
mperat ve or object "ve laws aj fre^am, and which td! us wdiat 
ot^U to take flace thus distinguishing themselves from the isaij 
oj nativft which relate to that which does take plaee The laws of 
freedom or of free will are hence termed practical laws 
Whether reason is not itself in the actual delivery of these 
laws determined m its turn by other influences, and whether the 
action which la relation to sensuous impulses, we call free, may 
no , m relation to higher and more remote operative causes, 
really form a part of nature — these are questions which do cot 
here concern us They are purely speculative questions and all 
we have to do Ji the prsLcticgi sphere, is to inquire into the nde 
of conduct which reason has to present Experience danonstrates 
to us the eiostence of practical freedom as one of the causes wlucii 
exist m nature that is it shows the causal power of reason m tb 
determination of the will The idea of transcendental freedom 
on the contrary requires that reason — ^in relation to its causal 
power of commencmg a senes of phenomena-— should be indepca 
dent of all sensuous determining causes and tlius it seems to be 
in opposition to the law of nature and to all possible eexpenenoe 
It therefore remams a problem for the human mind But this 
problem does not concern reason in its practical use and we 
have, therefore, in a canon of pure reason, to do with only two 
questions, which relate to the practical interest of pure reason— 
Is. there a God'’ and Is there a future life^ The question of 
transcendental freedom is purely speculative and we may therefore 
set It entirely aside when we come to treat of practical leascm 
Besides we have already fully discussed this subject in the antinomy 
of pure reason 


THE CANON OF PURE REASON 
Section Second 

Of ike Ideal of the Sunmum Bonim as a Determmng Ground q 
ike VUtmate End of Purs Reason 

Reason conducted us, in its speculanve use, through the held of 
experience, and, as it can never find complete satisfaction m that 
sphere, from thence to speculative ideas — which, however in the 
end brought us bade again to experience and thus fulfilled the 
purpose of reason in a manner which though useful was not at 
all in accordance with our expectations It now remains for us 
to consider whether pure reason can be employed la a practical 
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spljere and whcthex it will here conduct us to those desu ivfaidi 
attain the htghes ends of pjre reason as we have just stated them 
We shall thus ascertain whether from the point of \iew of its 
practical mterest, reason may not be able to supply us vith tnat 
which on the speculative side it wholly denies us 
The wholv interest of reason speculative as well as practica’ 

IS centred m the three foUowmg questions 

I What can I know? 

3 What ought I to bo? 

j What mav I hope? 

The first question is purely specula ive We have as I Satter 
myself exhausted all the rephes of which it is susceptible and 
have at last found the reply with wnich reason must content itself 
and with which it ought to be content so long as it pajs no rega d 
to the practical But from the two g-eat ends to the attamment 
of which all these efforts of pure reason were in fact directed we 
remam just as far removed as if we had consulted our case and 
declined the task at the outset So then as knowledge is 
concerned thus much, at least is esuabh^ed, that in regard to 
those two problems it hes beyond our reach 
The second question is purely practical As such it may indeed 
fall within the province of pure reason but still it is not transcen 
dental but moral and consequently cannot m itself form the subject 
of our cntiasm 

The third question If I act as I ough to do what may I then 
hope ? — ^is at once practical and theoret cal The practical 
forms a clue to the answer of the theoretical and — its highest 
form — speculative question For all hoping has happiness for its 
object and stands m precisely the same relation to the practical 
and the law of morality, as knowing to the theoretical cognition 
of thmgs and the law erf nature The former amves finally at 
the conclusion that something is (which determmes the u timate 
end) because something ought to take place the latter that some 
iking IS (which operates as the highest cause) because something 
does take place 

Happmess is the satisfaction of all our desires extensne m 
regard to their multiphaty, intensive in regard to their degree 
and protmsive, m regard to their duration The practical law 
based on the motive of happmess I term a pragmatical law (or 
prudential rule) but that law assummg such to exist which has 
no other motive than the worthiness of being happy, I term a moral 
or ethical law The first tells us what we have to do, if we wish 
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to become possessed of bapp ness the secona d ctates how we ougltt 
to act la orde to deserve happiness The first is based upon 
empincal pnnapfes for it is only by expenence that I can leara 
either what inclinations exist which desire satisfaction, or what 
are the natural means of satisfying them The second takes ao 
account of our desires or the means of satisfying them, and regards 
only the freedom of a rational being and the necessary ondiposj 
under which alone this freedom can harmonize with the distribution 
of happiness according to principles “niis second law may there 
fore rest upon mere ideas of pure reason and may be cognized 
a pnon 

I assume that there are pure moral laws which determine 
entirely a pnon (without regard to empincal motives, Idiat is 
to happiness) the conduct of a rational being, or in other words 
the use which it makes of its freedom and that these laws are 
absolutely imperative (not merely h3rpotheticall5r on the supposition 
of other empirical ends), and therefore m all respects necessary 
I am warranted m assuming this, not only by the arguments of 
the most enhghtened moraTists but by tie moral judgment of 
everv man who will make the attempt to form a distinct conception 
of such a law 

Pure reason then contains not indeed in its speculative, but 
m its practical, or, more stnctly, its moral use pnnaples of the 
posstbwty of expsnenee, of such actions, namely as in accordance 
with ethicM precepts, might be met with in tie history of man 
For since reason commands that such actions should take place, 
It must be possible for them to take place and hence a particular 
kind of systematic unity — the moral, must be possible We have 
found, it IS true, that the systematic unity of nature could not be 
established according to speculative pnnaples of reason because 
while reason possesses a causal power in relation to freedom it 
has none m relation to the whole sphere of nature and, while 
moral pnnaples of reason can produce free actions, they cannot 
produce naturH laws It is, thoi, in its practical, but especially 
m Its moral use that the prmaples of pure reason possess objective 
reality 

I c^ the world a morel world m so far as it may be in accordance 
with all the ethical laws — which by virtue of the Jreedom of reason 
able beings, it mn be, aud according to the necessary laws of 
moralify it ought to he But this world must be conceived only as 
an inteihgible world inasmuch as abstraction is therein made of 
all conditions (ends), and even of all impediments to morality 
(the weakness or pravity of human nature) So far then it is a 
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mere idea — though still a practical idea — ch laajr hn.\&, and 
ought to have an influence on the world of sense so aa to bring 
It as far as possible nto conformity with itself The idea of a 
moral world has tnerefore, obiective reahty no as referring to 
an object of JiteHigib’e mtui ion — ^for of such an object we can 
form no conception whatever-— but to the world of sense — con 
ceived, however as an object of pure reason in its practical use — 
and to a corpus tnysttcum of rational beings in it m so far as the 
hberum arbttnum of the indiv dual is placed under and by virtue 
of moral laws in complete systematic uniU both with itself and 
with the freedom of all others 

That IS the answer to the first of the two questions of pure rea on 
which relate to its practical interest Do that wkuh mil render thee 
eBorthy of happmess The second question is th s If I conduct 
•nyseLf so as not to be unworthy of happiness may I hope thereby 
to obtain happiness? In order o anrue at the solution of this 
question we must mquire whether the principles of pure reason 
which presenoe a pioon the law, necessarily also connect this 
hope with It 

I sav then that just as the moral pnnciples are necessary 
according to reason m its pradical use so it is equally necessary 
according to reason in its iheoretted use to assume that eieiy 
one has ground to hope for happmess m the measure m which he 
has made h mself worthy of it in his conduct, and that therefore 
the system of morality is inseparably (though oniy in the idea of 
pure reason) connected wi+h that of liappiness 

Now in an intelhgible, that is, in the moral world m the con 
ception of which we make abstraction of all the impediments to 
morality (sensuous desires) such a system of happmess connected 
with and proportioned to morahty may be conceived as necessary, 
because freedom of volition — ^p«rtly incited, and partly restrained 
by moral laws — would be itself the cause of general happmess 
and thus rational beings, under the guidance of such pnnciples 
would be themselves the authors both of their own enduring welfare 
and that of others But such a system of self rewardmg morality 
is only an idea the carrying out of which depends upon the condi 
tion that every one acts as he ought m other words that all 
actKHis of reasonable oemgs be such as they would be if they 
sprung from a Supreme Wifi conprehendmg m 0- under, itself 
all particular wills But since the moral law is binding on each 
mdiVidual in the use of his freedom of volition, even if others 
should not act m conformity with this law^ neither the nature of 
things, nor the caiuahty of actions and their relation to morahty. 
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d lioir the coDseqacnc^ of these antjnns will be related to 

happiness and the necessary connection of the hope of happiness 
with the unceasing endeavour to become worthy of happiness can 
not be cognized by reason if we take nature alone for our gmde 
This connection can be hoped for only on the assumption that the 
cause of nature is a supreme reason which governs according to 
moral laws 

I term the idea of an mtelhgence m which the mo-ally most 
perfect will united with supreme blessedness i$ the cause of 
all happmess m the world so :^r as happiness stands m atnct 
relation to morality (as the worthiness of being happy) iki lied 
of the Supreme Good It is only then m tne ideal of the supreme 
ongtTud good tha+pure reason can find the ground of the practically 
necessary connection of both elements of the highest denvaim 
good and accordingly of an mtelhgible that is morcd world 
Now smoe we are necessitated by reason to conceive ourselves as 
belongmg to such a world while the senses present to us nothmg 
but a world of phenomena we must assume the former as a 
consequence of our conduct in the world of sense (since the world 
of sense gives us no hint of it) and therefore as future m relation 
to us Thus God and a future life are two hypotheses which 
according to the pnnaples of pure reason are msepatable from 
the obligation which this reason imposes upon us 

Morahty -per se constitutes a system But we can form no 
system of happmess except m so far as it is dispensed m stnet 
proportion to morahty But this is only possible m the in 
telhgible world, under a wise author and ruler Such a ruler 
together with life in such a world which we must look upon as 
future reason finds itself compelled to assume or it must regard 
the moral laws as idle dreams since the necessary consequence 
which this same reason connects with them, must without this 
hypothesis fall to the ground Hence also the moral laws are 
universally regarded as commands, which they could not be did 
they not connect a pnon adequate consequences with their 
dictates, and thus carry with them promses and threats But 
this, again they could not do did they not reside m a necessary 
being, as the Supreme Good, which alone can render such a teleo- 
logical umty possible 

Leibmtz termed the world, when viewed in relation to the 
rational bemgs which it contains and the moral relations m 
which they stand to each other, under the government of the 
Supreme Good, ^ kingdom of ^ace and distmgoished it from 
the langiem Nature m which these rat onal bemgs live under 
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loaial laira mdfx^d but expect no other consequences from their 
actions than such as follow according the amrse of nature in 
the world of sense To view ourselves thereforo as m the kmgdoir 
of grace, m which all happiness awaits us e;scept n so ar as vi e 
ourselves limit our participation m it by actions which render us 
unworthy of happmess is a practically necessary idea of reason 
Practical laws in so far as they are subjective grounds of actions 
that IS subjective prmaples, are termed maxinis The judgments 
of morality m its punty and ultimate results, are framed according 
to td as the observance of its laws according to maxims 
The whole course of our life must be subject to moral maxims 
but this is impossible unless with the moraJ. law which is a mere 
idea reason connects an efficient cause which ordains to all conduct 
which is m conformity with the moral law an issue either m this 
or m another life which is m exact con ormity with our highest 
aims Thus without a God and without a world invisible to us 
now but hoped for the glorious ideas of moral ty are indeed 
objects of approbation and of admiration, but cannot he the springs 
of purpose and action For they do not satisfy all the aims whidi 
are natural to every rational being and which are determined 
a pnon by pure reason itself and necessary 
Happiness alone is m the view of reason, ar from bemg the 
complete good Reason does not approve of it (however much 
mclmation may desire it) except as united with desert On the 
other hand morahty alone and with it mere desert is likewise 
far from being the complete good To make it complete he who 
conducts himself m a manner not unworthy of happmess must 
be able to hope for the possession of happiness Even reason 
unbiased by pnvate ends or interested considerations, cannot 
judge otherwise if it puts itself m the place of a bemg whose 
business it is to dispense all happiness to others For in the 
practical idea both points are essentially combmed though m 
such a way that participation m happiness is rerdered possible 
by the moral disposition as its condition and not conversely 
the moral disposition by the prospect of happmess For a dis- 
position which should require the prospect of happiness as its 
necessary condition would not be moral and hence also would 
not be wrorthy of complete happmess — a happiness which, m ihe 
view of reason recognizes no limitation but such as arises from 
our own inimo’'al conduct 

Happmess therefore m exact proportion with the morality of 
rational bemgs (whereby they are made worthy of happiness) 
eonstitutes alone the supreme good of a world into wiuch we 
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absolutely must transport ouTselyea acoording to the comnurds of 
pure but practical reason This world is it is true, only an m 
teiligible wor’d for of such a S3«tematic umty of ends as it require 
the world of sense gives us no hint Its reality can be based on 
notbng else but the hypothesis of a supreme original good In 
It independent reasoDj equipped with all the sufficiency of a supreme 
cause, founds maintains and fulfils the umversal order of things 
with the most perfect teleological harmony however much tbs 
order may be bdden from us m the world of sense 
This moral theology has the pecuhar advantage m contrast 
with speculative theology of leading mevitably to the conception 
of a sok perfect and rattonal First Cause, whereof speculative 
theology does not give us any tndtctdion on objective grounds 
far less any convincing evidence For we find neither m transcen 
dental nor m natural theology however far reason may lead us 
in these any ground to warrant us m assuming the existence of 
one only Being which stands at the head of ^1 natural causes 
and on which these are entirely dependent On the other hand 
if we take our stand on moral umty as a necessary law of the 
umverse and from this pomt of view consider what is necessary 
to give this law adequate effiaency and for us obligatory force 
we must come to the conclusion that there is one only supreme wd], 
which comprehends all thes6 laws in itself For how under 
difieren wills should we find complete umty of ends This wiD 
must be omnipotent that all nature and its relation to morabty 
m the world may be subject to it omniscient that it may have 
knowledge of the most secret feelmgs and their moral worth, 
omnipresent, that it may be at hand to supply every necessity to 
which the highest weal of the world may give nse eternal, that 
this harmony of nature and hberty may never fall and so on 
But this systematic unity of ends m this world of intelligences— 
which as mere nature is only a world of sense, but as a system of 
freedom of volition, may be termed an mtelhgible that is, moral 
world (regnum gratuie ) — Pleads inevitably also to the teleological 
unity of all things winch constitute tbs great whole, according 
to universal natural laws — just as the umty of the former is 
accordmg to universal and necessary moral laws — and unites the 
practical with the speculative reason The world must be repre- 
sented as having ongmated from an idea if it is to harmonize 
with that use of reason without wbch we cannot even consider 
oursdves as worthy of reason — ^namely, the moral use, wbch 
rests entirely on the idea of the supreme good Hence the m 
vestigatioii of nature receives a teleological d rection and becomes, 
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in Its widcs'*' extension phjsico theology But this al mg it 
nse in moral order as a unity founded or the essence of freedom 
and not accidentally instituted by external command establishes 
the teleological view of nature on grounds wmeh must be m 
separably connected with the internal possibility of tlungs This 
gives nse to a iranscendettlal theology which takes the ideal of the 
highest ontological perfection as a principle of systematic unity 
and this princinle connects all things accordmg to universal and 
necessary natural laws, because all Jungs have their orgm in the 
absolute necessity of the one only Pnmal Being 
What use can we make of our understanding even in respect 
of experience if we do not propose ends to ou-selves? But the 
highest ends are those of morality and it is only pure reason that 
can give us the knowledge of these Though supphed with these 
and putting ourselves under their guidance we can make no teleo 
logical use of the knowledge of nature as regards cogmiton unless 
nature itself has estabhshed teleological unity For without th 
unity we should not even possess reason because \ e should have nt 
school for reason, and no cultivation through objects which afford 
the material for its conceptions But teleological unity is a 
necessary unity, and founded on the essence of the mdividual will 
Itself Hence this will which is the condition o the application 
of this umty tn concreto must be so likewise In th-s way the 
transcendental enlargement of our rational cognition would be 
not the cause but merely tne effect of the practical teleology 
which pure reason imposes upon us 
Hence also, we find in the history of human reason that before 
the moral conceptions were sufficiently purified and determined 
and before men had attained to a perception of the systematic 
unity of ends according to these conceptions and from recessary 
principles the knowledge of nature and even a considemble amount 
of intellectual culture m many other sciences could produce only 
rude and vague conceptions of the Deity sometimes even admittmg 
of an astonishing indifference with regard to this question altogether 
But the more enlarged treatment of moral ideas which was ren 
dered necessary by the extremely pure moral law of our religion, 
awakened the mt^st, and thereby qmckened the perceptions of 
reason m relation to this object In this way and without the 
help either of on extended acquaintance with nature or of a 
reliable transcendental insigh (for these have been wanting n 
all ages), a conception of the Divme Being was arrived at, which 
we now hold to be the correct one not because speculative reason 
convmces us of its correctness, but because it accords with the 
ns®? 
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moral prmc pies of reason Ihiis it is to pure reason, but onlj 
m Its practical use, that ive must ascnbe the loent of havins 
connected with our highest interest a cognition of which 
speculation was able only to form a conjecture but the validity 
of whida It was unable to estabhsh—and of having thereby rendered 
It, not indeed a demonstrated dogma but a h 3 rpothesi 8 absolutely 
necessary to the essential ends of reason 
But if practicsd reason has reached tins elevation, and has 
attained to the conception of a sole Pnmal Being as the snpreiae 
good, It mast not therefore, imagine that t has transcended the 
empincal conditions of its application and risen to the immediate 
cognition of new objects, it must not presame to start from the 
conception which it has gamed, and to deduce from it the moral 
laws themselves For it was these very laws the internal ptacUca! 
necessity of which led us to the hypothesis of an indepaideut 
cause, or of a wise ruler of the universe, who should give the® 
effect Hence we are not entitled to regard them as accidental 
and denved from the mere will of the ruler especially as we have 
no conception of such a wili, except -ts formed in accordance with 
these laws So fat, then, as practical reason has the nght to 
conduct us we shall not look upon actions as binding on us because 
they are the commands of God, but we shall regard them as divine 
commands, because we are internally bound oy them We shall 
study freedom under the teleological unity which accords with 
principles of reason, we shall loot upon ourselves as acting 10 
conformity with the dmne will only m so far as we hold sacrei 
the moral law which reason teaches us JErom the nature of actions 
themselves, and we shall believe that we can obey that will only 
by promoting the weal of the universe in ourselves and in otheK 
Moral theology is, therefore^ only of mamanent use It teaches us 
to fulfil our destmy here m the world, by placing ourselves a 
harmony with the general system of ends, and warns us against 
lie fanaticism nay, the cnme of depriving reason of its legislatm 
authority m the moral conduct of life, for the purpose of directly 
connecting this authority with the idea of the Supreme Being 
For this would be, not an immanent, but a transcendent use of 
moral theology and like the transcendent use of mere speculation, 
would inevitably pei'vert and frustrate the ultunate ends of reason. 
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THE Q\NON or PURE REASOM 
SicxioN Third 

Of Opinion Knotoledge and Belief 

The holding of a thing to be true is a phenomenon in our under 
standing mhich may rest on objective grounds but requires also 
subjective causes ir the mind of the person judging If a judg 
ment is valid for every rational being then its ground is objectively 
sufficient and it is termed a cotmctton If on the other hand 
it has Its ground m the part cular character of the subject it is 
termed a perstiaston 

Persuasion is a mere illubion, the ground the judgment 
which hes solely m the subject being regarded as objective 
Hence a judgment of tins kind has only pnvate validity — ^is only 
vahd for the individual who judges and the holding of a thing to 
be true m this way cannot be communicated But truth depends 
upon agreement with the object, and consequently the judgments 
of all understandings, if true must be m ^cement with each 
other (cmisenitenita i^nt tertw consenhunt inter se) Conviction ma> 
therefore be uistinguiahed from an external point of view from 
persuasion by tlie possibihty of communicating it and by show ng 
its validity for the reason of every man for in this case the pre 
sumption, at least, anses, that the agreement of all judgments 
with each other, in spite of the different characters of individuals 
rests upon tlie common ground of the agreement of each with the 
object and thus the correctness of the judgment is established 
Persuasion accordingly cannot be svbjecivoely distinguished 
from conviction that is so lorg as the subject views ts judgment 
simply as a phenomenon of its own mind But if we mqu re 
whether the grounds of our judgment which are vahd for us, 
produce the same effect on the reason of others as on our own, 
we have then tlie m^’ans, though only subjective means not, 
mdeed, of produemg conviction but of detecting the merely 
pnvate validity of the judgment m other words, of discovering 
that there is m it the element of persuasion 
If we can, in addit on to this, develop tne svi^eckve causes 
of the judgment, which we have taken for its objective grounds 
and thus explam the deceptive judgmen as a phenomenon m 
oar mmd apart altogether from the objective character of the 
object, we can then expose the illusion and need be no longer 
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deceived by t although if ts subjective cause lies in oar nature 
we cannot hope altogether to escape its influence 
I can only maintatft, that iSj afii m as necessarily valid for every 
onCj that which produces conviction Persuasion I may keep for 
myself if it is agreeable to me but I cannot, and ought not, to 
attempt to impose it as binding upon otiiers 
Eddtng for true or the subjective vahdity of a judgment in 
relation to conviction (which is at the same time, objectively 
valid) has the three following degrees Opimon Selt^, and 
Kncwkdge Opinion is a consciously insafiflcient judgment 
subjectively as well as objectively Behef is subjectively sufficient 
but IS recogniasd as being objectively insufficient Knowledge is 
both subjectively and objectively sufficient Subjective suffiaency 
IS termed convidton (for myself) objective sufficiency is termed 
mtmnty (for all) I need not dwell longer on the explanatton of 
such sini^e conceptions 

I must never ventme to he ofoptmm, without kmwmg something 
at least by which my judgment m itself merely problematical 
IS brought into connection with the truth — ^which connectuai, 
alrbo n g h not perfect is still something more than an arbitrary 
fiction Moreover, the law of such a connection must be certain 
For if in relation to this law I have nothing more than opuuon 
my judgment is out a play of the imagination without the least 
relation to truth In the judgments of pure reason opinion has 
no place For as they do not rest on empncal grounds, and as 
the sphere of pure reason is that of necessary truth and a pnm 
cognition, the prmciple of connection in it requires imiversalrty 
and necessity, and consequently perfect certainty— otherwise we 
snould have no guide to the truth at all Hence it is absurd to 
have an opinion m pure mathematics, we must know, or abstain 
from forming a judgment altogether The case is the same with 
the mavims of moi^ity For we must not hazard an action oa 
the mere opuuon that it is allowed, but we must know it to be so 
In the transcendental sphere of reason, on the other band, the 
term opmon is too weak, while the word knowledg'* is too strong 
From the merely speculative point of view, therefore, we cannot 
form a judgment at all For the subjective grounds of a judgment, 
such as produce belief, cannot be admitted in speculative mqumes 
inasmuch as they cannot stand without empirical support, and are 
incapable of bemg communicated to others in equal measure 
But it IS only from the prachcal point of view ^at a iheoreitcaUy 
insuffiaent judgment can be termed behef Now the practiral 
reference is either to skiU or to ■moraitiy to the fonner when the 
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end proposed is arlxtrary and acndental to tJie latte^ when t « 
absolutely necessary 

If we propose to ourselves any end whatever the conditions of 
Its attainment are hypothetic^y necessary The necessity is 
subjectively, bu"^ still only comparatively sufficien+ if I am 
acquainted with no o her conditions under winch the end can 
be attained On the other hand it is sufScient absolately and 
for every one if I know for certain that no one can be acquainted 
with any other conditions, under which the attainment of the 
proposed end would be possible In the fonner case my supposition 
— ^my judgment with regard to certain conditions is a merely 
acadental behef m the latter it is a nece sary belief The physician 
must pursue some course m the case of a patient who is m danger 
but IS ignorant of the nature of th^- disease He observes the 
symptoms and concludes according to the best of his judgment 
that It IS a case of ph Jiisis His belief s even in his own judgm rt 
only contmgent another man might, perhaps come neare’- he 
truth Such a belie contmgent indeed but still formmg the 
ground of the actual use of means for the attainment of certa n 
ends I term pragmatical belief 

The usual test whether that which any one mamtains is merely 
his persuasion or his subjective conviction at least that is his 
firm belief is a bet It frequently happens that a man drivers 
his opinions with so much boldness and assurance that he appears 
to be under no apprehension as to the possibility of his being m 
error The offer of a bet startles him and makes him pause 
Sometimes it turns out that his persuasion may be valued at a 
ducat but not at ten For he does not hesitate perhaps to 
ventuie a ducat but if t is proposed to stake ten he immediatelv 
becomes aware of the possibility of his being mistaken — a possibihty 
which has hitherto escaped ins observation If we imagme to 
ourselves that we have to stake the happmess of our whole hfe 
on the truth of any proposition, our judgmen* drops its air of 
tnumph we take the alarm, and discover the actual strength of 
our behef Thus pragmatical belief ha degrees varying m 
proportion to the interests at stake 

Now, m cases where we cannot enter upon any course of action 
in reference to some object and where accordingly our judgment 
is purely theoretical we can still represent to ourselves m thought, 
the possibility of a course of action, for which we suppose that we 
have sufficient grounds if any means existed of ascertaining tne 
truth of the matter Thus we nnd ir> purely theoretical judgments 
an aaalagon of practical judgments to which the word beli^ may 
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properly be appl ed and wh ch we may tern doctr^md hdi^ 

I should not bes tatc to stake my all on the truth of the propositii^ 
— li there were any possibdJty of bringing; it to the test of expenence 
—that, at least some one of tae planets, which we see js inhabited 
Hence I say that I have not merely the opinion but the stroii^ 
belief, on the correctness of whidi I would stake even many of 
the advantages of life, that there are inhabitants m other worlds 
Now we must admit that the doctrine of the eiosten e of God 
belongs to djccnnal belief For although in respect to the 
theoretical cognition o the univeise I do not require to form any 
theory which necessarily involves this idea, as the condition of 
my explanation of the phenomena which the universe presents 
but, on the contrary am rather bound so to use my reason as if 
everything were mere nature sbll teleological unity is so important 
a condition of the applicatitm of mv reason to nature, that it b 
impossible for me to ignore it — especially since in addition to these 
considerations abundant examples of it are supplied by experience 
But the sole condition, so far as my knowledge extends undei 
which this unity can be nay guide in the investigation of natuie 
JS the assumption that a supreme intelligence has ordered aH things 
according to the wisest ends Consequently the hypothesis of a 
wise author of the universe is necessary for my guidance m th« 
investigation of nature— is the condition ander wmch alone I caa 
hilfil an end which is contingent indeed, but by no means ua 
important Moreover, since the result of my attempts so frequently 
confirms the utility of trus assumption and since nothing docssivt 
can be adduced against it it follows that it would be saying far 
too little to term my judgment in this case, a mere opinion, and 
that, even m lias theoretical connection I may assert that I 
firmly belieie in God Still if we use words stnctly this must 
not be called a practical but a doctrinal behef, which the theology 
of nature (pbysico theology) must also produce in my mmd In 
the wisdom of a Supreme Being, and m the shortness of life so 
inadequate to the development of the glorious powers of human 
nature we may find equally sufficient grounds for a doctrinal 
belief in the future hfe of the human soul 
The expression of behef is, in such cases, an express on of modesty 
from the objective point of view but, at the same ime of firm 
confidence from the svbjedm If I should venture to term this 
merely heoretical judgment even so much as a h^othesis whidi 
I am entitled to assume, s more complete conception, with regard 
to another world and to the cause of the world, rmght then he 
ji^tly requited of me than I am in reality able to give For if I 
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gymme anything evm as a mere hypothesis, I must, at least 
know so much of the properties of sit,h a bemg as wil’ enable me, 
not to form the conceptton out to imagine the existence of t But 
the word belief refers only to the guidance which an dea g \es me 
and to its subjective inPuence on the conduct of tij reason which 
forces me to hold it fast, though I may not be in a posit on to gi\ e 
a speculative account of it 

But me^'e doctnnal belief is, to some extent wanting in stability 
We often quit our hold of it m consequence of the difficulties 
which occur m speculation, though m the end we inevitebK return 
to it agam 

It IS quite otherwise with moral belief For m thj snhere airio*’ 
IS absolutely necessary that is I must act m obedience to the 
moral law m all pomts The end is here mcoatrovertibly estab 
fished and there is only one condition possible according to the 
best 01 my perception under which this end can harmon ze witn 
all other ends and so have practical vahd ty — ^namelv tre eiustence 
of a God and of a future world I know also to a certa nty thrft 
no one can be acquainted with any other conditions which conduct 
to the same unity of ends under the moral law But since the 
moral precept is at the same +tme my maxim (as reasor reqji ■> 
that it should be) I am irresistibly constrained to beliei e m tic 
existence of God and m a future life and I am sure that nothing 
can make me waver m this belief smee I should thereby 0 erthrow 
my moral maxims, the renunciation of wnich would render me 
hateful in my own eyes 

Thus while all the ambitious attempts of reason to pen** rate 
beyond the 1 nuts of expenence end m disappointment there is 
still enough left to satisfy us m a practical point of view No 
one It is true, will be able to boas that he knows that there is a 
God and a future hfe for if he knows this he is just the -n-in whom 
I have long wished to find All knowledge regarding an object 
of mere reason can be communicated and I should thus be enabled 
to hope that my own knowledge would receive this wonderful 
extension through the mstnimentahty of his nstruction No, 
my conviction is not logical but moral certainty and since t 
res s on subjective grounds (of the moral sentiment) I musi. not 
even say It is morally certain that there 1 a God etc , but 1 am 
morally certain that is my belief m God and in another world is 
so interwoven with my moral nature that I am under as httle appre- 
hension of having the former tom from me as of losing the latter 

The only point m this argument that may appear open to 
suspiaon is that this rational belief presupposes the existenc" 
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of moral sentiments If vie give up this assumption and tak* 
a man who is entirely ndifferent with regard to moral laws ths 
question which reason proposes becomes then merely a problem 
for speculation and may^ indeed, be supported by strong grounds 
from analogy, but not fay such as will compel the most obst^te 
sceptiaiiu to give way^ But in these questions no man is ftej 
from all interest For though the want of good sentiments may 
place him beyond the influence of moral interests, s^iil even m 
this case enough may be left to make him Jear the emstencc of 
<iod and a future hfe For he cannot pretend to any (erfattify of 
+he non-existence of God and of a luture hfe, unless — since it coidd 
only be proved by me»-e reason and therefore apodeicti(a%~-be 
ts prepared to estabhsh the ttnpassthihty of both which certainly 
no reasonable man would undertake to do This would be a 
itegaitve belief, winch could not mdeed, produce morality and 
go^ sentiments but still could produce an anaJogoo of these by 
operating as a powerful restraint on the outbreak of evil dispositions 

But, it will be said is this all that pure reason can e^ct, m 
opening up prospects beyond the limits of experience? Nothing 
more than two artidfis of belief? Common sense could have done 
as mudi as this, without taking the philosophers to counsel in 
the matter' 

I sliaJl not here eulogize philosophy for the benefits which the 
laborious efforts of its criticism have conferred oa human reason- 
even granting that its ment should turn out m the end to be tsaly 
negative — ^for on this pomt something more wiU be said m ths 
next section Bat I ask, do you require that that knowledge 
which concerns all men, should transcend the common under 
standing, and should only be revealed to you by philosophos? 
The very circumstance which has called forth your csasuie a 
the best confirmation of the correctness of our previous assertions, 
since It discloses, what could not have been foreseen that Natoi? 
IS not chargeable with any partial distnbution of her gifts m those 
matters which concern aJl men without distmction, and that m 
respect to the essential ends of human nature we cannot advance 
farther with the help of the hipest philosophy, than under the 
guidance wnich nature has vouchsafed to the meanest under 
standing 

Hie human muKt I bdieve every ratmnal Iiems nmst of necessity 
do] takes a natural interest m morality although tins Interest is nut us 
divided and may aot be practically in pirepondwrance If yon atrejigtiiec 
and uicrease it you will uud the reason become docile more enlr^teced, 
and more capable of unlifttg the speculative intexest vnth the praoticm But 
rf you do not take care at the outset or at least Kudway to make man 
good you vill nerver force them Into an faaaei bchef 
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TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
CHAPTER in 

THE ASCHITECTOmC OF PUEjE KEASOK 

By the tem Archtteclontc I mean the art of cons ructmg a system 
Without systematic unity our knowledge cannot hecoire science 
t will be an aggregate and not a system Thus Arcr tectonic is 
the doctrine of saentific m cogmtioii, and therefore neoessardv 
forms part of our Methodology 

Reason cannot permit our Imowledge to remam m an unconnected 
and rhapsodistic state but requires that the sum of our cognitions 
should constitute a system It is thus alone that they can advance 
the ends of reason By a system I mean tne onitj of \anou 
cognitions under one idea This idea is the conception — ^giveix 
by reason — of the form of a whole, m so far as the conception 
detennmes a -pnort not only the hmits of its content but ihe place 
which each of its parts is to occupy The saentific idea contains 
therefore, the end, and the form of the whole which is m accordance 
with that end The unity of the end, to which all the parts of the 
system relate and through which all have a relation to each other, 
communicates umty to the whole system so that the absence of 
any part can be immediately detected from our knowledge of the 
rest and it determines a pnon the limits of the system tnus 
excluding all contingent or arbitrary additions The whole is 
thus an organism (firtiadaho) and not an aggregate (coacervaito) 
it may glow from withm (per iniussttscepUontm), but it cannot 
increase by external additions (per appostUotum) It is thus hke 
an animal body the growth of which does not add any limb 
but without chan ging their proportions, makes each in its sphere 
stronger and more active. 

We require, for the execution of the idea of a system a schema 
that 16, a content and an arrangement of parts determmed a pnort 
by the pnnaple w hich the aim of the system prescribes A sdiema 
which is not projected m accordance with an idea, that is, from 
the standpoint of the hipest aim of reason but merely empmcally 
m accordance with acadental aims and purposes (the number of 
which cannot be predeteimmed) can give us nothing more than 
technteal unity But the schema wh-ch s onginated iroro an 
id ea, (m which case reason presents us with aims a pnort, ana does 
not look for them to experience), forms the basis of an^teetomcal 
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un ty A saercc m the proper acceptation of that term eatoioi 
be formed teckmcaUy, that is, &om observation of the similarity 
eiasting between difierent objects and he purJy contingent use 
we make of ou knowledge m conaeto with reference to all kin(is 
of arbitrary external aims its constitution must be framed ou 
architectomcal principles tha^" is its parts must be shown to 
possess an essential affinity and be capable of being deduced from 
one supreme and uitemal aim or end which forms the condition 
of the possibihty of the scientific whole The schema of a scienw 
must give a pnon the plan of it (^nogramwid) and the division 
of the whole into parts in conformity with the idea of the science 
and It must also distinguish this whole from all others, accordip 
to certain understood prinapies 
No one will attempt to construct a science, imless he have some 
idea to rest on as a proper basis But, m the elaboration of the 
saence he finds that the schema nay even the defimtion which 
he at first gave of the science, rarely corresponds with his idea 
for this idea hes like a germ m our reason its parts undeveloped 
and hid even from microscopical obsenation For this reason 
we ought to explam and define saences, not according to the 
descnption which the onginator gives of them but according to 
the idea which we find based m reason itself and which is suggested 
by the natural umty of the parts of the science already accumulated 
For It will often be found that the ongmator of a science and even 
his latest successors remain attached to an erroneous idea, which 
they cannot render dear to themselves, and that they thus fail 
in detemunHig the true content the articulation or systematic 
unity and the limits of their science 
It IS unfortunate that only after having occupied ourselves for 
a long time m tne collection of matenais under the guidance of 
an idea which hes undeveloped m the mind, but not accordmg to 
any defimte plan of arrangement — ^nay only after we have spent 
much time and labour in the tedimcal deposition of our matenais, 
does it become possible to view the idea of a science in a dear 
hght, and to project, accordmg to architectomcai prmaples, a 
plan of the whole, m accordance with the aims of reason Systems 
seem like ceTam worms to be formed by a kind of generatw 
ojeqmwca — ^by the mere confluence of conceptions, and to gam 
completeness only with the progress of time But the schema or 
’■enn of all hes in reason and thus is not only every system 
orgamzed according to its own idea, but all are united into one 
grand system of human knowledge, of which they form members 
For this reason it is possible to frame an archi c of all human 
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cognition the formation of which, at the present time, considenng 
the immense matenals collected or to be found in the rams of old 
systems would not indeed be very difficult Our purpose at 
present is merely to sketch the plan of the Arckitedomc of a'l 
cognition given by pure reason and we begin from the point where 
the mam root of human knowledge divides into two one of which 
IS reason By reason I understand here the whole higher facu'tj 
of cognition the rcUtonal bemg placed in contradistinction to the 
tmpirtesl 

If I make complete abstraction of the contend- of cognition 
objectively considered all cognition is from a subiec±i\e pon of 
view either historical or rational Histoncal cogmtion is cogmtio 
ex datts rational cogmHo ex imnainis Whatever may be the 
ongmal source of a cogmtion it is m relation to the person who 
possesses it mereiv fcustoncal if he knows only what lias beer 
given ham from another quarter whether tha knowledge was 
communicated by direct experience or bv mstniction Thus the 
person who has learned a system of philosophy — sey tlic Wolfian — 
although he has a perfect knowledge of all the pnnapScs, defimtiu b 
and arguments in that philosophy as well as of the divisions thi*t 
have been made of the system he possesses really no more han an 
historical knowledge of the Wolfit system he knows only what 
has been told him his judgments are only those which he has 
received from his teachers Dispute the vahdity of a acfimtion 
and he is completely at a loss to find another He has fonned 
his mind on another s but the imitative faculty is not the pro- 
ductive His knowledge has not been drawn from reason and 
although objectively considered it is rational knowledge sub 
jectively it is merely histoncal He has learned this or that 
philosophy, and is merely a plaster cast of a hvmg man Rational 
cogmtions which are Directive that is which have their source 
m reason can be so termed from a subjective pomt 01 view only 
when they have been drawn by the mdividual himself from the 
sources of reason that is from principles and it is m this way 
alone that cnticism or ev en the rejection of what has been aiready 
learned can spnng up m the mmd 

All rational cognition is agam based either on concLptions or 
on the construction of conceptions The former is temied philo 
sophical the latter mathematical I have already shown the 
essential difference of these two methods of cogmtion m the first 
chapter A cogmtion may be objectively philosophical and 
subjectively histoncal — ^as is the case with the majority 01 scholars 
and those who cannot look beyond the limits of -^eir system a’ld 
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who remain xn a state of papthge ail their lives But it is remart 
able that mathematical knowledgCj when committed to raemoiy^ jj 
vahd^ irom the subjective point of view as rational knowledge 
also and that the same distinction cannot be drawn here as m 
the case of philosophical cognition The reason is that the only 
way of arriving at this knowledge is through the essential pnnapiej 
of reason and thus it is always certain and indisputable, hecaost 
reason is employied tn cmcfeUf — ^bat at the same time a fnon— 
that IS in pure and therefore^ infallible intuition and aJi 
causes of liusion and error are excluded Of all the a ptten 
saences of reason therefore^ mathematics alone can be learned 
Philosophy — it be in an historical manner — cannot be 
learned we can at most learn to phitosoph$!se 
Philosophy IS the system ot all phitosophicel cognitwn We 
must use this term in an objective sense if we understand by jt 
tile archetype of all attempts at philosophizing, and the standard 
oy which all subjective philosopiues are to be judged In this 
sense, pbiloso{&y is merely the idea of a possible science, which 
does not east tn cimcreto, but to which we endeavour m vanoas 
ways to approximate, until we have discovered the right path to 
pursue — a path overgrown by the errors and illusions of sense— 
and the image we have hitherto tned to shape in vain has become 
a perfect copy of the great prototype Until that time we cannot 
leam pbilosophy—it does not exist if it does, where is it who 
possesses it and how shall we know it? We can only leam to 
philosophize in other words, we can only exercise out powers of 
reasaning in accordance with general prsnaples tetanung at tk 
same time, the right of investigating the sources of these pnaciples 
of testing and even of rejecting them 
Until then, our conception of philosophy is only a scholasiu 
ooncepitm — a conception that is, of a system of cognition which 
we are trying to elaborate into a science all that we at present 
know being the systematic unity of this cognition and consequently 
the logtcid completeness of the cognition for the desired end But 
there is also a costmcal conceptum (cmceptus casmtcus) of philosophy 
which has always formed the true basis of this term espeaaily 
when philosophy was personified and presented to us in the ideal 
o a phtJosopher In this view, philosophy is the saence of the 
relation of all cognition to the ultimate and essential aims of humaa 
reason (teleologta ratioms humanae) and the philosopher is not 
merely an artist— -who occupies himself with conceptions, but a 
law giver— legislatmg for human reason. In this sense of the word, 
It would be in the mgfaest degree arrogant to assume the tide cj 
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phlosophfir and to pretend that we had reac»*ed the perfection 
of the prototype which lies m the idea alone 
The mathematician the natural philosopher and the logidan— 
how far soever the first may have advanced m rational and the 
two latter m philosophical knowledge — are merely artists engaged 
m the arrangement and formation of corceptions they c-^Tnot be 
termed philosophers Above them all, there is the ideal teacher 
who employs them as instruments for the advancement of the 
essential aims of human reason Him alone can we call ph ilosophe 
out he nowhere exists But the idea of his legislative power 
resides m the mmd of every man and it alone teaches us what 
kmd of systematic unity philosophy demands m view of the 
ultimate aims of reason This idea is therefore a cosmical 
conception ^ 

In view of the complete systematic umty of reason there can 
only be one ultimate end of all the operations of the mmd To 
this aU other aims are subordinate and nothmg more than meana 
for its attainment This ultimate end is the destmatioi' of man 
and the philosophy which relates to it is termed Mora^ Pliilo ophj 
The superior position occupied by moral philosophy above ^ 
other spheres for the operations of reason sufficiently indicates 
the reason why the ancients always mcluded the idea — and in an 
espeaal manner — of Moralist m that of Philosopher Even a 
the present day we call a man who appeals to have the power of 
self government even although his knowledge may be very limited 
by the name of philosopher 

The legislation of human reason or philosophy has two objects 
— Nature and Freedom and thus contains not onlj tlie laws of 
nature but also those of ethics at first m two separate systems 
which finally merge mto one grand philosophical system of 
cognition The philosophy of Nature relates to that lehtch ts 
that of Ethics to that which ougM io be 
But all philosophy is either cognition on the basis of pure reason 
or the cogmtion of reason on the basis of empinca^ principles The 
former is termed pure the latter empirical philosophy 
The philosophy of pure reason is either propaedeutic that is an 
inquiry mto the powers of reason m regard to pure a pnon cogm 
tion, and is termed Cnhcal Philosophy or it is secordly tne 
system of pure reason — saence contaim ig the systematic 

1 By a coetmettl coneeptuM, I mean one m which ah men necessarily take 
an interest the atim of a science must accoiding:ly be det_rinined according 
to scholastt [or partial] conc^bons if it is regarded merely as a means to 
eertam arbitr^y proposed e^s. 
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presentation of the whole body of philosophical knowledge tnw 
as well as illusory given by pure reason and is called Metaphysic 
This name may however be also given to the whole system oI 
pure philosophy critical philosophy included and may designate 
the investigation into the sources or possibility of a pntr' 'ignition 
as well as the presentaLion of the a pnen cogmtions which form a 
system of pure philosophy — exdudmgj at the same time all 
empircal and mathematical elements 
Metaphysic is divided into that of the speadattve and that of 
die pracHcal use of pure reason, and is, accordingly either the 
Metaphystc of Nattere or the Metaphystc of Ethics The former 
contains all the pure rational prmciples — based upon conceptions 
alone (and thus excludmg mathematics) — of all theoretical cogmtion 
the latter the prmciples which determine and necessitate a pnm 
all adion Now moral philosophy alone contains a code of laws— 
for the regulation of our actions — ^which are deduced from pnnap’es 
entirely a pnon Hence the Metaph3raic of Ethics is the only 
pure moral philosophy as it is not based upon anthropological or 
other empincai considerations The metaphysic of speculative 
reason is what is commonly called Metaphysic in the more 
sense But as pure Moral Philosophy properly forms a part of 
this system of cognition, we must allow it to retain the name of 
Metaphysic, although it is not requisite that we should insist on 
so terming it m our present discussion 
It IS of the highest importance to sepsirate those cognitions 
which differ from others both in kmd and m ongm and to take 
great care that they are not confounded with those with which 
they are generally found conra-cted What the chemist does m 
the analysis of substances, what the mathematician m pure mathe 
matics IS m a still higher d^ree the duty of the philosopher 
that the value of each different kmd of cogmtion, and the part 
it takes m the operations of the imnd may be dear’y defined 
Human reason has never wanted a metaphysic of some kind, 
smce it attained the power of thought or rather of reflection 
but it has never been able to keep this sphere of thought and 
cogmtion pure from all admixture of foreign elements The idea 
of a science of this kmd is as old as speculation itself and what 
nund does not speculate — either m the scholastic or m the popular 
fashion? At tlie same time it must be admitted that even thmkeis 
by profession have been unable clearly to explain the distinction 
between the two elements of our cogmtion — ^the one completely 
a priori tiie other a postenon and hence the proper defimtion of 
a peculiar kmd of cognition and with it the just idea of a soence 
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witch has so long and. bo deeply engaged he attenton of the 
human mind has never been established When it was said — 
Metap’^ysic is the science of the Jhist pnnaples of human cognition 
this definition did not sigjiahze a pecuharity m kmd but only a 
d flerence m degree these first pnnciples were thus declared to 
be rrore general than others, but no entenon of distinction from 
erioincal principles was given Of these some are more general 
and therefore higher i-han others and — as we cannot dis ting u is h 
wl at IS completely a prtort from that which is known to be a 
posteriori — where shall we draw the hne which is to separate the 
higher and so called first prinaples from the lower and subordinate 
pnnaples of cognition What would be said if we were asked 
to be satisfied with a division of the epochs of the world m o the 
earlier centunes and those following them^ Does the filth or 
the tenth century belong to the earber centuries^ it would be 
asked In the same way I ask Does the conceotion of extersion 
belong to metaphysics^ You answer Yes Well that o*' bodv 
too? Yes And that of a fluid body? You stop >ou are un 
prepared to admit this for if you do everything wfil belong to 
metaphysics From this it is evident that he mere degree of 
subordination — of the particular to the general — cannot determine 
the limit s of a aaence and that m the present case we mus'*' 
expect to find a difference m the conceptions of metaphysics both 
m kmd and m ongin Tne fundamental idea of m te-ol ■ysics was 
obscured on another side by the fact that this kind of a pnon 
cognition showed a certain similarity m character with the science 
of mathematics Both have the property m common of poss ssmg 
an a pnon ongm but m the one our knowledge is based upon 
conceptions in the other on the construction of conceptions 
Thus a decided dissimilarity between philosophical and mathe 
matical cogmtion comes out— a. dissimilarity which was always 
fdt but which couM not he made distinct for want of an iiuigh 
mto the cnteria of the difference And thus it happened that as 
philosophers themselves failed m the proper dev^pment of the 
idea of their saence the elaboration of the saence could not 
proceed with a defimte aim, or under trus worthy guidance 
Thus too, philosophers, ignorant of the path they ought to pursue, 
and always disputmg with each other regarding the discover es 
which each asserted he had made brou^t thejr science mto 
disrepute with the rest of the worid, and finally even among 
themselves 

All pure a pnon cogmtion toims therefore m view of the pecuiia 
faculty which ongmates it, a peculiar and aistmct unit- and 
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metapfaysic is tbc term applied to the philosophy yrhich attempts 
to ’■epresent that cogmtioE m this systematic muty The specu 
lative part of metaphysic which has especially appropriated this 
appellation — ^that which we have called the Meiapkystc of Naturt 
— and which considers eve’Trthmg as it is (not as i ought to be) 
fay means of a pnon conceptions is divided in the following 
manner 

Metaphysic m the more limited acceptation of the term, consists 
oi two parts — Transcendental Philosophy and the Physiology of 
pure reason The former presents the system of all the conceptions 
and prmaples belonging to the understanding and the reason and 
which relate to objects m general, but not to any particular given 
objects (fintologui) the latter has naiure for its subject irattei 
that IS the sum of given objects — ^whether given to tlie senses, 
or if we will to some other kind of intuition — ^and is accordingly 
Phvstalogy, al hough only rattonahs But the use of the faculty 
of reason in this rational mode of regarding nature is either physical 
or hyperphysical or more properly speaking immanent or tran- 
scenient The former relates to nature in so far as our knowledge 
regardmg it may be apphed m experience {tn concreto) the latter 
to that connection of the objects of experience which transcends 
all experience Transcendent Physiology has agam, an intemd 
and an external connection with its object both however tran 
scending possible expenence, the former is the physiology of 
nature as a whole, or transcen^ntal cognition of ike mrld the latter 
of the connection of the whole of nature with a being above natuie 
or transcendental cognition of God 

Immanent physiology, on the contrary considers nature as 
the sum of all sensuous objects consequently, as it is presented 
to us — ^but still according to a prion conditions, for it is under 
these alone that nature can be presented to our mmds at all 
The objects of immanent physiology are of two kinds i Those 
of the external senses, or corporeal nature z The object of the 
mtemal sense, the soul or in accordance with our fundamental 
conceptions of it thwdiing nature The metaphysics of oorporeid 
nature is called Physics but as it must contam only the principles 
of an a pnon cogmtion of nature, we must term it rational physics 
The metaphysics of thinking nature is called Psychology and for 
the same reason is to be regarded as merely the rational cognition 
of the souL 

Thus the whole system of metaphysics consists of four pnnapal 
parts I Ontology, 2 Rational Pi^siology 3 Rational Cosmology 
and 4 Raitonai Theology The second part — ^that of the rationsl 
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doctnnc of nature — may be sabd-vidcd mto two fkysica rat entd j 
and psyckologta raiiowits 

The fundamental idea of a nlulosophv of pure reason of necessity 
dictates this division it is therefore archiieclontcdl — accordance 
with the highest aims of reason and not merely teckmcal or 
accordmg to ce'tam accidentally observed similaraties eTriat.7ig 
between the diEe ent parts of the whole science For this reason 
also, IS the division immutable and of legisla ive authonty But 
the reader may observe in it a few pomts to which he ought to 
demur and which may weaken his conviction of its truth and 
legitimacy 

In the first place, how can I desire an a prion cognition 0 
metaphysic of objects m so far as they are given a posienart'' 
and how is it possible to cognize the nature of things according 
to a pnori pnnciples and to attain to a rational physiology? 
The answer is this We take from experience nothing more than 
is requisite to present us with an object (m general) of the external 
or of the mternal sense m the forme- case, by the mere conception 
of matter (unpenetrable and inanimate extension) m liie latter 
by the conception of a thinkmg being — ^given m the intemai 
empirical representation i ihtnk As to the rest we must not 
employ ir our metaphysic of these objects any empirical principles 
(which add to the content of our conceptions by means of ex 
penence) for the purpose of forming by their help any judgments 
respecting these objects 

Secondly what place shall we assign to enptrtcal psychology ^ 
which has always been considered a part of metaphysics and 
from which m our tune such important pmlosophical results have 
been expected after the hope of constructing an a prtort system 
of knowledge had been abandoned? I answer It must be placed 
by the side of empirical physics or physics proper that is must 
be regarded as forming a part of allied philosophy the a pnort 
principles of which are oontamed m pure philosophy which is 
therefore connected although it must not be confounded wi h 
psjicfaology Empmcal psychology must therefore be banished 

It must not be supposed that 1 mean by this appeUation what is generally 
called phystea gitteralts and whldh is la Jier mathematics than a philosophy 
01 nature For the metaphysic oi nature is completely difierent from maths 
mattes nor is it so nch m results although it 1$ of great unpoctance as a 
critical test of the application of pure undBrstanding-cogpition to nature 
For want of its guidance even mathematicians adopting certain common 
notions — ^which are m fact metaphysical — ^have unconsciouslv crowded their 
theories of nature with hypotheses the laUacy of which becomes evident 
upon the application of the pnnciples of this metaphysic witnout detriment 
however to the employment of znathematics m this spnere of cognition 
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Lom the ephcie of metaphysics uid b mdced exdnded by the 
very idea of that science In conformity however with scholastic 
usage we must permit it to occupy a place in metaphysics — but 
only as an appendix to it We adopt this course from motives 
of economy as psychology is not as yet full enough to occupy 
our attention as an independent study wmle it is at the same 
time of too great importance to be entirelv excluded or plsAaj 
where it has still less ^nity than it has w’th the subject of meta 
physics It IS a stranger who has been long a guest and we 
It welcome to stay until it can take up a more sm able abode 
m a complete system of anthropology — the pendant to empirical 
physics 

The above is the general idea of metaphysics which, as more 
was expected from it than coiJd be looked for with justice and 
as these pleasant expectations were unfortunately never realized 
feu mto general disrepute Our Crtitque must have fully convinced 
the reader that althou^ metaphysics cannot form the foundation 
of religion, It must always be one of its most important bulwarks 
and that human reason which naturally pursues a dialectical 
course cannot do without this science which checks its tendenaes 
towards dialectic, and by elevatmg reason to a scientific and 
clear self knowledge prevents the ravages which a lawless specu 
lative reason would infaUibly commit m the sphere of morals as 
well as m that of rehgion We may be sure therefore whatever 
contempt may be throvra upon metaphysics by tnose who judge a 
science not by its own nature but according to the accidental 
effects It may have produced that it can never be completely 
abandoned that we must always return to it as to a beloved one 
who has been for a time estranged because the questions with 
which it IS engaged relate to the highest aims of humanity and 
reason must ^ways labour either to attain to settled views in 
regard to these or to destroy those which others have already 
established 

Metaphysic therefore — ^that of nature, as well as that of ethics, 
but m an especial manner the cnticism winch forms the pro 
paedeutic to all the operations of reason — forms properly that 
department of knowledge which may be termed m the truest 
sense of the word philosophy The path which it pursues is that 
of science which, when it has once been discovered is never lost, 
and never misle^s Mathematics natural science the common 
experience of men have a high value as means for the most part, 
to accidental ends — but at l^t also to those which are necessary 
and essential to the existence of humanity Sut to guide them 
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to ths high goal they icqnire the aid of rational cogn turn on the 
basis of pure conceptions which be it termed as 1 mav 15 prope ij 
nothing but metaphysics 

For the same reason metaphysics forms likewise the compLticn 
of the cuUure of human reason In this respect it is indispensable 
setting aside altOoetner the influence which it exerts as a science 
For its subject matter is the elements and highes maxims of 
reason which form ^he Msis of the possth iity of some saences 
and of the use of aJl That as a purely speculative science it is 
more useful m preventing error than m the extension of kno'wled'^ 
does no"^ detract from its value on tne contrary the supreme 
office of censor which it occupies assures to it the highe t authontv 
and importance This office it administers for 'Sie purpose of 
securing order harmony, and well bemg to science and of direc ?ng 
Its noble and fruitful labours to the highest possible aim — ^the 
happiness of all mankind 


TRANSCENDENTAL DOCTRINE OF METHOD 
CH\PTER rV 

THE HISTOEY OF PURE SEASON 

This title L placed here merely for the purpose of desigaatiUo a 
division of the system of pure reason of which I do not intend to 
feat at present I shall content myself with casting a cursor} 
glance from a pure^ transcendental pomt of view — ^rhat of the 
nature of pure reason on the labours of philosophers up to the 
present time They have aimed at erectmg an edifice of philosophy 
but to my eye this edifice appears to be in a very rumous condition 
It IS very remarkable although naturally it could not have 
been otherwise that m the infancy of philosophy, the study of 
the nature of Goa and the constitution of a future world formed 
the commencement rather tnan the conclusion as we should 
have It, of the speculative efforts of the human mind However 
rude the rehgious conceptions generated by the remams of the 
old manners and customs of a l^s cultivated tune, the intelhgent 
classes were not thereby prevented from devotmg themselves to 
free mquiry into the existence and nature of God and they easilv 
saw tlmt there could be no surer way of pleasmg the mvisibie 
ruler of the world and of attaining to happiness m another world 
at least than a good and honest course of life m this Thus theology 
and morals formed the two chief motives, or rather the pomts of 
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attnkction in all abstiact inqnincs But it vas the former tliat 
especially occupied the attention of speculative reason and which 
afterwards became so celebrated under the name of metaphysics 
I shall not at present mdicate the periods of time at which the 
greatest changes in metaphysics took place, but shall merely give 
a hasty sketch of the different ideas which occasioned the meat 
important revolutions in this sphere of thought There are 
three different ends, m relation to which these revolutions have 
token place 

I In relatton to Ike object of the cognition of reason philosophen 
may be divided into Sensualtsis and InteUectualtsts Eptcum 
may be regarded as the head of the former PleUo of the latter 
The distinction here signalized, subtle as it is dates from the 
earliest times, and was long mamtamed The former asserted 
that reality resides in sensuous objects alone and that everything 
else IS merely imagmary the latter, that the senses are the parents 
of illusion and that truth is to be found in the understanding 
alone The former did not deny to the conceptions of the under 
standing a certam kmd of reality but with them it was merely 
logtcal^ with the others it was mysttcal The former admitted 
tnlelleciual conceptions but declared that sensuous objects alone 
possessed real existence The latter mamtamed that all real 
objects were tnUlhgible and believed that the pure understand^ 
possessed a faculty of intuition apart from sense which in then 
opinion served only to confuse the ideas of the understanding 
a In relation to the ongm of the pure cognitions of reason we 
find one school maintaining that they are denved entirely from 
exfienence and another, that they have their origin m reason 
alone Ansiotle may be regarded as the head of the Empmasts 
and Pletio oi the Noologists Lodee the follower of Anstotle in 
modem times, and Leibnitz of Plato (although he cannot be said 
to have imitated him in his mysticism), have not been able to 
bnng tins question to a settled conclusion The procedure of 
Epicurus m his sensual system, in which he always restneted his 
conclusions to the sphere of expenence was much more consequent 
than that of Anstotle and Locke The latter especially, after 
having denved all the conceptions and pnnciples of the 
from expenenoe goes so far m the employment of these conceptions 
and pnnciples as to mamtam that we can prove the existence of 
God and the immortalitv of the soul — both of them objects lying 
beyond the limits of possible expenence — ^with the same force of 
demonstration as any mathematical proposition 
3 In relation to metkad Method is procedure according to 
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prtraples We may divide the methods at pr€*’«it employed u 
the field of inquiry into the naturahsttc and the saenbfic The 
tiaiufoltst of pure reason lays it down as his principle that common 
reason without the aid of science — ^which he calls sound reason 
or common sense — can give a more satisfactory answer to the most 
important questions of metaphysics than speculation is able to do 
He must maintain, therefore tha we can detenume the conient 
and circumference of the moon more c rtainlv by the nakeu eye 
than by the aid of mathematical reasoning But his system is 
mere nusoiogy reduced to prmciples, and what is the mos absura 
thmg in this doctrine the neglect of all scientific means is paraded 
as a peculiar method of extending our cognition As regards those 
who are nat/uraltsU because they know no better, they are certainly 
rot to be blamed They follow common sense, v ithout p B.rftH.n fl; 
their ignorance as a method which is to teach us the wonderful 
seaet how we are to find the truth which hes a+ the bottom of 
tde well of Democ itus 

Quod sftpio satis est mihi non ego cuio 
Esse quod Arcesilas aerumnosique Soloaes— Pees 

is their motto under which they may lead a pleasant and praise 
worthy hie without troublmg themselves with science or troubling 
saenoe with them 

As regards those who wish to pursue a scientific method, they 
have now the choice of foEowing either the dogmaticd or the 
scepheed, while they are bound never to desert the systematic 
mode of procedure When I mention m relation to the former, 
the celebrated Wolfi and as regards the latter Dcand Hume I 
may leave, m accordance with my present mtention all others 
unnamed The enticed path alone is still open. If my reader has 
been kind and patient enough to accompany me on this hitherto 
untravelled route he can now judge whether, if he and others 
will contribute their exertions towards making this narrow foot 
path a high road of thought, that which many centuries kive 
failed to accomplish may not be executed before the close of the 
present — namely to bnng Reason to perfect contentment m regarrl 
to that which has always, but without pemanent results occupieo 
her powers and engaged her ardent desire for knowledge 
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